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LETTERS 



TO THE 



BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



Article I. 
On the Cultivation of Fiorin Grdfs* 

[By W. Richardson, D.D. of Moy, Ireland.] 



To the Honourable the Bath and Wejl of England 

Agricultural Society. 

I FEEL the higheft gratification in the honour 
conferred upon me by the Bath and Weft of 
England Agricultural Society, in propofing a con- 
fiderable premium to encourage the cultivation of a 
grafs, firft brought into notice by me, as of any value. 
A condition very flattering to me is added, that to 
entitle any perfon to this premium, it is neceffary 
that he (hould have obtained his original (lock of 
Fiorin Grafs from Dr. Richardfon ; and on my part 
1 have fhewn my promptnefs to enable candidates to 
fulfil this condition, having already tranfmitted to the 
Secretary of the Society a confiderable package of 
Fiorin roots and firings ; and I (hall continue to 
tranfmit fimilar parcels, whenever! find an opportunity. 
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I have been very fanguine in diffeminating a dif- 
covery,' which I had a certainty would lead to the 
improvement of the united kingdom, to an extent 
and with a facility hardly to be conceived. I fpared 
no pains inlaying before the public, in different 
(hapes, the valuable properties of Fiorin grafs, as I 
fucceffively difcovered them; I gave the neceffary 
inftru&ion for its cultivation ; and held out every 
encouragement in my power to thofe who wifhed 
to avail themfclves of the Angular qualities of this 
extraordinary grafs, or rather of that part of its 
produce, its Jtolones, upon the value of which I firft 
brought notice. 

Though not without fuccefs, my progrefs was 
far {hort of my expe&ations: difficulties indeed lay 
in my way, of extraordinary magnitude, which pre- 
vented even the neceffary attention from being 
given to my feveral ftatements. But when your 
refpe&able Society has fet the example, and has 
been fo good as to give my difcovery a fair oppor- 
tunity of proving its merits, I no longer fear its 
linking into oblivion from negleft. Should it fail 
from the non-performance of my promifes, (or rather 
boafts,} I have earned the ridicule I bring on myfelk 

The pofitions, indeed, which mud neceffarily be 
acceded to, before fiorin cultivation can be entered 
upon with confidence, are of fuch extraordinary 
magnitude, that Lam not furprized the world fhould 
be aftonifhed at my hazarding them. 
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The firft is, That man has for five thoufand years 
been cutting grafs crops as winter provender for his 
cattle, without difcovcring what part of the graffy . 
produce was bed fuited to his purpofe. 

The fecond, That Nature has been for the fame 
time unremittingly employed in obtruding upon the 
notice of man this the mod valuable of the graffy 
tribe, indeed by far the moft valuable indigenous 
vegetable with which fhe has favoured our iflands ; 
and yet that, at the end of that period, (he had not 
fucceeded. I have on different occafions already 
dated many indances of thefe obtrufions, and (hall 
now recapitulate fome of them. 

Where uninterrupted, this grafs is perpetually 
preffing itfelf forward. If the gardener did not 
interfere, you have not a gravel walk in England 
which florin would not occupy in September and 
Oftober ; (hooting its drings (ftolones) acrofs tfyem. 
Fiorin is luxuriant in every bog, mire, and morafs 
in this kingdom ; and I venture to fay in England. 
And I found it myfelf as abundant in Scotland 
(where I went for the purpofe) as in Ireland. 

I have examined the fummits of feveral of our 
high mountains, and always found it in poffeffion. 

Wherever a portion of ground is by any means 
laid bare, fiorin is the firft grafs to occupy it. 

I have quoted the letter of a noble Correfpondent, 
in which his Lordfhip informs me, that he had the 
day before pointed out to feveral friends on New- 

B 2 
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market Race-Courfe a florin firing, {hooting acrofs 
(its mode of taking poffeffion) a bare fpot of ground, 
, whence a fod had been raifed. 

I have quoted alfo the authority of friends of 
equal rank, to eflabiifli inftanccs where fpontaneous 
florin had taken poffeffion of neglcfted roads in both 
England and Ireland ; and particularly of a turnpike- 
road which .had been clofed up in confequence of a 
new line. In our pooreft, (hallowed, dry grounds, 
and barren lands, we find its panicles, when no 
other grafs can (hew itfelf. 

I (hall take the liberty of quoting a paffage from 
a former eflky of mine, printed two years and a half 
ago, and intended as notes and comments on my 
firft Memoir on Fiorin Grafs, publiftied in the 
Tranfaflions of the Board of Agriculture. 

" I have hitherto omitted mentioning a property 
*' of florin grafs of fome curiofity. Its panicles 
" ftand through the year undefaced, while thofe of 
cc all other grades foon difappear. — Is this accident? 
cc or is it rather the kindnefs of Nature, endowing 
cc this valuable prefent of hcr's with a property, by 
" which (he points out to man, that it will thrive in 
" places of various defcription, which have not as 
C€ yet called forth his exertions ?" — " Very late in 
cc laft April I travelled through much wild country 
" in a geological purfuit; and I venture to fay, that 

in every twenty yards I found fiorin panicles in 

high prefervation." 
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I could fupport the truth of my fecond pofition by 
Innumerable inftances in thefe iflands. I fliall now 
proceed to other kingdoms ; for while this ineftimable 
grafs is thus fcattered profufely by nature over a 
very great variety of foil, and every elevation, in 
our own country ; ftie feems to have been equally 
liberal of it to all other regions, and to have en- 
dowed it with the faculty of accommodating itfelf 
to all climates. 

A Reviewer attacked me, on the fuppofition that 
I did not know that the agrqftis Jtolonifera, the Irifh. 
fiorin, throve in Iceland* 

My friend General Macan, now commanding the 
cavalry in India, authorizes me to fay, that the fiorin 
he faw at my houfe is the celebrated Doob grafs of 
India, on which their horfes are almoft excluiively 
maintained in that country : and the General, with 
other India friends, affure me, their mode of laying it 
down is precifely the fame with my own. A medical 
gentleman from this country, fettled in Madeira fince 
I brought notice on fiorin, writes home that this grafs 
abounds in Madeira. 

I fliall quote a pafiage from Bartram's Travels in 
Eaft-Florida in 1791. 

" The fwamps on the banks and iflands of the 
" river are generally three or four feet above the 
* c furface of the water, and very level j the timber 
cc large, and growing thinly. The black, rich earth 
< c is covered with moderately tall and very fucculent 
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grafs, which, when chewed, is fweet and agreeable 
" to the tafte, fomewhat like young fugar-cane. It 
u is a jointed decumbent grafs, fending out radicles 
" from the joints into the earth, and it fpreads itfelf 
" by creeping over the furface." 

Could florin grafs be more accurately defcribed ? 
Succulent andfaccharinejemitting^/^^, and found 
in the very fituation where we fhould have met with 
it here. The thinly-fcattered trees injuring other 
vegetables, while florin is unaffefted by (hade, when 
not very thick. 

The Jamaica grafs, imported to Madras by the 
late Sir Archibald Campbell, and fo ftrongly re- 
commended by him, if got florin, at leaft is ftoloni- 
ferous ; and it is upon the Jiolones of grafs I am 
labouring to bring attention. 

Any notice hitherto taken of florin grafs feems 
to be for the fole purpofe of reprobating it. Agri- 
cultural writers let themfelves loofe againft it with a 
venom that could fcarcely obtain credit, had we not 
their books before us. 

Equally ignorant of the gifts and of the plagues 
which nature mixes up for us, they confeund^r/'/z 
with couch grafs, though they bear no refemblance 
to each other. Our favourite is a produftion of 
the furface, which would rife erefr, was it able to 
fupport itfelf ; and which climbs, when it finds any 
thing to affift it. 
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Couch Grass (triticum repensj is pure root, 
runs horizontally under ground, much interfering 
with the roots of our crops. 

Fiorin Stolones, running along the furface, 
fend little radicles from their joints down into the 
ground, by which they extraft frefh nouriQiment, 
that enables them to attain their great length. 

Couch Grass, from its long horizontal roots, 
fends up at intervals, through the furface, fprouts, 
which foon t turn into harfli culmi, generally with 
panicles interfering with our crop above the ground, 
as much as its long firings did with the roots below. 

Not content with dirc&ing the attention of their 
readers to a wrong and odious objeft, by confound- 
ing names, they point their abufe direft againft 
fiorin itfclf (agroftis Jloloniferd); and, in their care- 
lefs ignorance, faftcn upon its mod: prominent ex* 
ceilcnce, the ftrong predileftion of every fpecies 
of cattle for it. Unhappily too for the credit 
of thefe gentlemen, of all the good qualities of 
the agroftis ftolonifera, this is the mod eafily af- 
certained by thofe who will take the trouble of 
trying. 

The experiment is made by every ftranger that 
comes to my houfe. I fend himfelf to my rick for 
a handful of my bed hay ; his horfe readily eats it : 
he then gets fiorin, which he alfo eats. He is then 
tried again with the firft. No, no more of that ; 
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he looks about for the florin, and no effort can 
induce him to recur to the former.* 

The cafe is the fame, if the graffes be offered 
•while frefli cut. My children amufe themfelves by 
laying a bundle of green florin on the ground, and 
covering it up carefully with other frefh cut grafs. 
A cow is then turned loofe to it ; (he inftantly, by , 
the fmell, difcovers the trick, toffes off with her 
horn the upper grafs, and falls greedily to the florin. 

Hear thefe agricultural writers themfelves. One 
tells us, " it is of that coarfe nature that no cattle 
€C will touch it." By another it is enumerated under 
its own name, agrojtis Jlolonifera % among the graffes 
not eligible for cultivation. The author proceeds : 
c< There is no fpecies of agrqftis that cattle are fond 
cc of; and as they are generally avoided by cattle, 
" there is no reafon to believe that any of them 
€C would anfwer as hay." A third tells us, " any 
cc fort of (lock would ftarve, rather than touch the 
" herbage of the agrojlis Jlolonifera" 



m Since I had finifhed this memoir, a letter from a refpe&able 
Member of the Bath Agricultural Society informs me, that this error 
is ftill perfifted in by many ; I am therefore driven to the neceflity 
of accumulating all the proofs I can. My two friends, Dr. 
Bruce and Mr. Joy, made the fame experiment with much atten- 
tion, but with a different refult. They chofe fome of my beft 
common hay y and tendered it firfl to a horfe, then to fcveral flailed 
cows : all thefe rejected it, after flightly fmelling to it ; they at the 
time all living upon fiorin. My friends then tendered the fame 
catt^, a bundle of fiorin, which they every one ate freely of. 
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The luxuriance of the florin fo obtrudes itfelf, that 
even thefe gentlemen could not overlook it. One 
tells us, " Though the crop is exceedingly thick on 
<c the ground, it is perhaps not eighteen inches high/* 
Another fays, " His field had run to agrojiis Jtolo- 
" nt/era, fo that to walk upon it was like treading 
" on a cu(hion." And a third, " A ftranger is 
€C often aftoniflied at the apparent luxuriance of this 
« 4 ufelefs grafs." He then exclaims, " Of what 
c< importance it would be to difcovcr a grafs that 
" might thrive as well as this, and at the fame time 
€€ afford nutritious food for our cattle !" 

After thefe, and abundance of fimilar tirades, am 
I to be furprized that the world fhould be flack in 
taking up (on my recommendation) the culture of 
the agrojiis Jlolonifera. Thefe le&urers in agriculture 
were fatisfied with copying from their carelefs pre- 
deceffors, never troubling themfelves to ftudy nature. 

Not fo the Poets. Thefe gentlemen were aware 
that excellence in their line was unattainable, without 
a thorough knowledge of nature and her productions; 
we do not find them fuffering florin and its properties 
to efcape them. 

The elegant Walter Scott (hews that he knew 
florin well under the name of Knot Grafs; for it is 
nature^ not names, that (hould engage our attention* 

" The Knot Grafs fetters here the hand 
u That once could burfl an iron band." 
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Could a better defcription be given of a florin ftolo, 
running along the furface, rooting from its knots or 
joints, croffing the bone, rooting at the other fide and 
fettering it to the ground, as the Lilliputians ferved 
Gulliver ? Is this a defcription of couch grafs ? 

Golo Goch too (as quoted by Mr. Pugh, fo well 
verfed in Celtic literature) celebrates the verdure and 
luxuriance of xhejtorin grafs, in the parks and inclo- 
furcs of Owen Glendower, whofe bard Golo was. 

I have indulged a wild conjefture on the caufe 
why this grafs fhould be known in fome parts of our 
iflands,and overlooked or mifreprefented in England. 

The Scotch and Welfli, it appears, know it; and I 
xnyfelf never queftioned a native Irifliman on its 
fubjeft, who was not perfeftly acquainted with the 
fondnefs of his cattle for florin grafs. 

The unequal difperfion of the florin grafs may be 
a matter of curiofity. We may be furprifed at the 
deviation of nature from her ufual rules, in accom- 
modating one favourite vegetable to all soils, all 
altitudes, and all climates. But the real and impor- 
tant queftion before us is, as to its value ; for what 
avails my repeated boaft, that florin grows fponta. 
ncoufly, and of course maybe cultivated m every acre 
in the united kingdom, unlefs I (hew at the fame time 
that its crops will fully reward the labours of its 
cultivator. 

To effeflually eftablifh the truth of my first posi- 
tion, my proof mud not merely be positive, but alfo 
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comparative: fimple value'is not enough ; I muft con- 
vince the agricultural of its preference, and that he 
will find his intereft in abandoning the culmiferous 
produce he has hitherto been ufed alone to fave, 
and look, to Jioloniferous produce, with due attention 
to the difference between the habits and periods of 
fuch a diffimilar ftile of crops. 

Upon this point of value I have dwelt much at 
length in different Effays; fome of which I have taken 
the liberty to prefent to your refpe&able Society. 

In thefe I have eflabliftied, by fuch a mafs of 
evidence as has rarely beep brought together, all 
the prominent good qualities of this favourite grafs 
of mine. The great fuperiority of its hay over all 
others in quality^ the immenfe produce it gives, run- 
ning from Jive to /even and even eight tons to the 
Englifh acre : and now becoming by praftice better 
acquainted with it, and having carried my culture of 
it into more favourable grounds, I have boafted that 
I hope next year to reach ten tons. 

The fuperiority of this grafs over all others is 
preferved in many circumftances of no fmall im- 
portance. Facility of propagation; facility in the 
tranfmiffal of its proUficJioIones ; no trouble in faving 
or ftoring them, they remaining where they grow 
until wanted for ufe. And where the fpeculation is 
hazarded, of reclaiming immenfe trafts, facility in 
procuring (lock of plants or firings to any amount, 
however enormous. 
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I ftated a year and a half ago, in a letter to toy 
friend the Earl of Rofs, on reclaiming the Bog of 
Allen, that, with a reafonable notice, I (hould engage 
to find Jiolones fufficient to lay down one thoufand 
acres. I add, what is of much importance, rapidity 
of growth, that is, quicknefs in acquiring value. I 
have at different times laid down fiorin in April, and 
once on the firft of May, and mowed a fine crop that 
feafon. My neighbour Mr. Ryan laid down in 
March laft three roods, and has now (January 4th) 
(landing the bdkjir/l crop of fiorin I ever faw : did he 
sot mean to ufe it as green food, I venture to fay it 
would produce fix tons of fine hay to theEnglifti acre. 

I may be told I put forward the good qualities of 
this grafs with too great confidence, and dwell fo 
much on its excellencies as to overftrain belief. But 
let it be remembered, that every one of thefe good 
qualities is full in my own view, and that I have for 
years been calling upon the world even with impor- 
tunity, to come and witnefs the fafts I was perpettu 
ally laying before them on this fubjeft. 

The Scotch accepted my challenge, and on the 
14th of January laft fent over a gentleman from 
Dumfriesfhire with letters to me. He had no other 
objeft but to infpeft and report upon my proceedings, 
and particularly to fee if I aftually would mow qxx 
January the 15th, as I had promifed to do. 

Qp his return home, this gentleman publiflied a 
minute account of what he had feen, with high e^ 
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cortiums on fiorin, and very particular inftru&ion$ 
for its culture, which I had given him. And alfo 
be it remembered, that I have not limited myfelf to 
a contra&ed ftile of experiment, forcing, by attention' 
and manure, fmall patches into great luxuriance ; 
but that I have carried my culture of fiorin into ex- 
tenfive pra&ice, that I have laid down at Clonfede 
twenty-one acres with it, and three at Portrufh, all 
prefentable and perpetually mfpc&ed from all quarters. 
Nor does diftance preclude conviction being carried 
every where to thofe who are defirous of obtaining it- 

Fiorin does not (like fome of our bed graffes) 
grow in tufts ; its thick fleece is formed by a vaft 
number of Jtolones, diftinft from each other, falling 
down and covering the furface with great uniformity. 
Hence with eafe a fod may be raifed with mjlolones 
as they grow, and tranfmitted for a fpecimen of the 
whole meadow, — ex pede Herculem. 

Specimens of this defcription are already on their 
way to the Bath Agricultural Society ; they fhall be 
followed by others, not merely for the gratification 
of curiofity, but alfo to ferve for the purpofes of 
propagation ; as when the fods are torn to pieces, 
weeks or months after exhibition, every fingle firing 
will become the parent of a fiorin root from every 
one of its joints. 

In September 1808, I inclofed to a Noble Earl 
in the north of Scotland two fuch firings in his own 
frank. In thirteen months his Lordfhip wrote to 
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me that they had fo multiplied as to enable him to 
lay down two acres. Experiments may be made on 
florin grafs on the mod diminutive fcale. A plot in 
a garden a few feet fquare, will be found fufficient 
to exhibit the luxuriance of a florin crop, the number 
and length of its ftolones, with the predilection of 
all cattle for it. Even the citizen limited to his 
ftreet is not precluded from fatisfying himfelf of the 
powers of florin ; he, like his brethren, is probably 
carting a longing look forward to rural occupations, 
in a more airy and more roomy fituation. At pre- 
fent he has only to plant a florin root in a fmall 
flower-pot, and fct it on his window ftool j this will 
foon emit numerous Jiolones^ which will hang down 
into the ftreet in great luxuriance. 

My friend Mr. Dickinfon, a member of the Bath 
Society, alked where he (hould find florin, I having 
boafted it grew fpontaneoufly in every fquare perch 
in England. I replied, go to the north wall of your 
parifli church, pick up the roots of grafs in contaft 
with the wall. Mr. Dickinfon did fo, and enclofed 
to me a fmall root under his frank. I put it in a 
little pot in my hot-houfe, where it foon vegetated, 
and proved its fpecies, by emitting fome Jlolones . 
In fummer it was put in the (hade with other pots, 
and no more thought of for fix months, when a new 
gardener brought it to me to know what it was. 
I then counted fixty-feven Jlolones ; great numbers 
of which had, when in the fhade, reached to the 
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ground, and ran along ic rooting. I eiiclofed two 
or three of them to Mr. Dickinfon, that he might 
compare his own better travelled florin with what I 
had fent him before. 

The laft property of fiorin I (hall mention, in 
Which it deviates from the habits of all other graffes, 
is the pertinaceous hold it keeps of the ground, edch 
facceflive year becoming the more exclufive poffcffor. 

* Every grafs I have made experiments upon, ex- 
hibits its greateft luxuriance the firft year ; as it 
advances, obtruders mix with it, and the original 
grafs feems poorer, more exhaufted, and foon lofes 
even its predominance. 

Fiorin, on the contrary, improves for foqie time 
every fucceflive year, and becomes the more exclufive 
poffeffor: its Jlolones, it is true, abate 4 in their length, 
but fo increafe in their number as to give a greater 
crop of hay.* I have this moment (landing in my field 

• After the abort was written, my two moft refpeclable friends, 

the Rev. Dr. Bruce, and Henry Joy, efq; came from Belfaft to vifit 
me, and infpedl my fiorin. Availing myielf of fo good an oppor- 
tunity to afcertain the comparative value offiorin crops, of different 
ages; and anxious to comply with the wilh of your Society, which* 
at your annual meeting, exprefled a flrong defire to be informed, 
** with all poffible accuracy, of the quality of hay made from fiorin ; ,f 
I requeued my two friends to attend to this point: who, after moft 
careful examination, gave a decided preference to the hay of the 
fourth year (my fifth plot was expended) as being finer and more 
delicate. I muft here obferve, that the coarfencfs of the \ong Jloloncs 
of thejirfi year feems not to be attended with any inconvenience, 
the long firings foften while paffing into hay, and I never faw the 
cattle reject a fiolo t however coarfe. 
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moft luxuriant crops of the third and fourth years, 
and a few weeks ago I mowed the fifth crop, and a 
moft abundant one, from the firft plot I laid down. 

Where is this to end ? May I not fay never f 
The caufe is obvious j florin crops renovate them- 
felves, the fiolones rooting at the joints as they run t 
are perpetually forming a fucceffion of new roots, 
replacing the old ones as they wear out; hence a 
fiorin meadow (hould laft for ever. 

" Et dubitant homines ferere et impendcre cm-am." 

Such are the properties and excellencies which 
have induced me to perfift in preffing fiorin culture 
on the notice of the public. 

Moft of thefe pofitions have been combated, and 
I am always ready to reply. I muft here obferve, 
that thofe alone have a right to make obje&ions, 
and to raife doubts, who have alfo made careful 
experiments. I do not find this to be the cafe with 
any of my antagonifts ; therefore, in the prefent ftate 
of the controverfy, theory is fet up in oppofition to 
prattice^ and opinions brought forward againfty^?/. 

I proceed now to a property of Jioloniferous crops, 
(at leaft thofe of this agrq/lis,) my mention of which 
has excited much ridicule againft myfelf, and I have 
reafon to know has greatly impeded the progrefs of 
fiorin culture ; I mean the hardy, vivifying nature of 
thefe Jiolones, which enables them to be kept as bay 
through the whole winter, with as much facility as 
culmiferous crops are faved in the height of fummcr. 
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This ftrange paradox, the truth of which, through 
the winters of 1808 and 1809, 1 had called in the 
moil public manner on the world to witnefs, I have 
eftablifhed in this (the winter of 1 8 1 o) on a great 
ftale; for not content, as before, with mowing 
frequently and regularly fmall portions through the 
feafon, I have this winter expofed my whole fiorin 
crop (above thirteen acres) to the feverities of bru« 
mal weather with the mod complete fuccefs. 

In the effay of mine, which I am told brought the 
attention of the Bath Agricultural Society to fiorin 
grafs, I proved, upon phiiofophical, principles the 
radical and eflential difference between culmi and 
Jiolones. In the former, the life of all parts of the 
plant is con netted indiflblubly with the root, and 
annihilated by the ftroke of the fcythe : in the latter, 
the principle of life, unconnefted with the root, but 
permanently vivifying every part of the ftolo equally 
after as before fevering. 

Hence the radical and eflential difference between 
culmiferous zvAJlolomferom crops. The former dead 
inanimate matter, haftening like all organized fub- 
ftances, when deprived of life, to putrefaftion, through 
a previous ftage of fermentation. The latter, ani- 
mated in all its parts by the principle of life, and 
by the power of that vital fpark, effe&ually refitting 
fermentation, putrefaflion, and alfo evaporation. 

vol, x in. c 
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I have in other effays fully eftabli&ed the fafi 9 
that life is moft pertinaceoufly preferred mxhc Jiolones 
of fiorin many months after they are mowed, made 
into hay, and ftored in houfe or rick. I have (hewn 
that the effe&s I have dated, as derived from the 
retention of life, are conformable to the dottrines of 
fome of our moft able modern naturalifts* 

To this principle of life may probably be afcribed 
the diverfified habits and properties of thefe inefti* 
mzblc Jlelones, and among the reft their uninterrupted 
vegetation, and confequently their perpetual increafe 
in quantity of crop. I had fo fully fatisfied myfelf 
of the certainty of increafe, that I determined to 
avail myfelf of it to the utmoft, even at the hazard 
of my whole fiorin crop of 1810. 

I (hall now detail my proceedings of this feafon, 
which were carried on with great publicity. Per* 
haps I may encourage bold amateurs to follow my 
fteps into this new and untrodden field, and to reap 
their {hare of the advantages to be derived from 
thefe valuable Jlolones, which fecra to be increafiflg 
upon me every moment. While the more .timid 
agricqlturift, who wifhes to derive feme bene6t from 
jfiorin luxuriance, but who will not venture a winter 
campaign, may, by a watchful attention 10 fads and 
dates, fix upon his own ne plus ultra, and decide 
upon the period, beyond which the promife of a 
great increafe of crop fhaU not tempt him to carry 
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his old pra&fce of hay-making into a fcafon hitherto 
deemed ill adapted for fuch operations. . 

My Portrufti crop (about three acres) was very 
fine; and on the firft of Auguft, as I found my old 
(lock of hay would not lad until Oftober* I was 
obliged to mow fome to have a fupply ready, I 
mowed thrice in Auguft, my neighbours admiring 
the excellent hay, and wondering I would not 
cut it ail. 

On the third of September a Noble Marquis, 
with whom I was in correfpondence on florin fub- 
jefts, came from a confiderable diftance to fee my 
crop, and was aftonifhed at its luxuriance ; particu- 
larly that of my oldeft portion then bearing hs third 
crop, but which an Englifh gentleman, two years 
before, had pronounced to be couch grafs. 

Not having myfelf fo much courage then (1808) 
as I have fince acquired, I had mowed its firft crop 
Auguft 26th ; the affidavit of the mower was pub- 
li(hed, depofing it to be the bed: crop he had ever 
cut ; and the certificate of the magjftrate annexed, 
aflcrting that the quantity feemed double what was 
ufually had on fo much ground. 

On the nth of September, 1810, I began to 
mow what remained (by far the greater pan) of 
my Portrufh meadow, allowing the reft of the 
month for faving, ftoring, and felling the crop, fo 
much at lead as I did not require for myfelf. Many 
came to fee it j and foutad the hay fb excellent, that 

c 2 
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whatever I could fpare was immediately engaged at 
any price. 

I think I am fecure that my timid friend will 
continue with me at lead fo far ; but to encourage 
him to proceed, I mud tell him that on the 1 1 th of 
September florin crops have not yet reached half 
their quantity of produce. He mult now follow 
me to Clonfeel, where, early in Odober I found, my 
1 34- acres of florin meadow in flrong vegetation. 

On the 8 th, I began to mow fuch parts of my 
crops as were likely to be adulterated with falling 
leaves ; and on the 1 5th (my ufual day,) what was 
to compofe a rick of bay for my (heep in winter. 

I fhall not aik my cautious friend to follow me 
any farther ; but left he fhould think of deferting 
mc/ooner 9 1 mud allure him, that until Oftober 15th 
he is perfe&ly fecure of faving florin in his own way ; 
and that his advantage will be very great in delaying 
.So long, as the higheft paroxyfm of florin vegetation 
lies between the 1 ith of September and the 15th of 
Oftober. 

I now proceed with my bolder friend alone, 



" Invitat genialis hyem*;" 

And fhall refume my own proceedings, which I think 
will encourage him. 

Having cut down two acres and a half in Oftober, 
1 took up the fey the again November 10th, and 
mowed above. an acre, {baking it out and putting k 
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into lap cocks the day it was mown ; giving up all 
thoughts of accumulating it into larger parcels, being 
perfectly aware there was not any occafion. 

November 20th, a gentleman from Flint/hire 
arrived, fcnt over for the fole purpofe of infpefting 
my proceedings. The] weather was unufually wet ; 
but to fatisfy him I mowed in various places, and 
particularly one portion he fele&ed to afcertain 
quantity. As he wrung the water out of it, he 
fhook his head.* 

I have reafon to think the gentleman was highly 
gratified by every thing elfe he faw, particularly the 
luxuriance of the crops ftill (landing on peat mire, 
fo wet and low as to be utterly unfit for any other 
culture j but as he meant on his return to publifli 
his report, I fhall leave him to fpeak for himfelf. 

From November 20th to January ift, I mowed 
at intervals (as I caught a dry moment) two acres 
and a half; finding it prudent to have a (lock of 
lap cocks before me, as I think the food better, and 
preferred by my cattle, when it has ftood fome weeks* 

I (hall probably mow about two acres in January, 
and the remainder of my crop, perhaps five acres, 
the firft dry days in February, referving what may 
be neccflary for green food to my milch cows, 

* When I had reached fo far, I dropped my pen, and went to 
the field, (January 4th,) to examine tbefe lap cocks, and found them 
in the fame ftate with thofe defcribed by the Earl of Gosford and 
Lord Vifcount Northland two years ago ; deep covered with (now, 
and the hay under it in the very higheft order, \ * 
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Thcfe lift mowings I have a certainty of faving 
with the greeted eafe ; for when it {hall have ftood 
three, or perhaps four weeks, in lap cocks, the days 
will be fo much lengthened that we are fure of dry 
weather to enable us to accumulate our lap cooks* 
into larger packages, (hake cocks, or tramp cocks, 
in which they will without fuffering abufe by weather* 
remain until wanted for ufe or fale. 

It may now be aiked, cut bono, what advantage is 
to be obtained by throwing our hay haryeft into a 
fcafon fo UUdapted to the pufpofe, and changing the 
food of wr cattle from dry, well-faved hay, to an 
amphibip^s fort of a mafs, neither green foil nor hay. 
I reply, firft, that I feed my whole flock on hay, 
which, never, puts. me to the expenfe of making or 
floring, or accumulating into ricks* 

I do $ot prefs this advantage farther than to fay, 
it mprc. than compen fates for the lofs we fuftain by 
having fome part of our work thrown upon (hort 
dtyftspd bad weather. The grand benefit derived 
frpm, onr.. late; periods of mowing lies m the great 
addition, off quantity acquired by delaying us, foloog 

* Left our terms ftiould not be nnderftood in England, I mall 
explain &em.-r~Z*p-wij mean a quantity of the fwardror hay, 
from ten ta fourteen pounds weight, gathered up into a fphedcal 
form. — 'Shake cocks, as great a quantity as can conveniently he 
accumulated by hand, without treading, and held together, try a 
rope :thtowa over; thefe run from aoo to 350 pounds.— Tramp 
cockt. fignify^ much larger ponton ; upon which a man afcends* 
difpoitsm* and treads it down by bjs weight : thefe run from jpoo 
to 1500 pounds. 
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as prudence will permit, to fever a crop in unin- 
terrupted increafe. 

Before the prefent fnow came on, January 2d, all 
my (landing fiorin was in high vegetation. I have 
dated, above two years ago, an experiment I made on 
this fubjeft along with my friend General Trotter. 
I ihall take the liberty of quoting the paflage. 

" December 28th, the day I houfedmy firft crop, 
" mowed December 7th, I took three or fotfr of 
« its firings indifcrimm&tely. I laid thetn on the 
€€ furfeee of a-flbwer-ptft, fprinkled them lightly with 
" mould, and put them in my hot-houfe ; they foon 
€C vegetated, and in three weeks the pot wis covered 
cc with a fine green fleece. Obferving one fprout 
<c unufaally large and flrong, I pulled it up, and 
€C found it was the projecting point of a firing. This 
cc faft feems of much importance ; as it proves, that 
*• when the firing was cut December 7th, its length 
" was (till increafing, and of courfe with it the 
" quantity of the crop ; a point not cafily deter- 
cc mined in the field, on account of the matting of 
" the fward." 

Now as the fiorin crop confifts of Jiolones only, 
can we doubt that when vegetation Is uninterrupted, 
that xhcfc Jiolones are always on the increafe, and of 
courfe the quantity of the produce ? And by two 
years further experience, I find vegetation continues 
fer later than December 28 th, 
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I am fatisfied that, communibus annis> fiorin crops 
gain one-third after Oftober 15th; and this year 
more, as the drought of September had retarded 
their growth, though that of May and June had 
little effcft. And as to faving thefe crops through 
the whole winter, careful experiments for three 
years had fo convinced me that fiorin lap cocks could 
not be injured by any violence or continuation of 
bad weather, that I did not hefitate this fcafon to 
truft my whole crop to that experience. 

It may be fuppofed, that thefe lap cocks require 
perpetual attention: by no means! This proved 
the wetteft, at leaft the damped winter, I remember* 
yet; roy lap cocks were but twice touched between 
the. 1 2th, of November and the id of January. At 
thefe times, indeed, after fevere ftorras, I thought 
it prudent to fet them up . a man ran through the 
field raiiiBg. and loofening each ; then in half an 
hour be tightened them up, reftored their fpherical 
form, and narrowed thqir bafes : thus he went over 
an acre in an hour and an half. 

■ 

January the ift, a briflc dry day came on, which 
enabled me to put as much hay into my lofts as I 
could venture to accumulate. 

I cannot too often repeat, that thefe lap cocks 
had ftood through the word: of the winter in the 
face of the world, when curiofity was much excited 
by the novel praftice, and the attention lately brought 
on the fiorin fubjeft. And alfo, that thefe fails (fo 
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contrary to all former experience) are in pcrfcft 
conformity with found theory : as I have fully proved 
in other eflays, that Jioloniferous produce, ought from , 
its nature to withftand all the hardships to which I 
have expofed it, the principle of vegetable life pro- 
tecting it from fermentation and putrefadion, into 
which culmiftrous produce, fimilariy circumftanced, 
we know would inftantly run. 

When I firft difcovered and eftablifhed this pro- 
perty of Jioloniferous crops, I confidered it as a 
fubjeft of much curiofity in a philofophical point*, 
of view, but did not look forward to it as leading 
to utility. , 

I dated the only advantage attending it which then 
occurred to me; to- wit, that we might now lay off 
a larger portion of florin meadow for winter green 
food, as we were fecure, had we left-too much, that 
we,. might convert the overplus into hay, which in • 
common culmiferons crops would be quite impofftble. 

But now a more extcnfive field opens to my view, 
I forefce great advantages from deferring to fever 
our Jioloniferous crops to the very lateft periods. 

I paufe before I venture to lay thefe advantages 
before your refpe&able Society, as they lead to 
flrange innovations in rural economy, to a (tile of 
food for our domeftic cattle hitherto unthought of* 
New meafures mufl have had a beginning ; little (if 
any) of the food of man in thefe iflands is drawn 
frpm indigenous vegetables. 
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The cafe with onr cattle is partly the fame. We 
can trace the progrefs of Lucerne from Media to our 
own country : Sainfoin does not belong to us; and 
the efcuient roots on which we now 'feed our cattle 
much in winter, are moftly of recent ifltroduftioto. 
Thevalue of each of thefe muft have been afcertainetf 
by patient experiment, before they could get into ufc. 

Tour Society has been pleafed to encourage ex- 
periments on an indigenous vegetable of our own j 
from the cultivation of which I have promifed no 
finall advantage. 

Every thing now feems in its proper eourfe; ytrat 
countenance will induce amateurs to make experi- 
ments, your bounty will ftimulate to greater exer- 
tions; while I, as called upon by your Secretary, 
flfall thrbugh him furnifh the neceflary materials, 
and the neceflary inftrudions. In the mean time I 
am pufhing my own experiments to the greateft 
extent my powers can reach. 

The value of florin ftolone% cut through the winter, 
and preferved in lap cock only, is the queftion now 
at ifllie; and I am endeavouring to afcertain the policy 
of the pra&ice. My former experiments upon them 
reached no farther than my milcb cows ; and their 
good effefton my milk, butter, and cream (as I have 
dated to the public before) was mod decided.* 

• As the richoeff and flavour communicated to milk by any 
particular fpecies of food is a point of the higheft confequence, I 
vas dad to avail royfclf of the testimony of Dr. Brace and Mr. Joy, 
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I proceed this winter on a grand fcale. Mf 
whole flock of all defcriptions, about fifty head* 
(exclutve of (heep,) are fed upon florin lap cock^ 
in the plaice of their ufual hay. My carriage horfci 
alone get half and half; and I declare,' upon my 
honour, I sever remember every part of my ftock r 
at this feafon in fuch good condition* 

I Jhall ftate one particular inftancc of the fucccft 
of this food. 

My family remaining behind me at the fea, m- 
carriage horfe was fem home to me, Oftoher ioth^ 
in bad health, and Idw condition ; as he was utterly 
unfit for work, I was dcfired to fend another in hit- 
place. I put him, when he came, on florin food, 
half the oldeft lap cocks I had, half thofe but a few 
days cut* He recovered quickly j in one month 
was able to return to his ufual work, and through 
the winter has continued in as good order as I re- 
member him; a more rapid recovery of flefh and- 
fbength than I ever witneflcd. 

who indeed fuggefted the idea themfelves, on feeing my little boy's 
fupper brought into the room. The gentlemeo ttfted hit milk, and- 
immediately pronounced that cream had htm mixed ninth it ; we- 
fent to enquire about it, and were allured it was the milk whence 
the cream for evening tea had been ikimmed. Mrs. RichardfoQ* 
went to my dairy, examined the pan, and confirmed the account 
we had received ; but my friends were not (atisfied. Next morning^ 
having defired t« be called when the cows were milking, aad taking 
a bowl with them, they held it to the cow they found under thp 
operation, and faw it filled. The richnefs or this little portion, 
which flood in my parlour the whole day, effipfiually remoy cd 
alj doubt. 
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• Should fiorin be found to anfwcr as good winter 
food, in the ftage I have ufed it, the benefit is incal- 
culable; fori have proved that the quantity of pro- 
duce far exceeds what we can raife in the uffial way, 
and alfo that great crops can be had from grounds 
ubfit for any other culture. A fort of pool or 
morafs, formed in the place whence the clay had been 
railed fixty years ago for brick to build my houfe 
with, and which for fifty-feven years had ferved only 
to afford coarfe foil to the horfes bringing home 
tprf to my predecefibrs and myfelf, now cultivated 
with fiorin, produces a crop double, or more likely 
treble the value of that growing on fo much ground 
io any part of the united kingdom : this, little patch 
is in a very oftenfible place. 

One: important advantage that accompanies fiorin 
in every other ilage, follows it alfo into lap cocks ; 
that is, that experiments may be tried upon them on 
the very fmallcft fcale. Theory too comes in aid of 
praftice ; fiorin of fome weeks {landing, left loaded 
with aqueous fluids than common green foil, lefs 
exhaufted by evaporation than common hay, retains 
its lefs volatile and better concofted faccharinc juices, 
of CQurfe Jhould be more nutritive and more fatten* 
ing, as I have ftrong reafon to believe it aflually is. 

It is not neceflary for me to proceed to give in- 
ftru&ions as to the mode of cultivating and laying 
4pwn fiorin grafs. The effays I have dire&ed to be 

^ * ****** • 

prefented to your Society are full on the fubjeft, 
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particularly two ; one addreffed to the Marquis of 
Hertford, the other to the Earl of Aberdeen* and 
printed by thefe noblemen for the ufe of their friends- 
Alfo a third letter, addreffed to my much-refpefted 
feientific friend G. B. Grcenougb, efq; M.P.; who^ 
together with, our common friend the celebrated 
Mr. Davy, was with me at Portrufli when I difco* 
vered the firft fiorin jlolo ; and who were fo goo<j| 
as to communicate with me on the modes of afcer- 
taining the properties and value ((hould it appear td 
have any) of this (to us a new) produ&ion. An 
aufpicious commencement of a purfuit, in which I 
have perfevered with unremitting diligence for five 
years, foon aware of the incalculable benefits to the 
agricultural world it was leading to. 

Though the difcovery of thefe Jlolones appears 
accidental, yet I had been for fome months cultiva- 
ting fiorin at Clonfecle, with all other grafles I had 
heard or read of, or obferved my/elf 9 as promifing 
valuable produce. 

It may be an encouragement to amateurs to know 
that I have not been led by a fiorin mania into a 
defultory folitary purfuit. I was fome years engaged 
in making experiments on graiTes, before I added 
fiorin to the number of thofe I was cultivating. 

The fa& was, that having exhaufted the geological 
topics into which my vicinity to the Giant's Caufe- 
uay in fummer had engaged me, and having given 
my ideas on thefe fubjeds to the world in feveral 
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memoirs publifhcd in the tranfaftbns of different 
literary focicties, I engaged in agricultural ftudies 
and purfuits. The graffes early attrafted my at* 
tent ion; and conceiving that department had not 
been cultivated by thofe who had written on its 
fubjeft, fufficiendy with a view to the benefit and 
inftru&ion of practical farmers, I laid off the pure 
gratnina as a diftinft purfuit, to which I determined 
to limit myfelf, pointing my attention to utility alone, 
leaving the varieties and diflinftive marks of this 
numerous tribe to be difcuffed by fcientific botanifts; 
I being rather defirous to contraft than extend my 
field, and refolute to lay nothing before the agricul- 
turift but what it might be ufeful to him to know. 

In fome of my Effays, a defultory mention of the 
high opinion I entertained of the daftylis glomerata 9 
brought me the honour of the correfpondence of a 
Noble Duke, well known in the fields of agriculture. 

At length, after feven years occupied in careful 
experimehts, I threw the refult into a memoir, on 
the Natural Hiflory of Grafs in general, and particu- 
larly offuch Graffes as I deemed worthy rf cultivation. 
This Memoir was approved of by the Royal Iriftt 
Academy, and is printed in their Tranfaftions. Fiorin 
I omitted, having given it publicly othcrwife. 

Of all the graffes, I had formerly cfteemcd the 
daftylis the firft, but now only next after florin. 



* Pr^vifnus huic, loogo fed pnoxitous intenrallo. 
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In the Memoir I mention I was particular as to 
the natural hiftory of the dadylis, and in the obfer- 
vations and experiments, the refult of which led to 
the good opinion I entertain of this early and lux- 
Pliant graft. That Memoir, together with one on 
Irrigation, 2xl& another on the Culture of Salt Mar/bee, 
I ihall take the liberty of preferring to your Society 
.by the firft opportunity: they, with others, being 
printed at my own fuit, for the ufe of njy friends. 

Jlcfore this paper was clofed up, a fecond infpeftor 
from Dumfriesfhire arrited, Jan. 1 5th. I went with 
him through my feven acres of meadow dill Handing, 
and found all perfectly fafe, in high vegetation, and 
rapidly increafing; the Jlolones as green as in O&ober. 

W. RICHARDSON* p. IX 

Moy, Ireland j Jan. 15/^, 181 1. 
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IN the courfc . of the Correfpondence bctweea 
Dr. Richardfon and the Superintending Committee 
of the Society, the following Queries were propofcd 
to the Do&or, which he obligingly replied to. It 
is prefumed, that to fubjoin them here will be an 
additional gratification to the reader. 

Query ift. Dr. Richardfon dates, that on January 
15th, a briik dry day enabled him to put as much 
hay into his lofts as he could venture to accumulate. 

What evil confequences did he dread by putting 
more? Was he afraid that, not expofed to the 
atmofphere, but inclofed within a roof, the hay 
wpuld receive any and what injury ? Or, if he bad 
put more, what was he apprehenfive might have 
been the confequence? 

Anfwer. / am happy to tranfaft with curious 
amateurs by interrogatories, a Jiyle I can rarely bring 
my corrcfpondents to adopt. 

In faving form hay at our late feafon, internal 
fucculence is little dreaded, external atmofpheric moifi* 
ture our fole enemy. In the middle of winter evapo- 
ration is faint , and unable to carry it off; therefore, 
January 1 5//?, / knew it could not be well dried, and 
would only venture a load or two near the door of 
each of my hay-lofts for immediate ufe. I dreaded, 
, ; 7?, previous rotting. My memoir, as I recoiled, 
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gives a minute account of the efcape of my fiorin crop 

after running from the greed of late growth into a 
feafin too late, and then injiantly encountered by the 

wettejl winter ever remembered. It is inJtru&ive,fo 
far as it Jhews fiorin powers to the utmo/i ; but it is 

not to be imitated. 

Jtyery 2d. Does Dr. Richardfon etfer fccommend, 
as a preferable pra&iccy the colle&ing fiprin hay into 
Jarge ricks or mows ? or does he think it the better 
plan, to keep it fubdivided into hay cocks, wfad cocks, 
and gfafs^cocks, equivatent, or nearly fo, to the Iriflhe 
terms Jhake cocks, tramp cocks ', and lap cocks ? Would* 
it in confequence injure the plants on which fuch 
cocks would (land ? 

Anfwer* / have afcertained now, that fiorin is 

Javed, and flored for future ufe, with more eafe and 

certainty tSan common bay* This query is beji an* 

fwered by a fiatement of my bay meafures la/If eafon ; 

my Memoir Jtating that of the preceding. 

/ commenced mowing Oftober iji^ and through that 
month mowed nine acres (very weighty) for winter 
ufe. The bay was put, whenfafe, into tramp cocks, 
probably containing 1 200 lbs. each. I conjectured that 
Jixteen oftbefe, /landing in afield very convenient to 
my houfe, would cower my confumption of dry hay until 
January, and be brought in for ufe as wanted. I 
attended myfelf when the two laji were taken down, 
December 28th, and obferved tbey produced neither 
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refufe tops or bottoms ; that their fur faces were not 
abufed or bleached by expofure to the weather ; nor 
the fiorin grafs under them injured, there being no 
putrefaflion at their bafes. 

I Jhall leave a much larger flock in tramp cocks in 
the field next winter. 

About the 1 2th of November, I began to accumulate 
the remainder of my for in bay into ricks in my yard 
with feme fears. I ordered the links or parts of my 
ricks to be made very Jhort 9 that we might run them 
up quick ; and that fhould heavy rain come on, only 
a fmall furface Jliould be expofed. This happened 
once ; and the wetted hay, eight or ten inches deep, was 
put into lap cocks in the contiguous field ; and fofoon 
as a dry day enabled us to proceed with the rick, this 
too was dryfoon^ and brought back to the rick. Until 
February to,/ did not touch my common hay ; living 
entirely on fiorin, and never found my cattle in better 
order ; a part of one fiorin rick Jhall be referved 
for next winter. 

Iguery $d. As the plants every where with us 
(fpontaneoufly produced) are frequently, in July and 
Auguft, very prolific of feeds, may it not be appre- 
hended, that the maturation of fuch feeds (as in 
all other cafes) will injure and retard the growth of 
the plants, as they proceed therein for winter con* 
fumption ? If fo, might it not be eligible to attempt 
the. taking off their panicles with a very keen fey the, 
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before fuch maturation proceed? Or, can there be 
any obje&ion, could an eligible mode be discovered, > 
to the gathering the feeds, when ripe, for future 
propagation ? 

Anfwen Speculating, as you do, / clipped off the 

panicks of \fiorin from different patches ', but the ftolones 

iffued fewer and weaker , and the crop was injured. 

S emir ami s % { invention may have bad its ufes in the 

animal kingdom ; but vegetables, it feems 9 mujl have ■ 

their natural courfe. No grafs gives more feed, nor 

more eajily faved. I gather every year for my feedf 

mariy to pleafe and flatter bis cuflomers with ; but 

feed will not do for pr office. I decline propagating 

florin by feed ; the young tendril is fo fmall and flow 

of growth , that it cannot be protected (even in my 

fmall plots for experiment) from weeds, and flill lefs 

from other grqfles. 

It is known to botanifts, thbt many of the gramlna 
have afecond production , called by them ftolones, to- 
tally different from the culmi in their nature, their 
habits, their periods. 

The difcovery of which I claim the credit is, that 
the ftolones produced by one of our gramina (the 
agroftis ftolonifera) are by far more valuable to man 
than all the refl of the graffy tribe taken together. 
That unfettered by the reflriffions to which the peri/h* 
able nature of the culmifubjeds its crops, our animated 
ftolones, fortified by the incorruptible principle of life, 
bYave feafons and weather, and preferye them/ elves 
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founds when expofedto difficulties under which the 
culmiferous crops would rapidly perijh. 

Availing myfelf of my difcovery of tBefe happy 
properties, I lament the imperfeftion of the vegetable 
material, which alone you have been ufed to convert 
into hay; and fpurning the limitations to which Jts 
nature fubjefts you, / mow my ftolonifcrous crops* at 
the periods in which they have attained their perfections 
and when they are mofl conveniently applied to my ufe 3 
without troubling myfelf about, feafons or weather, 
neither of which have, the power of dijturbing me. 

Availing myfelf too of the, umverfality of thU indU 
genous grafs of the world, / conclude that wherever 
nature produces it fpontaneoufly, it may there fafely 
be cultivated by man, that is 9 every where, in all 
foils* climates y and altitudes. Confident in the truth 
of my conclufion, I have followed this grafs wherever 
I had accefs ; to the tops of our mountains, to our 
bogs and mires,* as far, as Ovid fays, 

•~ " M Inflabile terra, innabllis unda" 



* In April I JhaU proceed to the Moors of Galloway, where I 
hape fuch reluwce on the exertions of the intelligent and fpirited 
proprietors* who place a confidence in me 9 that 1 pledge myfelf they 
Jhall this fame year* 181a, mow from heathy and peaty moors* 
as yet untouched, crops of fiorin hay, double the value of the beft 
crops in Britain. And Jhould your countrymen chufeto. follow the- 
example of their neighbours, the moors in the north of England, 
the tieatljB and waftes fcattered over frmuch of that country, the 
i^us-of Lincoln- and Cambridge/hire > find even the fands of Suffolk* 
would fobn exhibit a different of peel, and afford their proprietors a* 
w~v different vakte from*wkat they do at prefenU 
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nvitb compiete fuccefs ; and obtain from thefe hitherto 
unprofitable trails crops of hay, double the amount 6f 
any yet mowed from our very richejl grounds, and of 
far fuperior quality. 

S^uery 4tA. As in our turnip fyftem, whereby 
we procure a ncceffary renovation of our worn-out 
arables, feventy (heep may be fupported in a very 
fuperior way, and probably other (lock proportion^ 
ably, through the mod trying feafon of the year, 
(namely, from the middle of April to the middle of 
May,) with the produce of an acre of any inferior 
land of the Lapland turnip, or as it is fomctimes 
called, Turnip-rooted Cabbage ; Dr. Richardfon is 
requefted to ftate his opinion on the comparative 
produce of an acre of each, the expenfe of thefe two 
crops, per fe, being put out of the qucftion ; and 
what quantity of flock, and what way, comparatively 
with any other vegetable produftion, will it fuftaia 
during that pinching and trying month ? 

Anfwer. / mujl not be quejlioned comparatively, 
I deal in hay, wintcf green food j and fince I v)ai 
in England, I furnijb abundance of green food front 
the beginning of September, when clover fails. I 
never broke up a perch once laid down with fiorin* 
My fifth crop was very fini this year; and I have a 
fine fleece on a patch bearing itsjixth. 

I know we all Jlarve from the middle tf April to 
the middle of May. ' I fear I cannot help yw. J 



tonfefs I art trying ; but who will venture trkks with 
a crop which w& know will in Oftober produce fix 
or /even tons of bay, far better than any other. At 
the late feafon you mention, you mujl ejlimate my dry 
hay againji your own provender, whatever it may be. 
I myfelf have repeatedly ejlablijhcd my crop to 
amount from feven tons and a half to eight tons the 
Englijh acre. Two new tejlimonies of much refpec* 
tability, and in places remote from each other, and 
from me, have occurred this feafon. The Lord Bijhop 
of Derry weighed a whole acre of his fiorin, and 
found H, when quite dry, amount to j\ tons ; and 
Mr. Nagbtcn^ reprefentative for the county of Antrim^ 
at my requejl ascertained, by the aid of afurveyor, that 
a portion of his meadow amounted to fix tons eight hun m 
dred; and is confident the whole meadow (four Englijh 
acres) would have averaged fully to the fame rati. 
. I Jhall be moderate, and ejlimate an Englijh acre 
of fiorin at fix tons only, but of fuperlative hay. This 
amount of hay you mujl compare for yourf elves again/l 
the produce of an acre of your own, planted with any 
vegetables you chufe. This concejjion mujl not be quoted 
againji me ; for was I to Jlate what I thought a fair 
average for welUmanagcd fiorin crops, J Jhould fay 
feven tons and a half; and I have J anguine hopes 
that J myfelf jlo all reach ten tons. 

, Styery $tb. At what age docs Dr. Richardfon 
confider fipr'm to b$ in its grcatcft perfedUpa ? As 
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vegetation feems never to ceafe in this plant, fup- 
poling that a field was mown in June or July, would 
it not be poffible to mow the fame ground in January 
for March hay? Would the fecond crop equal, 
fall (hort of, or exceed, the one crop referved for 
winter mowing ? What would be the difference in 
quality, if any, of the fummer or winter crop? 

Anfwer. Never Jhall you get one bite from me in 
June or July. Be content with one /winging crop ; 
that must pay for the want of aftermath. Junefiorin 
weak 9 poor j and foft ; fucceeding cropfpoiled. I have 
for two or three years ejtablijhed the pra&icability and 
facility of the meafure. I am prepared this feafon 
to afcertain the prudence of it. I have referved five 
acres of good florin. Two I calculate Mill be enough 
for winter green food. Three Jhall be mowed from 
the 20th of February. I am anxious for the result.* 

* In a fubiequeot letter the Doctor informs the Committee, " that 

refult is fully afiertainedyfincc hefirfi remitted the foregoing reply to 

the Bath Society* s queries" The Doctor then proceeds, " I have 

fome reluclance inflating it y lest I Jhould revive incredulity; but as 

the meafure was promifed, 1 muft report on its fuccefs. 

u I had engaged to referee a confiderable portion of my left florin 

meadow for February mowing, and March hay makings I be$ah 

to mow Feb. iy, and Jhall mow three hours everyday, until two 

acres be cut. J proceed thus Jlowly, to remain the longer time open 

to infpettion. From the iyth to the %$d, much rain nearly every day, 

but the mowing never interrupted from ten to one o'clock ; and the 

facility of making the hay far greater than I everwitnejjed in July. 

The quantity of the crop much greater than in Oclober; and its 

vegetation was powerful in November, and never entirely intermitted. 

The quality at leaji equal ; even feparatc Jfoh prefcrves its found r 

pr/s, verdure^ and animation > from the root to the point \ while the 
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Tou wifhfor fpecimens of myfiorin hay. I fhall. 
look anxioufly for opportunities, and fliall tranfmit to 
you two parcels; one, florin hay mowed in 0£lober % 
ricked in November, and remaining ftnce like other hay* 
The fccond mowed February lj.faved and preferred 
like common hay. You put another query to me, what 
do I mean by the word hay ? A quejiion at thti mo- 
ment peculiarly appofite. By hay, / mean the produce 
°f the gramiDa,yo far dried as to bear accumulation 
into large majfes y without heating or rotting ; and thus 
prefervable in a found flate, fit for ufe, for one or 
more years. 

The fevered produce of the gramina hitherto ufed by 
man feems to admit confumption to advantage but fa 
twoflagesjfre/h cut green foil, or dry hay. 

But fiorin is confumable (as I have proved this 
winter) to a vafl advantage in an extended intermediate 
flage, for which I have not yet found a name. 
v From the \fi of November, when I quit mowing for 
dry hay, / cut on, put the produce into lap cocks, and 
confume tbefe immediately from the meadow, at various 
ages \ from one to five weeks mowed, andfo proceed 
until late infpring. This provender is not hay, but a 
mofl defirable and cheap food, which 1 am confident 
will be run upon to an immenfe extent, when its value 
fhall be underfiood. I go much at length into the fub- 
jcEl, in an ejjay on winter houfe feeding, now in the 

fenv rotten leaves of nveeds, other grajfes t or its own envelope, ift% 
Jlantly dijflpate *wken the mqfs dries." 
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prefs, of which I will take care your Society Jhall have 
a copy. 

At tbe conclusion of thefe replies to the queries 
propofed by the Committee, the Doftor avails him- 
felf of the opportunity to propofe, in his turn, the 
following interrogatories to all perfons who have 
manifefted any hoftility to his protogee florin* 

c * Have any of you ever made a (ingle experiment 
c< on the grafs, whofe introduction you are fo zealous 
iC to prevent ? 

" Have you ever watched the fuccefs of expe- 
€C riments made by others upon it ? 

" Have you ever feen a florin meadow mowed, or 
<c an attempt to convert its crops into hay, at the 
£€ feafon you difapprove, fail? 

" If you cannot give v an affirmative anfwer to all 
c< or moft of thefe queftions j will you perfift in 
c< difcouraging even experiments on the fubjeft «f 
€t a difcovery, at leaft of great promife ? 

<c Do you not perceive that ypu are fctting up 
<c your own theory againft my pra6lice 9 carried oji 
iC for years in the face of the world j that you arc 

<c oppofing your opinions to my fads 9 authenticated 
€€ by the rcfpeftability of my country ? 
" Remember the old Saw, 

" Publica lex bominuro naturaque continct hoc fas, 
(l Ut tencat vctitos infeitia debilis aQus."' 

W. RICHARDSON, D. P. 

Moy 9 Feb. 25, 181 a. 
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On the cultivation of dry Heaths, Downs, and 
generally of Light Sandy Soils, 

with Fiorin* 

fin a letter from Rev. Dr. Richardson to Thos. Gkjemb, 
efqj a Vice-Prefident of the Bath and Well of England 
Society for the encouragement of Agriculture, &c. wherein 
the Doctor has fulfilled a promife he had formerly made 
to the Society, of fliewing them how fuch foils might be 
?dvastageouily cultivated.} 



-♦ 



TO THOMAS GR.EME, Efq. 

Confecle-Houfe, Moy, Ireland, 
Sir, Feb. 4, 1812. 

I Have the honour of your letter, in which you 
requeft " I would give fuch information as would 

" lead the Bath Agricultural Society right, in the 
<c cultivation of dry heaths, downs, and generally 
" of all light fandy foils, with fioriq." 

Though very unwilling to withhold any infor. 
mation from the Bath Society, which Las diftin- 
guiihed me in fo honourable and flattering a manner ; 
and particularly when their defire is fignificd through 
you, by whom I was introduced to the notice of that 
Society, and who have exerted yourfelf fo ftrcnuouily, 
and fo ably, to imprefs upon it, and the worl^, a 
'avourabfc opinion of me, and my frotege fioriq 
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grafs; yet I hefitated for fome time, before I could 
bring myfelf to encounter the defcriptions of foil 
lead favourable to florin. 

In faft, my boafts of the aptitude of this accom- 
modating grafs for all foils had been the occafion 
of greatly retarding its propagation ; as it was too 
often firft tried in thefe unfavourable defcriptions, 
where knowledge of its natural hiftory and habits 
were peculiarly required, to obtain for it fuch treat- 
ment as Would enable it to overcome the difficulties 
and difadvantages of its local fituation. 

Frequent failures were the neceffary confequence ; 
and thefe throwing difrepute on florin, enabled its 
enemies (and you know it has many) to difcourage 
others even from making experiments. 

Hence I was unwilling to take any ftep that might 
lead to the introdu&ion of this grafs, where Ikill 
and nice management were required for it, and where 
injudicious meafures would infallibly be followed by 
difappointment. 

But though unfavourable fituations had too often 
ipdifcreetly and unfortunately been chofen for the 
commencement of florin cultivation, by thofe who 
could have afforded better foils ; and fanguine ex- 
pectations have been thereby difappointed ; ftill 
there are many farms, and even extenfive diftri&s, 
where no other defcriptions than thofe you 
mention are to be found. Are then the proprietors 
q{ thefe to be deprived of the benefits and conve- 



uiences to be derived from this new and valuable 
grafs; merely becaufe it could be cultivated to greater 
advantage in foils which they do not poffefs ? Surely 
not. Let us then try if we can make them alfo 
participate of thefe benefits and conveniences, though 
no doubt on fomewhat higher terms. 

It will be an encouragement to thefe proprietors 
to know, that their dry fandy foils ought not to be 
deemed unfavourable fcites for florin, fincc it is in- 
variably found fpontaneous and abundant in the 
very word defcription of barren fandy foils. 

We have this fad repeatedly ftated by its enemies, 
as full proof of its unworthinefs, fiace it felc&s foils 

where nothing elfe will grow. 

This is poor logick, fuch as we are often unhap- 
pily milled by. The inference 7, draw from this 
admitted fa(l 9 is, that the agrofth Jlolonifera is a mod 
hardy grafs, able to encounter difficulties and pri- 
vations fatal to the reft of its tribe. 

The intelligent agriculturift, who looks to nature 
for his leffon, will probably not be fatisfied with bar- 
ren logical conclufions ; but feeing this grafs abun- 
dant in his mod wretched foils, will, by ftudying its 
natural hiftory and habits, try if he can avail him- 
felf ip practice of the only grafs that fecms able to 
bear his unhappy foil. 

. Your proceeding is fomewhat fimilar, but with 
better data; you know that fiorin is cultivated to 
great advantage on certain foils; and you aik 
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if k can be made valuable oa other foils of fefs 
favourable defcription, and by what procefs? 

It mull afford great encouragement to the -pro- 
prietors of thefe foils to know that this agrqftii isj 
found fpontaneous and abundant on foils of fimilar, 
nature, but of far worfe defcrlption. 

The inhabitants of thefe diftrifls require hay for 
their cattle, not eauly obtained from the common 
known grafted on fuch fhallow arid foils ; for all 
graffes of which we have been ufed to make hay^ 
attain their "perfection in the dry fummer months j 
of coorfe they arrive at their (turned maturity, after 
being abridged of the neceJTary moifture, at the 
very period when they molt require it to throw 
them intp luxuriance. 

A priori* thefe gentlemen fliould expect, better 
produce on their arid grounds, from a grafs which, 
differing from all other graffes, is unlimited in its 
period of growth ; and continuing to vegetate to a 
far. later feafon, enjoys the full benefit of autumnal 
rains, with the certain moifture of later days and 
longer nights. 

Our policy then muft be, when we cultivatefiorin, 
in thefe unfavourable foils, to guard it from being 
parched up in the burning fummer months, and to 
let it enjoy as much as poffible of the more genial 
latter feafon, fo' favourable to its growth, and to the 
elongation of its ftolones. 
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*The firft of thefc objefts is eafily attained, and 
the fecond is compleady in our own power. 

Relying upon thefc principles, I have repeatedly 
boafted, that I would raife valuable crops of florin 
on the barren Suffolk finds, and even on Bagihot 
Heath, 

* But you are not inquiriug about poffibilities, or 
the extreme extent of powers ; your objeft is real 
and profitable praftice, attainable on reafonable 
terns ; and to fuch I (hall confine myfelf. 

And firft as to the time in which thefe parched 
grounds fhould be laid down. Here we are to be 
governed by the difficulties we have to encounter ; 
that is, the drought of the fumraer months, burning 
up a loofe (hallow foil : we fhould therefore come 
into a&ion in full ftrength ; our florin fhould be as 
long fettled in the ground as poffible; we fhould lay 
it down the laft week in Auguft, or the firft in 
September j we (hall thus give our grafs time to efta- 
blifh itfelf, while the vegetative powers of nature 
are in full force, through September and Oftober, 
and ftill ftrong in November. I 

, A fimilar caution is by no means neceffary in moid 
tcr grounds; for April 24, 181 1, I laid down 
florin on moid peat bog, which gave me a raoft mag-f 
oificent crop on the 28th of O&qber following; and* 
I have always had fine crops when laid down after 
my potatoes were dug in November, and December^ 
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Manure (that is compoft) forms the next objeft j 
in moijt, or loamy 9 or peaty foils, or in the vicinity 
ofjliffclay, wc have little difficulty in making up 
compoft to any extent, without calling for animal 
manure, fo valuable to the agricultural for his 
farinaceous and root crops* 

Should your arid diftrift be in the reach of fuch 
materials, and at reafonable diftance, you will eafily 
furmount its natural difficulties. 

My early culture of fiorin was in dry upland 
ground, rather jh allow > and much worn ; yet in 
2808, it produced in one part fix, in another fevea 
tons of dry hay to the Englifh acre ; in 1 809, no 
falling off; in 1 8 10, the delugesof rain made weighing 
impoffible; and in 18 11, the Committee fent from 
Scotland report mod favourably on the luxuriance 
of its crops. 

The com pods with which every fpring I covered 
this field lightly, were a mixture of turf mould and 
ajbes. In 181 1, much clay was thrown in; which 
proved unfortunate, as the extreme wet of the pre- 
ceding winter had prevented the heap from being 
properly attenuated; and after being fpread, the 
long and heavy rains made it like putty ; of this the 
Scotch Gentlemen complain. 

It is thus my comports for top dreffings were 
formed; and although I have raifed fuch enormous 
crops, I never ufed one load of animal manure. 
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I fear the cafe will be very different in the 
parched fhalltfw grounds, which form the fubjeft 
of your inquiry j and that you will not only require 
animal manure to enliven your comports, but that 
you will be much embarrafied where to find any 
earthy materials to raife for compofh 

In Norfolk, upon which I have had much con- 
verfation with my friend Mr. Curwen, their open, 
fandy y and formerly barren foil has, by ingenuity, 
mellowed into great agricultural fkill, been made to 
produce moft valuable crops ; but I could not hcai* 
of any thing adapted to compoft, except the very 
foil itfelf ; nor any thing to quicken it with, fave 
animal manure. 

Though in Norfolk, and in your dry fhallow foils, 
animal manure will be required for your comports ;* 
be it remembered, that florin crops, whether confumed* 
as dry hay, or winter green food, will produce to 
the acre a far greater quantity of animal manure 
Aan any other crop : it is not then unreafonablc* 
that a part of this manure fliould be expended in 
renovating and ftimulating the foils that produce* 
thefe fame crops. 

Whether, then, your compofts be formed by 
mixing up the foil of the place with what dung you 
can afford ; or whether you have been more fortfci- 
flate, and have found both a proper material, and 
ifties to ftimulatc it with ; I {hall affume your com*-' 
poft* to be formed, and ready for ufe. 
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The ground mud now be tilled, and loofened at 
leaft fevcn inches deep ; taking care always to keep 
the richcft part as well as pofliblc to the fdrface. 

I fhali here probably be told, that florin roots, 
never (biking an inch and half deep, do not require 
to have the ground loofened fo far below them* 

I once thought fo myfelf, and was embarraffed at 
finding that florin always throve better as the foil 
was deepen My friend Mr. Curwen pointed out 
the caufe to me, which was afterwards mod fatis- 
faftorily explained by our kind hoft, the learned 
Bifhop of Llandaff, the difcoverer. It was, that 
the perforation of the earth was a great ftimu* 
lator of vegetation : of courfe, that if the ground 
was bound up immediately below the roots of the 
plants, the afcent of that fubtile matter was inter- 
rupted, and its efficacy abated or loft. 

When thefurface (hall be fufficiently loofened 
and levelled, fpread over it one half of the compoft 
that can be afforded for the place; and then with a 
garden rake, a grafs harrow, or even a fpade, mix 
it with the very upper furface, fo as to enrich the 
little (hallow matrix, to be occupied by the roots of 
the grafs. 

Now fcatter your florin firings (ftolones) on the 
furface, and fpread your remaining compoft over 
them, fo as nearly, but not entirely, to cover them ; 
and as the vegetative powers of nature remain long 
in force after September ift, the ftolones will ftrikc 

VOL. XIII. $ 
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root from every joint, and foon compleatly eftablifh 
themfelves. 

Should the proprietor of thefe arid grounds be 
able to procure, from any reafonable diftance, q/hes, 
or even a fmall quantity of compofl very rich and 
friable ; he would do well (though it be not abfo- 
lutely neceffary) to throw a light fprinkling over his 
firings late in March: he will thus ftimulate his fiori/i 
into early luxuriance, and will have made a rich 
ikin on his furface for the ftolones, fo foon as they 
prqjeft, to ftrike their radicles into. 

By early luxuriance, a florin fleece will have 
clothed the furface, before it be burned up j will 
prcferve any moifture that falls in rain or dew ; and 
will prevent the approaching drought from pene- 
trating to the roots of the grafs. 

In the defcription of land you inquire about, the 
fummer vegetation of the florin will be more faint 
than in deeper or moifter foils; but I expert, when in 
autumn the moifture (hall be more abundant, that 
vegetation will be more powerful, and will continue 
longer in the latter ; efpecially where the furface 
fhall have been made very rich. And I repeat, that 
the natural difadvantage of thefe foils, and their inap- 
titude for florin culture, can alorte be countera&ed 
by rich manure, kept well to the furface. 

While the 'difficulty and expenfe of railing fiorhi 
crops on dry {hallow foils are greater than on thofc 
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of more favourable defcription, the advantages and 
conveniences to be derived from diem are lefs. 

My Cumberland and Scotch friends exulted, when 
I aflured them, I would fupply them with an abun- 
dance of rich green food from the firft of September 
until near May, relying on the (lore of afhes they 
commanded : But in the dry heaths and fandy foils 
you mention, the proprietor cannot with prudence 
ufe his fcythe before the middle of November ; from 
that time I conceive he will be pretty much on a 
footing with the proprietors of deeper and moifter foils. 

Dry hay is ncceffary to every agricultural ; and I 

have repeatedly boafted of the fuperior quality of 
fiorin hay, and the enormous crops this grafs produces. 

Giving me full credit for thefe positions, you 
wifli to extend its culture; and you naturally afk 
xne, can fuch crops be alfo raifed from the grounds 
which form the fubjeft of your prefent inquiries? 

When I fay yes, I muft next proceed to the taea* 
fures to be purfued. Here I fhudder fct anfwering 
you; dreading an abatement of that confidence, which 
you have hitherto fo boldly placed in me. 

I have already limited the period for fiorin hay- 
xtaking to the month of October; but then I had 
fuppofed the foil to be favourable; of conrfe that 
the vegetation of the grafs had been long in a&ion, 
and that in Oftober the crop had attained an high 
degree of luxuriance* 

£ 2 
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Will that be the cafe in the circumftances now 
under difcuffion? By no means. The drought of fum- 
mer will have retarded the growth of our grafs, until 
again flimulated by the autumnal moifture ; and far 
from having attained its perfe&ion in Oftober, it 
will then be in its higheft paroxyfm of vegetation, 
and of courfe mowed at great lofs. 

Should our anxiety for increafe induce us to defer 
mowing until fome weeks later, our hay harveft is 
thrown into the Aborted days j a feafon in which, 
although I have afcertained that fiorin hay can 
always to a certainty be faved, yet I difcouraged the 
practice, and fufpeft I {hall be excufed from troubling 
you with my wife reafons. 

If we abftain from mowing, our vegetation is 
ftill going on, our ftolones continue to lengthen, and 
our crops to increafe. Can we, then, venture them to 
ftand until a longer day fhall enable us to fave and 
ftore them with eafe and certainty ? 

This queftion is not brought forward in aid of the 
prefect difcuffion, nor is this late period of mowing 
fuggcfted merely for the accommodation of the pro- 
prietors of dry fandy foils. The queftion is already 
before you ; I have already intreated the Bath So- 
ciety to infpeft my procefs of fpring hay-making 
early in March ; I have already requefted my friend 
Mr. Graeme to conduft their Committee ; and I have 
done this without the inducements I have juft now 
fl;atcd for deferring the mowing of light, dry 
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grounds; the crops I have refcrved for late ope- 
rations, growing on loamy , rich, and moijl grounds. 

This meafure mud to you have appeared a bold 
one ; it is not fo now to me, who have pra&ifed it 
for years with fuccefs. The advantages of delaying 
to mow a vegetable in uninterrupted increafe are 
obvious : you, and your Society, are called upon to 
difcover the difficulties that occur in the pra&ice, 
and if you cannot difcover any fuch, to fanftionthe 
new meafure, by your teftimony in its favour. 

Should your Society decline my propofal, already 
fatisfied of the impoffibility of my fucceeding, re- 
member they pronounce from theory on the fuccefs 
of zpraflice they never tried; while I, led by plau- 
fible theory, have repeatedly made the experiment, 
and invariably found theory and praffice to be in 
perfcft unifon. Remember the materials I ufe (the 
Jlolones of grafs) were never attempted to be converted 
into hay by any one before me ; that I was the firfl 
who ever tried to make hay of an animated fubftance, 
impregnated through all its parts with vegetable life; 
while the hay hitherto made by others has been 
compofed of dead inanimate materials, (the culmi of 
grafs,) deprived of their life by the fcythe, and of 
courfe proceeding to a ftate of putrcfc&ion. 

I am, Sir, 

Your much obliged and very humble fervant, 

W. RICHARDSON, D. D. 
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Article II. 

On the Measures adopted by Parliament for lessen* 
ing the Expense of Inclosure Acts, 8Cc. 8Cc. 

[By the Prcfident, Benjamin Hobhouse, Efq; M.P, in & 

Letter to the Secretary.] 

sir, Whitton-Park, May 27, 1812, 

IN the ninth Volume, page 55, of the Tranfaflions 
of the Bath and Weft of England Society, over 
which, through the partiality of that rcfpcftable 
body, I have had the honour to prefide for the laft 
feven years, you will find a letter addreffed by me, 
on the 17th of Oftober 1798, to the Secretary of 
that day, on a fubjeft which appeared to me of very 
confiderable importance. As no reafouable expec- 
tation could then be entertained, that Parliament 
would put an end to private A&s for the Inclofure 
of Lands by giving to England a law in favour of 
General Inclofure ; I turned my thoughts towards 
the means of multiplying the number of private Afts t 
by abridging, as much as poffible, the great cxpencc 
with which they were attended. 

In the Spring of the year 1800, the fame fubje&, 
which had attracted my attention, engaged the con* 
fideration of the Houfc of Commons ; and a Seleft 
Committee was appointed, tot " cojifider pf the moft 
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' effeftual means of facilitating, under the authority 

* of Parliament, the inclofure of the wafte, unin- 
c clofed, unprodu&ive lands, commons, common 

* arable fields, common meadows, and common of 
c pafture." As I was a member of that Committee, 

it will not create your furprize, fir, when I inform 
you, that their Report contained a fuggeftion to be 
found in my letter, to which I have before referred. 
I am happy, however, in an opportunity of decla- 
ring, that more of the merit of that Report, which 
contains fo many ufeful regulations, is attributable 
to the judgment and a&ivity of thofe members of 
our Society, at the fame time Members of Parlia- 
ment, than to my humble, but zealous exertions in 
that great national caufe. 

In confequence of the recommendations of that 
Committee, feveral Refolutions for the purpofe of 
diminifhing the expence of private A&s of Inclofure, 
were moved in the Houfe of Commons; which 
Refolutions, with a few verbal alterations made by 
the Lords, received, before the prorogation of the 
feffion in 1800, the fandion of both Houfes of 
Parliament. 

I cannot defcribe, fir, with what fatisfeftion I 
perceived that our Society had publifhed a copy of 
thofe Refolutions ;f and exprefled a hope that " the 
" continuation of the endeavours which had pro- 
*i duced them, would (hortly prove efFeftual to the 

t See the tenth volume of the Bath Society's Papers, p. 328. 
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f 

cc end of leffening the expenccs of private Afts. ,f 
Here the fubjeft ends in our Volumes ; and it has 
occurred to me, fir, that our Tranfaftions would be 
rendered more complete, by adding an account of 
the proceedings of Parliament founded upon thofe 
Refolutions, and alfo of the eflfefts produced by 
fuch proceedings ; and by entering into an invefti- 
gation of any fubfequcnt mcafure of a fimilar nature, 
which may have been propofed to the confideratiou 
of the Legiflature. 

On the 1 8th of May 1801, a Bill was moved 
in the Houfe of Commons, in order to carry the 
joint Refolutions of the two Houfes into efFeft ; and 
it was afterwards patted into a law. The preamble 
of the Aft (41 Geo. III. c. 109) beft explains its 
objefls. " Whereas, in order to dimiaifh the cx- 
c « pence attending the paffing of Afts of Inclofure, 
" it is expedient that certain claufes, ufually coii- 
cc tained in fuch Afts, fhould be comprifed in one 
c * law ;* and certain regulations adopted for faci- 
** litating the mode of proving the feveral fafls 

* To avoid repetition, as I (ball have frequent occajion to refer 
to tHs A&» I (hall henceforward call it " the ConfoIidatJon Acl," 
and not, as it is ufually denominated, the General Inclofure Act, 
left it (hould be miftaken for an Aft for the General Inclofure of 
Lands. When I fpeak in future of « the Select Committee,'* I 
mean the before-named Selecl Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
appointed in 1800 for facilitating Inclofures. When I fpeak in 
future of <* the Refolutions," I always mean the before-mentioned 
jqint Resolutions, psuTed in the year 1800 by the Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, for prompting the Inclofufe and Improvement »f Waftc 
Land*. . . 
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<c ufually required by Parliament on the paffing fuch 
c< Afts, be it enafted, &c. &c." 

The firft Refolution is merely declaratory of the 
advantage which would attend ct a diminution of 
" the expence of inclofing and, improving, undetf 
<4 the authority of Parliament, the wade, uninclofed, 
C6 and unproductive lands, commons, common arable 
* s fields, and common meadows. 

With regard to the fecond Refolution, the 42d 
claufe of the Confolidation Aft ihould be confulted; 
which claufe allows " Juftices to take affidavits or 
€ * affirmation by Quakers, of the notices required 
** having been given, of the confents of the parties 
c< interefted therein, of the allegations contained in 
«' the preamble of fuch Bills, and of the quantity of 
cc land to be inclofed." A claufe more calculated to 
abridge the expence of a private lnclofure Bill could 
not have been devifed. Where thofe who were 
interefted in the inclofure of a parifli lived at a great 
diftance from it, a perfonal application to each of 
them by fome individual, whofe duty it was to prove, 
before the Committees of the Houfes of Lords and 
Commons, their confent, diffent, or neutrality, wat 
neceflarily attended with a very burdenfome expence. 

Mr. Charles Ellis, a very able folicitor in London, 
being aflced by the Seleft Committee, " Have you 
cc found any difficulty in procuring confents, and 
" proving the fame before the two Houfes ?" an* 
fwered, " Yes, both in regard to proprietors living 
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"at a diftance, and redding abroad. In the former 
4C cafe I have found it neceflary to go to Bath and 
u Durham, to procure the confent of proprietors. 
" The journey to Durham cofl 31I. 6s. 6d. though 
" I went by the mail. In regard to obtaining the 
" confent of the proprietor abroad, I prepared a 
<c power of attorney to his fteward in the country, 
<c who refided near the parifli to be inclofed, to au- 
<c thorife him to fign his confent to the Bill. The 
" execution of which letter of attorney was proved 
" by an affidavit, fworn before the Conful at Oporto ; 
€< and the confent thus given was admitted by both 
" Houfes of Parliament. The whole expence of ob- 
" taining this confent amounted only to ll. 13s. 8d." 
Mr. George White, an eminent parliamentary fo- 
licitor, ftated before the Seleft Committee an in- 
ftance, in which the confent of a fingle proprietor 
coft 70I. or 80I. How much, therefore, is it to be 
wiflied, that the words of this (42d) claufe of the 
Consolidation Aft, indead of being " it (hall and 
*' may be lawful, &c. &c." which words are difcre* 
tionary, had been imperative upon the Houfes of 
Parliament! The Houfe of Commons made a (land* 
ing order for the purpofe of giving effeft to this 
claufe from the fecond of July 1801, the day that 
the Confolidation Aft received the Royal Affent ; 
and adopted the praftice of admitting as evidence, 
withdut further proof, the affidavits, or affirmation, 
of the parties imerefted, &c. &c. But the Houfe 
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of Peers made no fuch (landing order; and although, 
conformably to their Refolution, they received the 
affidavit, or affirmation, as prescribed in the claufe, 
yet they always infiflcd upon the attendance, and 
required the evidence, of fome perfon who had been 
witnefs to the proceeding ' This being the cafe, the 
parties have not found it more troublefome and 
expenfive to purfue their old method of proving 
confents before the Committees of both Houfes 
by parole evidence j and therefore the praftice was 
yefumed. Hence the beneficial effefts, which might 
have been juftly expefted from this 43d claufe of 
the Confolidation Aft, were entirely defeated. 

Thus far as to one of the two objefts> which the 
Confolidation Aft profeffes to hive in view, viz, 
" the admiffion of affidavits/' agreeably to the fc- 
cond Refolution, " as to the fafts ufually required 
* c to be proved in Bills of Inclofure by parole 
« c evidence." 

With refpeft to the other objeSl^ viz. " the con* 
<' folidation into one law of the ufual provifions 
« c contained in Inclofure Bills," the Aft is made, in 
purfuance of the third Refolution, to comprehend 
all fuch claufes; and it declares in fee. 43, that 
* c all and every the powers, authorities, direftions, 
" and provifions in this Aft contained, (hall be only 
< 6 fo far operative and binding in each particular 
* c cafe, as they or any of them fhall not be otherwife 
<* provided and epafted in any fuch to be palled as 
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'* aforefaid ." By this claufe all the general provi- 
lions comprifed in this Aft are rendered as binding 
by a mere claufe of reference in private Afts, as if 
Specially inferted in them ; unlefs Parliament, under 
the power referved to itfelf^ihould 44 otherwifeorder. ,f 

For the claufes, which were common to all Afts 
of Inclofure, I refer to fuch Afts, and the Confoli- 
dation Aft; and I proceed to (hew the advantage 
derived from comprifing them into one public Aft f 
to which all private Afts might in future refer, 

Mr. James Graham, then a London folicitor in full 
praftice, (now Sir James Graham, ban.) being 
aiked by the Seleft Committee, whether " it would 
** not be a great faving in drawing up, copying, and 
cc fubfequent proceedings in Bills of Inclofure,'if 
c< many general claufes ufually inferted in Inclofure 
" Bills were enafted by a general law,** anfwered, 
c Yes, it would be a faving of nearly one half ^ and 

* fometimes more.* Mr. John Morgan, a folicitor 
in Bedford-fquare, being afked by the Seleft Com- 
mittee, whether " he had examined the Inclofure 
46 Bill (which he was then foliciting) for the parifii 
cc of Hamworth, and the adjoining parifhes, for the 
u purpofe of afecrtaining how many claufes in it 
iC might be incorporated into one general law/* 
anfwered, ' 1 have; the Bill, as printed, amounts 
c to 67 pages, of which 48 pages might be included 

* in a general law, which would fave two-thirds of 

* the expences of the Aft, in fo far as regards^raw* 
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* tog it up, copying, printing, and the fees of en- 

* groflment/ Mr. George White, (whom I have , 
before had occafionto mention,) the fame Bill being 
(hewn to him, is afked by the Committee, " how much 

the fize of the Bill might be reduced by a general 
law;" and his anfwer is, * perhaps two-fifths 
•• might be omitted ; but of the claufcs which might 
' be thus omitted in particular Bills, I much doubt 

* whether the particular cafes might not make it 

* ncccfTary, or induce the party at leaft to think it 
€ expedient, to retain them. I think, generally fpeak- 

* ing, two-jifibs of the length of the Bill might be 
€ faved, if well and carefully provided for by a 
c general law/ But it is needlefs to bring forward 
further evidence. It is obvious that the expence of 
drawing, copying, printing, and engrofling, muft be 
greatly curtailed by thus confolidating into one ge- 
neral Aft all fuch claufes as were formerly, (either 
becaufe they were required by the orders of Par- 
liament, or authorifed by general praftice,) common 
to all Bills of Inclofure. But I have been given 
to underftand by thofe who are well informed, that 
although the advantages of fuch a procedure arc 
io evident, many parties fuflfer themfelves to be 
perfuaded, on the ground that their cafes are fpe- 
cial, but where no fpecial circumftances whatever 
exift, to infert the whole, or part of the common 
claufes into their private Aft s, rather than make ufe 
of a general claufe of reference. To fuch pcrfons I 
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have only one remark to offer. If you have chofeti 
to incur an unneceffary expence by purfuing a 
pra&ice which can anfwer no other purpofe than 
fill the pockets of your agents, complain not of 
a burden which you have voluntarily impofed upon 
yourfelves. 

With refpeft to the fourth Refolution, which 
declares it to be expedient that cc provifion (hould 
be made in the general law for taxing the charges 
of the Solicitor and the clerks, and regulating 
" the conduft of the Commiffioners, and preventing 
" unneceffary delay in carrying Bills of Inclofure 
cc into effeft," I have to obferve, that in the gc- 
neral law, namely, the Confolidation Aft, no enact- 
ment, conformable to this Refolution, is to be found ; 
and that no other means have been employed to 
accomplifli fuch excellent purpofes. By the connec- 
tion in which the word " Solicitors'* is ufed in this 
Refolution, and by the Report of the Seleft Com- 
mittee on which it is founded, it is clear that Par- 
liament meant the Country Solicitors, whofe charges, 
as appeared to the faid Committee, c< were various ; 
" fome of whom afted with great honour and modc- 
€i ration, while others aimed to obtain profit in ever j 
" poflible way." Solicitors of probity, and I am 
happy to fay that there are very many, would be 
glad to have their bills fubjefted to a general tax- 
ation j and it is much to be lamented that no fuch 
™^fure has been adopted. If the Houfes of Par- 
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liament had proceeded to carry into effeft this their 
own Refolution, the mod important, perhaps, in 
point of retrenchment of all the Refolutions, there 
can be no doubt that the cod of an Inclofure Bill 
would have been very confiderably diraini(hed. The 
iong protracted attendance of the Country Solicitor 
in town is perhaps the mod heavy of all expences. 
Might not the time of his continuance there be 
fhortened, either by expediting the (lages of the 
Bill, or by other regulations ? 

As to the fifth and laft Refolution, which provides 
(agreeably to the fpirit of the fuggeftion previoufly 
thrown out in my before-mentioned letter of Oftober 
17, 1798) that Bills "for the fole purpofe of 
" inclofing fmall trafts of land, not exceeding three 
" hundred acres, fhould be confidered, as to the 
cc payment of fees, only as {ingle Bills ; and that 
" thofe for the inclofure of trads, not exceeding 
" one hundred acres, fliould be fubjeft only to the 
" payment of half the Bill fees due on a fingle Bill j" 
there is no ena&ment refpefling it in the Confoli* 
dation AQ. But a (landing order to that effeft was 
made by the Houfe of Commons, the operation of 
which commenced from the date of the Confolidation 
Aft ; and the Houfe of Lords, although they made 
no fuch (landing order, rendered their practice con- 
formable to the Refolution. 

What has been the confequence of the adoption 
•f this proceeding by Parliament? An inclofure, 
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exceeding three hundred acres, received no benefit, 
for the alteration did not reach fuch cafes; but 
where the land to be inclofed did not exceed three 
hundred acres, and alfo, where it was not more that* 
one hundred acres, the fees were confiderably reduced. 
Let us firft fuppofe the lands intended for inclofurc 
to be above one hundred, and not to exceed three 
hundred acres. If, prior to the pafling of this 
Refolution, the Bill would have been confidered a 
Double Bill, and liable, as fuch, to the payment of 
fees, amounting together, in both Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, to about 154I. 3s. 6d., fubfequently to that 
time it would pay no more, according to the table 
of fees, than about 70I. 6s* ad. — Let us now fup- 
pofe the lands propofed to be inclofed, not to exceed 
one hundred acres. If, previoufly to the adoption 
of this Refolution, the Bill would have been con- 
fidered a fingle Bill, and liable to pay fees, amounting, 
as before, to about 70I. 6s. 2d., fubfequently to that 
time it would pay, according to the table of fees, no 
more than 32L 16s. 2d.— I have ufed this expreffion, 
" according to the table of fees," becaufe the fees 
of engrofsment, which vary according to the fizc of 
the Bill, being exempted in fradice from the reduc- 
tion, the faving is in fome degree leffened. Bat 
notwithftanding this circumftance, the abatement of 
fees is in the proportion of not much lefs than one- 
*ialf ; and, no doubt, it operates as an auxiliary to 
increafe the number of fmall Inclofures. 
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Having examined the Refolutions, and ihe Con- 
folidation Aft, which originated in them, and was 
palled, as you have feen, in the year 1801, 1 muft 
requeft you to carry your view forward to the year 
181 1, no enaftment relative to the fubjeft under 
confideration having taken place during that long 
interval. In the courfe of the lad feffion, a Bill was 
moved in the Houfe of Commons, entitled, " a Bill 
cc to amend the General Inclofure Aft, and to repeal 
<c fo much of the ftatute of King Edward the Firft, 
" called the Statute of Weftminftcr the third, as 
" prohibits the creation of new tenures in cafes of 
"exchanges of copyhold and freehold lands by 
cc Commiffioners named in Afts of Inclofure." 

The objeft of this Bill was two-fold. Titles 
under exchanges of property, awarded by the 
Commiffioners appointed to carry Inclofure Bills 
into effeft, had been queftioned. To quiet appro- 
henfions under fuch circumftances, and to prevent 
future differences, was one of the objefts propofed 
by this Bill j and there is no doubt, that to remove 
difficulties with refpeft to exchanges of property 
direfted by the Commiffioners, would encourage 
inclofure, and produce great public benefit. The 
other objeft was to effeft the ufe of affidavits in 
proving confents, &c. &c. before the Committees 
of the Houfes of Parliament ', and for this purpofe 
it was provided, that " as this enaftment in the 
" Confolidation Ad had failed to produce the benc- 

YOL. XIII. p 
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" ficem effeft intended to be produced by the fame, 
" affidavits of notices and confents might be made 
46 'before a Mafter Extraordinary in Chancery, in- 
" ftead of two magiftrates," &c. &c. The Bill was 
dropped, owing, as.it is faid, to a doubt which the 
Law Officers of the Crown felt as to the propriety 
of giving to the Coramiffioners authority to create 
new tenures in cafes of exchange, and partition. I 
rejoice that another Bill, under the title of a <f Bill 
" to explain and amend the General Inclofure Aft," 
, but having the fame obje&s, is now under the con- 
fideration of Parliament. I ought, however, to 
mention that it alfo contains an important additional 
claufe, allowing Inclofures, not exceeding 500 acres, 
to be made under the authority of the Quartcr- 
Seffions, without application to Parliament. I wait 
the refult with anxiety. If the Bill (hould fuccecd, 
I will be an attentive obferver of its confequences, 
and probably {hall be induced again to trouble you. 
You will perceive, fir, that as this Bill did not 
pafs into a law, the facility which has been given to 
the paffing of Inclofure Bills, whatever it may be, 
mud be afcribed to the Refolutions, and the Con- 
folidation Ad. There can be no doubt, that by 
diminifliing the fize of the private A<5t, and reducing 
almoft all the fees in both Houfes of Parliament, a 
great retrenchment, although the amount cannot 
eafily be fpecified, has been effeded ; and that without 
this retrenchment, numerous (mall parities, the lands 
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Of which are of inferior quality, would never have 
been inclofed : but dill our annual production of 
corn is lefs, far lefs than our annual confuraption. 
I do not now advert to the late harveft, which has 
proved fo deficient, nor to the prefent high price of 
bread, which has brought fo much diftrefs upon the 
poorer claffes, but to our ufual fupply in the common 
courfe of the feafons. - If it be true, as aflerted by 
Mr. Rofe, (and there can be no doubt of his accu- 
racy,) that the population of Great-Britain has in- 
creafed in the lad ten years to the amount of one 
million and a half; and that although of late Inclo- 
fures have greatly multiplied, the multiplication has 
not kept pace with the increafed confumption of the 
nation $* why (hould we content ourfelves with fuch 
expedients, as the encouragement of the growth of 
Potatoes, and the improvement of our Fisheries? I 
agree with Mr. Rofe, that from thefe refources a 
confiderable fupply of fubfiftence may be derived; 
but why not have recourfe, in conjunction with theft 
aids, to a far more powerful meafure, to a General 
Inclofure Bill ? Why not adopt the plan, either in 
letter, or fpirit, recommended in the Report of the. 
Committee of the Houfe of Commons on Wafte 

* See the fpeech attributed to Mr. Rofe in Stockdale's Parlia- 
mentary Regifler, No. a, of this feffion, upon prefenting to the 
Houfe of Commons, on the 17th of January laft, " a comparative 
" Statement of the Papulation of Great-Britain in the year i8oi, ,; 
(when the annual cenfus was firft taken,) " and the year i&xx, (hew* 
" iflg the increafe or diminution thereof*" 

F 2 
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Lands, &c. in the year 1797? The portion of latfd 
inclofed by mutual Agreement, without an exprefs Aft 
of Parliament, being neceffarily very inconfiderablc in 
confequence of numerous impediments, as for inftance* 
where any of the perfons interested were minors, 
&x. &c. the Committee advifed the introduction of 
a law for removing any legal difabilities which might 
ftand in the way of fuch an Agreement: but where 
all the parties were not in favour of a divifion, they 
fuggefted the appointment of Commiffioners, with 
authority to make an allotment for thofe who fhould 
give thefr confent ; rightly concluding that the 
diffentients, feeing the advantages poffeffed by the 
holders in feveralty, would foon defire that their 
(hare alfo might be apportioned. This was the 
plan which the Committee of 1797 recommended 
to be adopted in England ; and if Parliament had 
given its fan&ion either to this, or any other fcheme 
which appeared to its wifdom better calculated to 
accomplifti a General lnclofure, the many dreary 
tracts of vail extent, and the many millions of un- 
cultivated acres which the eye now furveys with fo 
much pain, would long ere this time have contrU 
buted to the national fubfiftence, ftrength, and pros- 
perity.* , But why fhould the advantages, both 
public and private, of fuch a meafure, be confined 

# It is fuppofed by the before-mentioned Committee on Wafte 
Lands, &c. that England alone contained about 46,000,000 acres, 
md that about 7,800,000 of that number were Wait es and Commons, 
*A *n entire inonifJ^pted ftate. In the laft fifteen years tbjtatft 
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<to England only? I am aware that' a General In- 
cloture A& was patted in Scotland in the year 1 695, 
and that under its provifions many Commons have 
been divided in a manner highly fatisfa&Qry to all 
parties* But this law is liable to two objections— 

quantity has, no doubt, been confiderably (Jiminifhed, but in what 
degree it is impoffible correctly to afcertain. The Committee, 
in calculating how long it would take to inclofe, under the prefent 
fyftem, the extent of land then remaining uninclofed in England, 
-went upon the hypothefis that 50,000 acres, taking one year with 
another, would thenceforward be annually inclofed. Perhaps that 
cftiraate is too low. Let us fuppoie the number tp be double, 
which is furely above an adequate allowance for the fubfequent 
increafe of Inclofures ; and let us fee how many acres would ftill 
f ontinue uninclofed in England. 

ACRES. 

7,800,000 Waftes and Commons, at the end of the 
year 1796. 
Peduct 1,500,000 fuppofed to be inclofed in the Jail fifteen years, 

at the average rate of 100,000 acres annually. 

6,300,000 Wailes and Commons in England, at the be- 
ginning of the year 1812. 

I with that I could have brought forward a ftatement lefs depen- 
dent on conjecture, I agree with the learned and patriotic Bifhop 
of UandafF, that " it is advifeable for Parliament to interfere, and 
u pafs an Act for the purpofe of obtaining an accurate afcertain- 
" ment of the number of acres, and the proportion of Commons, 
" (tinted Paftures, &c.&c. in each parilh of the United Kingdoms." 
[Vol. vi. Communications to the Board of Agriculture, published 
in 1808, p. 11.] If this were done, we mould arrive at foraething 
|ike certainty as to the number of wafle and uncultivated acres, not 
only in England, but the filler kingdoms. It cannot fail to be 
obferved, that I have not taken into the account the Commpn Fields 
in England, both paiture and arable, &c. &c. which were fup- 
pofed by the Committee to contain at that time about 1,200,000 
acres. It is needlefs to point out how very much their produce 
^vould be increafed, if they were inclofed, and hoJden in severalty* 
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the one/ that under this ftatute no Common can be 
divided, in which either the Crown, or any Royal 
Borough, is interefted: the other, that to afcertain 
the right of parties, and their mutual interefts, before 
a Court of Law, has ixafome inftanccs been attended 
with heavy ex pence, and great delay; and in others 
been found almofl impra&icable. With refpeft to 
Ireland, ihe muft unavoidably (land in far greater 
need than England of ah alteration in the prefent 
fyftem of inclofing under the authority of fpecial 
Afts of the Legiflature ; for fince the removal of 
her Parliament, the expence of the country folicitor's 
attendance in London for the purpofe of proving 
notices, confents, &c. &c. muft fall upon her with 
increafed weight, and occafion ah Irifh to cpfl much 
more than an Englifh Bill of Inclofure. How much, 
therefore, is it to be defired, Cr, that not only Eng- 
land, but Scotland, and Ireland alfo, fliould enjoy the 
beneficial effe&s of a general law, authorifing the 
Inclofure of all Wafte and Commonable Lands, and 
at the fame time making fpecial provifions for the 
prote&ion of individual rights ! It is dated by Count 
Hertzberg, minifter of that great monarch Frederic 
the Second of Pruffia, that his Royal Matter annu- 
ally expended, from the year 1763 to the end of 
1783, at the rate of a,ooo,ooo of German crowns, 
or 300,0001. fterling per annum, in the internal 
improvement of his country, by draining lakes, enw 
Ranting rivers, &c. #c.j and in particular, <c by 
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" the abolition of Commons, and the reparation of 
" arable land and pafturage, of which an individual 
" proprietor could reap much greater advantage 
" after a divifion, than when he holds fuch right in 
cc common with others." This judicious and public- 
fpirited fyftem rendered Pruffia, which is naturally 
barren and feeble, both wealthy and powerful. I 
aik not, however, for thefe nations, any public grant 
of money ; I aik only for a removal of thofe bars 
to improvement, which cut us off from the full 
pofleffion of the advantages belonging to us in foil, 
climate, and agricultural knowledge. 

Why do we negleft the bleffings which the all- 
bountiful Author of Nature has put into our hands? 
We have mines of trcafurc, but we feem to know 
not the value of our domeftic riches. We draw 
from foreign countries that precarious fupply of 
corn, which, at a certainty, we could procure from 
home. Let us turn our eyes to China. The ave- 
rage population of that vaft empire confifts of three 
hundred inhabitants, or perhaps more, to a fquare 
mile, and yet they are maintained in plenty, without 
affiftance from other countries j while we, who have 
not many more than one hundred to a fquare mile, 
are dependant upon foreign fupply for a great pro- 
portion of our fubfiftence. I cannot here forbear from 
quoting the forcible words of Sir George Staunton. 
Iu his account of Lord Macartney's Embaffy to 
China, he fays, ( ' There no commons or lands are 
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" differed to lie wafle through negleft, or through 
? c the caprice, or for the (port of great proprietors. 
" No arable land lies fallow ; and whatever defcft 
" there may be in the foil, it is fupplied by mixture 
" of other earths, by manure, watering, and ufeful 
" induftry of every kind." Would that thefe words 
were applicable to every part of thcfc kingdoms! 
"Would that every acre of wafte and unprodu&ivc 
land was inclofed, and brought into cultivation! 
Would that all the obftacles, which ftand in the way 
o£ an objeft fo confummately to be wifhed, were 
removed ! When that time fhall fully come, inftead 
of importing corn, which annually cofts the nation 
fo many millions,^ " we (hall have food within thcfc 
" our fortunate ijlands for the annual fuftenance of 
" thirty millions of people at the lead ; and with a 
" population of thirty millions, what power in 
« c Europe, what combination of powers, will dare to 
" attempt our fubjugation ?"f I truft you will feel 
allured, fir, that to no perfon could this event prove 
more delightful, than to him who is,with great efteem, 
and the ftrongeft good wifhes, fmcerely yours, 

BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, 



* See Mr. Rofe's fpeech, as before. 

+ See iji ?ol. vi. of Communications to the Board of Agrieulture % 
rhe highly-interefting paper by the Bifhop of Llandaff, to which ( 
^v \ before referred. 
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P. S. Since thefe flicets were printed, the Bill, 
which was brought forward this feffion for the 
porpofe of " explaining and amending the General 
*' Inclofure Aft," i. e. the Confolidation A#, has, 
like the Bill of laft Seffion, been dropped in the 
Houfe of Lords. When it was forefeen that it 
would not pafs, another Bill was introduced to the 
notice of Parliament, which went further in two 
refpe&s than that Bill j for it fpecifically provided 
that official copies of affidavits before a Matter 
Extraordinary in Chancery, as to the fads ufually 
required to be proved on the paffing of Inclofure 
A&s, {hall not only be admitted as evidence in all 
Courts, &c. but before Committees of both Houfes 
of Parliament ; and that the fame benefits fhall be 
extended " to Afts. for draining or improving of 
land." As this Bill did not interfere with the 
Statute of Weftminfter the third, or give new 
powers of any kind to the Commiffioncrs named in 
AQs of Inclofure, it was hoped that it would prove 
qnobje&ionable to the Houfe of Peers, but it was 
thrown out by that branch of the Legiflature. I 
f>ewail the fate of both thefe Bills. 

§ept. 10, 1812. B. H. 
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Article III 



On the Prospect of an Inclosure Bill* 



To the Secretary, 



sir, 

TJERMIT me to congratulate the Society on the 
•*■ aufpicious profpeft of an earned Petition to 
Parliament, for the paffing of a General Inclofure 
Bill, at a time when the diflreffes of a large pro- 
portion of the kingdom, on account of the dearnefs 
of provifions, muft powerfully plead in its behalf. 
Refpefting a General Inclofure, for more 
fpeedily bringing into cultivation the wafte and 
neglefted lands of the United Kingdom, I have 
already faid and written fo much, that I am almoft 
afraid of repeating my . folicitude ; for however 
fmcere and laudable our views and endeavours may 
be, it is poffible to injure a fubjeft, in the opinion 
of fome readers, by over-anxiety. But fince the 
publication of our laft Volume, which contained my 
thoughts much at large on the fubjeft, as connected 
with population, the arguments then ufed have re- 
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ceived additional ftrength from the ferjous com- 
plexion cf the times. The great diftrefles of the peo* 
pie employed in the various flu&uating manufa&ures, 
together with the fcarcity or dearnefs of provifions, 
have evinced the necessity of a more extenfive fcale 
of Agriculture. My avowed objeft has be^n, and 
continues to be, that the ftrength, iecurity, and hap- 
pinefs of the country may be firmly fixed on the 
{jure bafis of fuch provident and eafy means. 

To thofe fentiments, therefore, I hope I may not 
be taxed with vanity in wifhiug to refer. But, as coo* 
ne&ed with the fubjed, I am defirous of making my 
moil cordial acknowledgements to thofe watchmen 
of general fcience, thofe guardians of our good fame, 
thofe able regulators of moral and literary tafte,— the 
Monthly Reviewers. To that celebrated corps ol 
eenfors, that band of patriots, I have been accuf. 
tomed to look with a fort of peculiar veneration, 
from my youth up. They have doubtlefs changed 
hands, and fuffered the fucceffions of mortality and 
renovation, in common with other fraternities and 
learned bodies, during the half century \ in which I 
have attentively read their labours. But as a body, 
they have maintained their dignified diftin&ion, and, 
to ufe with great propriety a modern phrafe, " have 
i4 deferved well of their country." It was therefore 
with Angular pleafure, that in their number for May 
laft, in which they reveiwed our 1 2th Volume, I found 
jnyfelf noticed by the flattering appellation of their 
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cc old friend!" This diftin&ion morethan counter-ba- 
lanced any regret that I could feel, at being confidcred 
as rather a deluded enthuGaft, on the fubjeft of inclo- 
fures and augmented cultivation. I certainly did, 
9nd do now, wifii to exprefs myfelf warmly on thofc 
means, whereby, under Providence, my old friends 
themfelves, in common with all good citizens, may 
continue to be comfortably clothed and fed : and I 
truft they are not become fo " rich and full," as to 
be difdainful of my friendly concern for their well- 
being ! If not, they will kindly pardon my preemp- 
tion, in here exchanging with them a few more of 
my fentiments on extended farming, as the means of 
feeding an increafed population. My old friends are 
difpofed to fmile at my extravagant ardour for bring- 
ing into cultivation i o millions, or even 5 millions, of 
additional acres ! They quote againft me the com- 
plaint of my refpeflable neighbour and friend Mr. 
Tugwell, that when he was in bufmefs, he had often 
to regret the fcarcity of farming labourers, and the 
difficulty of getting in crops on emergencies, arifing 
from variations of weather, &c. This moil certainly 
is now, and may ever be, felt as an inconvenience, if 
not one of the mod perplexing difficulties, in agricul- 
ture ; and difficulties muft ever attach to the bed: 
iccomplifliment of all matters of great and extenfive 
mportance. But is this a found argument againft 
uc practicability of bring an additional five million 
nf acres under the plough > Such an augmentation 
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cannot be the work of a very fhort period : it mttft 
be the gradual bufinefs of a fucceffion of years. Bat 
the fyftem by which it may be accompli(hed being 
6nce begun with fuitable ardour, the means of pro- 
grefs will be found, and will multiply in due propor- 
tion. A call equally urgent with that which brings 
into employ additional thoufands and hundreds of 
thoufands of young perfons, in aid of trades and 
manufactures, would fufficicntly excite and engage 
the youth of this Country to agriculture. If it be 
aiked, " where are thofe youths to be found, who 
" may anfwer fuch a call ?° we would reply, on 
the principles of Malthas, they Would be gradually, 
and not flowly, born for the purpofe ! In other words, 
they would come into exigence in proportion as the 
means of maintenance and accommodation, by profi- 
table field labour, increafed. In that proportion the 
natural propenfity to marriage would induce our 
young hufbandmen continually to marry. The 
natural efFeft would be, a legitimate healthy offspring; 
who, of both fexes, and from early childhoad, would 
moftly be brought into the field for various ufes, and 
would of courfe generally grow up in the ufefol habits 
of their parents. This rcfult, indeed, pre-fuppofes 
a due provifion of decent huts and cottages for 
their accommodation. Such a provifion is what the 
advocates for field-improvements have ever warmly 
pleaded for, and it 4$ an effential article in the great 
plan. But neceffity, and indeed fclf-intereft, mud 
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induce land-owners, principal farmers, and even 
country builders, to concur in ere&ingfuch dwellings • 
The well-known general principle would not fail to 
operate, c< whatever is wanted, and can be paid for 
< c at a fair price, willfoon befuppliedi" not to omit, 
likewife, that the habit of fupply in any department 
is commonly feen to augment by example. Inftances 
wouldfometiraes occur of fuch young perfonschoofing 
to go off, from field labour, to trades and manufac- 
tures; but h general their choice would be otherwifej 
from the habits in which they are trained, that choice, 
we may fairly expetf, would be chiefly governed by 
views of advantage. And as the population among 
manufacturing workmen in flourifliing periods would 
alfo increafe in proportion to the eafe of maintaining 
a famify by thofe kinds of labour, fuch hands will 
always be more or lefs regularly, but in general 
fufEciently, fupplied in like manner. The field 
department may be reafonally expefted to be duly 
filled from its aforefaid natural fource. But when 
manufactures extenfively fail, as has been often and 
will be often the cafe, the flourifhing field may forae- 
times prove an happy retreat for the mofl induflrious 
and orderly manufacturing poor. Not that they can 
be equally valuable at once in the field with thofe 
who have been regularly trained, but they muft of 
^ourfe labour for a feafon for lefs money ; yet their 
jocdition may be rendered comparatively comfortable 
*unnc \ pinching period j and by their additional 
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numbers, extra works of field improvement may ht 
feafonably undertaken and accomplished. On the 
whole, we may fairly conclude that additional culti. 
vation of land cannot be too extenfively engaged in, 
fpr the fecurity, profperity, , ftrength, and domeftie 
comfort of our country ! So much under the head 
of labourers* 

But another objection of our learned Reviewer/ 
remains to be noticed, — that is, the impracticability of 
finding manure for fuch an additional quantity of 
land in tillage ! This feems with them an infur- 
roouD table difficulty. Let me entreat their attention, 
in their claffical clofets, for a few moments longer, 
and I truft they may poffibly fee caufe for changing 
their theoretic fentiments. 

As we mud not refrain from beginning to enclofc 
and cultivate five millions of acres of negle&ed lands*' 
till manure (hall have been prepared, and mjlore for 
the whole quantity; our plan mud be to begin our 
operations, with a view to a certain great end, and 
proceed as we can; and this is precifely what all other 
fpirited cultivators have fuccefsfully done before us* 
Indeed thofe of the prefent day may foon be expected 
to furpafs, not only their early predeceffbrs, but all 
intervening generations ; becaufe they will have at 
hand the records, and tranfmitted knowledge, of all 
former ages. The metropolis, the chief refidence of 
Reviewers, could afford, comparatively, but little 
afliftance in manttra for fo extenfiwe a concern. Tht 
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refufe of Covent-Garden, and all the other Loftdon 
markets, the fweepings of all the ftreets, the dung 
from all the (tables, in London, Weftminfter and 
their vicinity, large as the aggregate mafs mud be* 
may continue to be wanted for local ufes within a 
limited diftance. The fame may be faid of the pro- 
duce of all other large cities and towns. But manure, 
where wanted for diftant newly-enclofed fields, mult 
he found and made, — and farming fcience and inge- 
nuity can fufficiently furniih them : The means are 
abundant, and the ufe of them underftood. Our 
old father, Jethro Tull, has maintained, (though 
rather extravagantly,) that almoft all the neceflary 
nutriment of lands in tillage may be derived, by 
certain management of the natural foil, from atmo/* 
pheric influence : and after great allowance for the 
enthufiafm of his ideas, though profeffedly formed 
in praflice, it mud be admitted that much aid is to 
be derived from a due application of his principles, 
efpecially in the drill hufbandry, wherever that mode 
can be advantageoufly ufed. Numerous other 
fources are however to be found. The paring and 
burning fyftem is applicable to many furfaces, foils* 
and fit uat ions ; and an excellent mode of commence- 
ment in culture it frequently is. It furniflies a 
powerful manure for firft crops. A firft crop, howe- 
ver ufed, in farming pra&ice, moftly produces manure 
for a fecond ; and fucceeding crops, judicioufly taken, 
tncreafe it. The do&rine of intermediate £/w* f hoing f 
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and ameliorating crops, anfwering many purpofcs 
of manure, is now generally underftood. The 
burning to afhes of numerous weeds and trumpery 
frfom the furface, the refufe earth from making and 
deanfing of ditches, added to liable dung, and lime 
where it abounds, fof compoft ; the careful prefer- 
vation of all other foil of the fajm-yard, including 
the running of urine from (tables, and from cattle In 
farm-yards, into proper receptacles ; the dung and 
urine of (heep* and fome other depaftured cattle 
abroad : all thefe are conftant and growing means 
of manure in good hufbandry. They are the natural 
effeds of judicious farming progrefs. But there is 
one very important do&rine, which, if noiuniverfally 
founded in fad, is not uncommonly fo, viz, that a ma- 
nure at lead not improper for the furfaces of lands 
is generally furnifhed by nature in an under-ftratum ; 
and may not unfrequently be found, at no inconve- 
nient depth, under the rcfpc&ive furfaces. Such 
are lime/lone for burning into a moft powerful agent, 
and marl, a well-known worker of wonderful im- 
provements : Thefe two are often found, alfo, in 
detached beds or ftrata, of eafy accefs, and almoft in* 
exhauflible dimenfions. 

On the whole, the idea of infuperable difficulty, 
from want offufficient manure, is to be confidered 
as unfounded in faft and experience ; and, confe* 
quently, to be placed out of the queftion on this 
•important fubjefh 

vol, XIII. g 



Happy (hould I be to find that my old friends, 
whofe chara&er, and whofe remarks in general, I 
fo highly refpeft, are led, by thefe my datements, to 
difmifs their apprehenfions refpefting my vifionary 
cnthufiafra ; that they may think my brain is not 
wholly turned, by this national topic ; but that my 
head and heart are (bberly working together for a 
good end ! My worthy cenfors and myfelf are 
perhaps grown too grey, in our refpe&ive Rations, 
to admit of our living to fee the great improvements 
that may hereafter refult from a General Inclofure 
Bill, and a confequent mod extenfive cultivation. 
But thofe improvements will be made : They mujl 
take place, if the greatefi focial and political good of 
our country be ever purfued in earned* The un- 
profitable commons and wades near London have 
too long been ihamefully neglefted. I hope and 
trud the time is approaching, when they will be 
made to wear a far different face. It would be 
aufpicious; and in proportion to their publicity, muft 
furnifh an influential example. I mod certainly 
fhould rejoice to fee it, on general ground of advan- 
tage to my country. But there is one particular 
pleafure, which I might poffibly derive from it, of no 
common defcription, — and that is, the opportunity 
it might afford me of inviting my old friends, the 
Monthly Reviewers, to relax alittle from their learned 
dodies, and meet me, with a few other friends of the 
Bath and Wed of England Society, on the reclaimed 
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and cultivated region of HounJJow-Heaihy that 
former fcene of plunderers, gibbets, and barbarifmi 
There we would furvey, with rural delight, a new 
c reation of pleafant little Farms, Cottages, and happy 
Cottagers ; a lively epitome of what this nation, 
— of what a renovated world might be ! There, 
on a redeemed fpot, we would congratulate each 
other, as in the day of profperity, on the happy 
fcenery around us ; and then, adjourning to a 
neat new Inn, (no bafelefs fabric of a vifion !) with 
all the fobcr dignity fuitable to our characters, we 
would partake together of a civic feaft ! ! For the 
honour of the Bath and Weft of England Society, 
our literary London aflbciates fhould be handfomcly 
treated on the occafion ; not as at a fumptuous city 
banquet, with turtle and venifon, and fifh from 
Billingfgate ; but (in a ftyle becoming decent farmers 
and patriotic writers) with " fweet and favoury 
meat," the produce of the furrounding fields, with a 
difh of barn-door fowls, and the beft ale that could 
be procured ! If the luxury of wines were fet before 
us, they fhould be generous and of good flavour. 
But we (hould not need either a Dignutn to fing, or 
a political toafl-mafter to raife unfeemly mirth and 
clamour : our objed fhould not be a day of riot 
and intemperance ; not, 

" The infpiration of the fparkliog bowl ;'• 

But, 

" The feaft of reafon, and die flow of foml." 

e 2 
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And thus we might fet an example to the awakened 
land-owners, and bed patriots of numerous other 
improved diftri&s, of rational rejoicing in the do 
mcftic profperity of our country. 

WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 

Hetling-Houfe, Bath, Jan. i, 1813. 



Article IV. 

Report of a Committee appointed to conduct the 
Trial of Ploughs, far the Premiums of the 
Society, at Deptford Farm } June 13, 1811. 

IN executing the commiffion with which -the 

-*• Society entrufted us, we had the pleafure of 

witneffing more zeal, exertion, and freedom from 

prejudice, than has ufually fallen to the (hare of 

Committees conducing Ploughing Matches, The 

late experiment at Deptford Farm was honoured 

with a numerous and highly refpe&able attendance. 

Befidcs which, the number of Ploughs fent in com* 

petition for the Premiums was more than in any 

other inftance in the Society's annals. Eight ploughs 

entered the field, and thefe were not merely the 

Roughs of the country, but ploughs of different 

:onftru&ion, which excited much intereft among 

he fpeftators, and caufed much calculation on thfe 

oart of the judges. And, what is worthy of notice, 
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although the premium did not confine competitor! 
to employ any particular quantity of force, there was 
but one Plough drawn with more than i horfes or 
oxen, and that was with 4 horfes of a diminutive 
clafs. The foil was ftone-brafh of a 3-years giafs ley, 
marked out in half-acre portions as nearly firailar as 
poJTible, for the choice of which the ploughmen 
drew lots. The depth of the furrow was 4.4- inches. 
The following is a numerical lid of the portions 
of land; the names of the implements ufed 1 the 
force refpeQively employed ; and the time in 
which the work was performed by each : 

No. 11. M. 

1. Mr. Gourlay, a Scotch Plough, drawn by a horfes, in 1 ji 
a. Mr. Patient, a Wiltlhire Plough, 4 ponies with leader,in \ 39 

3. Mr. Biggs, a Double-furrow Plough, jhorfeswith leader, in 1 a$ 

4. Mr. Davis, aHampfhire Patent Plough, a horfes, in 1 jfi 

5. Mr. Gourlay, a Rantome's Patent Plough, a liories, in a 7 

6. Mr. Garrett, a Beverftone PlouRh, - - 1 horfe, in 1 3* 

7. Mr, Gourlay, a Double-furrow Plough, - a horfes, in o 59 

8. Mr. Bennett, a Sco:ch Plough, ... 1 oxen, in a 51 

Mr. King, of Stouiton, Mr. Dyer, of Kingfton- 
Peverell, and Mr. Baker, of Warminfter, having 
been previoufly chofen umpires, accurately furveyed 
the quality of the work, and at the ufual time (after 
dinner) made the following adjudication. 

" Deptfoed Inn, Wij.ts. 

*.* June 13, 1811. 
** AT the reqoeft of a Committee of the liath and 
Weft of England Agricultural Society, we the 
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underfigncd have undertaken to become umpires te 
decide on the merits of certain ploughs, for the 
Premiums of the faid Society, at Dept ford. Farm, 
this day ; and we are unanimoufly of opinion, after 
due confidcration of all the objefts embraced by the 
Society, and what appears to be of permanent 
utility, that the Double- furrow Plough, Itfo. 3, 
with two horfes, is entitled to the firft premium ; 
and the Ranfcme's Patent Plough, No. 5, to 
the fecond. 

" JOHN KING. 

" WILLIAM DYER. 

" GEORGE BAKER. 

" N. B. The above decifion was made on the 
principle of chcapefl and bed." 

Much expectation was formed that one of thq 
premiums would have been adjudged to the Bever* 
fione plough ; and it appears that its portion of land 
was ploughed in a (hort time by a fmall force; 
the work alfo was well done. But as there was 
good reafon for placing implicit confidence in the 
judgment and impartiality of the umpires, and their" 
decifion being formed on the principle of " chcapefl 
and bed," according to this day's experiment, the 
award was received with univerfal fatisfa&ion by 3 
numerous affembly of opulent and iktlful farming 
gentlemen. We cordially acquiefce in the decifioq 
V He ridpes; ^nd beg leave to requeft, that it may 
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be recommended to the Annual Meeting, to award 

the firft premium 

£. s. d. 

To Henry Biggs, efq; ---660 
To Edward Mould, his ploughman 1 1 o 

And the fecond premium, 

To Robert G our lay, efq; - - 4 4 o 
To William Seville, his ploughman 010 6 

The iffue of this day's experiment led us to remark, 
that the trial of Ploughs (originating with the Bath' 
and Weft of England Society) has overcome, in a 
great degree, a long-lamented prejudice with refpeft 
to the conftru&ion of ploughs, and the forcef ne- 
ceflary to be employed; and is gradually introducing 
a better fyftem, of which the conduft and attention 
of the Wilrfhire farming gentlemen, in this in- ' 
fiance, has given an eminent proof. Another cir- 
cumftance which attra&ed our obfervation was, 
that the ploughmen were chiefly young men, who 
feverally fet about their talks with great ardour, 
confiderable ikill, and a determination to obtain the 

t A Member of this Society, on the Saturday following the 
ploughing at Deptford, and who was prefent, accidentally over- 
took, on his way toWarminfter market, a very refpeclable farmer; 
who, in converting on the fubjeft of the ploughing, obferved, that 
his mind had been thoroughly fatisfied of the prejudice again ft the 
general expenfe and unneccfTary force made ufe of in ploughing : 
and had his father adopted what he now was convinced was right, 
namely, " working on his farm twelve horfes inftead of fixteen, 
he need not now have been the renting farmer." 
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premiujn ; proving to the fpe&ators, that, while the 
great and opulent are encouraging the fcience of 

agriculture by their patronage, and the ingenious 

• 

are affifling it by their improved inventions, it will 

* 

not fail through any deficiency of the labouring hand, 
under the encouraging influence of thefe enlightened 
times. The judges were fo impreffed with the 
meritorious conduft of all the ploughmen, that they 
fet on foot a fubfeription, to be divided among thofe 
who had not obtained a premium. A fum was railed 
(which was diftributed at the difcretion of the 
judges) fufficient to give each a gratuity nearly 
equal to the amount of the lowed premium. From 
this circumftance, we take permiflion to • fuggeft, 
that if the Society, at their Annual Meeting, (hould 
think proper to enlarge their premiums for this 
highly-important operation, both in number and 
value, particularly to ploughmen, it will be attended 
with very beneficial effe&s. 

It was intended to have made an experiment with 
weighing the Ploughs, agreeably to a propofal 
made by Capt. William fon, at the lad General 
Meeting, which propofal was then adopted, and 
ordered to be printed. Mr. Garrett, of Lavington, 
with bis Beverftone plough, fent alfo an index for 
weighing ploughs previous to trial, and likewife a 
man to explain the ufe of it ; but owing to the 
novelty of the pra&ice, for which the minds of all 
*he competitors were not prepared, and as it was 
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not contained in the conditions of the premium, the 
adoption of either mode was, for the prefent, waved* 
We think the pra&ide a defideratum. If the So- 
ciety fhould be of the fame opinion, perhaps, at the 
Annual Meeting they may make the ufe of fome fort 
of dy nanometer a fpecific condition to entitle a 
competitor to a premium* 

We remain the Society's obedient fervants, 

ROBERT GOURLAY, 
HENRY BIGGS, 
JOHN BILLINGSLEY., 
CHARLES GORDON GRAY, 
HENRY WANSEY, 

LEWEN TUGWELL, 

We the underfigned take the liberty to add to 
this Report, that the two Gentlemen at the head 
of this Committee were particularly inftrutnental in 
effecting the fplendour of this day's bufinefs. Mr* 
Gourlay was fo obliging to accommodate the So* 
ciety with the ground where the trial was made* . 

JOHN BILLINGSLEY, 
CHARLES GORDON GRAY, 
HENRY WANSEY, 
LEWEN TUGWELL. 
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Article V. 

Eulogy on the late John Billingsley, esq; 
delivered by the President, at the Annual 
Meeting 1811, while the Society was delibera* 
ting on the best Mode of perpetuating a good 
Likeness qf their much-valued but deceased 
Vice-President. 

THE moment is arrived, Gentlemen, when we 
are called upon to exercife a fad and painful 
office ;— we are feeking to obtain a good refemblancc 
of our late much-lamented Vice-Prefident, Mr, 
Billingfley ; and we are now to determine whether 
a Bud or Portrait will bed anfwer the melancholy, 
but, at the fame time, in fome degree confolatory 
purpofc. At our laft Anniverfary, we had the plea- 
fure, the delight, I may fey, of feeing this mod 
eftimable and amiable man amongft us ; but " the 
eye which hath feen him. {hall fee him no more/ 9 
Rare and extraordinary were his talents : nature 
had endowed him with a powerful and vigorous uru 
dcrftanding, which it was his anxious and unremit. 
ting endeavour to enrich with knowledge. In the 
early part of life his attention was given to the 
Woollen Manufafture, but after a few years he 
determined to abandon that employment. Let mc 
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uot be underftood, Gentlemen, to undervalue the 
purfuit of the Manufa&urer, when I (late it as a 
matter of joy that Mr. Billingfley's talents were 
finally diverted into another courfe. The occupation 
of a manufacturer is great, and important in fociety; 
but at the period when Mr. Billingfley quitted that 
deftination, a field of greater ufefulncfs was open to 
himj a department more congenial to his tafte invi. 
ted his entrance. It is notorious, that the Agri- 
culture of this country, whether owing to our infular 
fituation, or to the fuperior a&ivity of our tradefmcn 
and merchants over the tillers of the earth, or to 
any other caufe or caufes, had not advanced with 
the fame rapidity as our manufactures and commerce* 
It might have been faid of this kingdom, previoufly 
to the eft abii foment of this Society, which was 
founded in 1777, that the Principles of Agriculture 
were but little underftood ; that the Implements of 
Hufbandry were in a very rude condition ; and that 
the Live Stock of the Farmer was far did ant indeed 
from that perfe&ion, which it has since attained. 
This was the degraded ft ate of Agriculture, at the 
period when Mr. Billingfley, aided by a few other 
congenial and public-fpirited individuals, applied his 
powerful underftanding to its improvement ; and the 
means which he adopted were well calculated for the 
attainment of that mod delirable end. — Aware that 
the true fyftcra of phiiofophizing is founded on fadts, 
Jje had recourfe to Experiments j and he conduced 
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them with all that care and attention, without which 
they cannot be productive of the fmallest degree of 
utility. With the refult of one or two trials he 
was not contented ; he often, very often, repeated 
the fame experiment ; and if the refult were inva- 
riably the fame, he then, and not before, ventured 
to draw his conclufion. His fuccefsful exertions we 
have all witneffed ; and we all know how liberal 
he was in communicating his knowledge, and in 
how able and forcible a manner he conveyed it* I 
am perfuaded, Gentlemen, you will all agree with 
me, that the death of fuch a man is a great National 
Misfortune. The numerous Prize Compofitions of 
Mr. Billingfley, which through the volumes of our 
Tranfa&ions have found their way to the public eye ; 
and his Agricultural Survey of the county of So- 
merfet, approved and printed by the Board of 
Agriculture ; cannot but excite univerfal regret 
that this intellect has for ever ceafed to firine, and 
that from this once abundant fource of information 
no dream can longer flow. But dill the portion of 
affii&ion which falls upon this Society, is the hea vied. 
We not only feel, in common with the nation and the 
world, for the lofs of one who might have continued 
:o fpread knowledge for the benefit of mankind ; but 
naving had the advantage of deriving wifdom from 
his lips, we have to lament, that cold is the tongue 
*rhich gave life and animation to our difcuffions. 
having a mind flored with knowledge, in the ap« 
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plication of which he was peculiarly prompt and 
hippy, no queftion could be brought under confidc- 
ration, upon which he had not power to enter. 
When points of intricacy have been darted, has he 
not, by the ftrength of his reafoning powers, (tripped 
them of all their difficulties ? His invedigating mind 
was never fatisfied with taking one view only of a 
fubjeft ; he examined it on all (ides with acutenefs 
and penetration, and never ceafed to fift it, until the 
courfe (it to be purfued was rendered plain and eafy. 
Id a word, the death of Mr. Billingfley has infli&ed 
a fevere and lading wound in the bofom of this 
Society, whofe interefts were peculiarly dear to his 
heart, and to the advancement of whofe profperity 
the great bent of his genius was principally directed. 
" Hitherto, Gentlemen, I have only adverted to 
the talents of Mr. Billingfley. To detail his vir- 
tues would be impoffiblc ; and indeed it is unne* 
ceflary, as they are fo well known to you. His 
ruling paffion was the love of mankind. He could 
not hear a diflreffing faft, without (hedding tears ; 
and the fuffering which he bewailed, he always 
fought to relieve. This I, who, being diftinguifhed 
by his friendfliip, have a dill further caufe for 
forrow, who admitfed, revered, and loved him, can 
truly teftify. In confirmation of my correftnefs, I 
appeal to the marly around me, who had the honour 
of being intimately acquainted with him His defire 
to promote the happinefs of mankind was evinced 
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in the whole courfe of. his life. To heal differences, 
and reftore harmony, was the favourite purfuit of his 
mind. Judge, then, how his heart mud have been 
rent by the difputes and litigation in which, towards 
the clofe of his life, he was unhappily involved. 
The immediate caufe of his diffolution was, perhaps, 
that fenfibility of mind which fo ftrongly marked his 
chara&er. I {hall not enter into any of the parti- 
culars of thofe unfortunate differences, nor would 
it be fitting here to pronounce any opinion on the 
fiibjeft. Suffice it to fay, that had it pleafed the 
Great Difpofer of all events to have fpared his life 
for a few days only, he would have feen that inno- 
cence, of which he was proudly confeious, clearly 
ellabliflicd, and that integrity, which he valued morrf 
than life, iirmly upheld by the unanimous award of 
the Arbitrators, to whom the final adjuftment of the 
matters in litigation was committed. But fuch was 
not the will of Heaven ; and to the difpenfations of 
Providence, however unfearchablc by us, it is the 
duty of man to fubmit with implicit refignation, from 
a conviftion, that under the fuperintendance and 
controul of unerring wisdom and perfeft benevo- 
lence, " whatever is, is right." 

<c During the ftiort time which I have painfully 
employed in paying this laft tribute due to the me- 
mory of my departed friend, our excellent Vice-Pre* 
dent, I have perceived that your emotions were in 
anifou with mine ; and that you felt it impoffible to 
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fupprefs the throbs which agitated your bofoms. 
Such burfts of overwhelming forrow are far more 
valuable teftimonials of the merit of him, whom the 
Divine Being has thought fit to remove to another 
and to a better world, than " the pomp and circum- 
ftance" of funeral proedfion. His virtues are em- 
balmed in your hearts ; may the remembrance of 
them be manifeft in your lives !" 



A cqpy of the Annual Report of the Society, 
which contained the foregoing, having been trans- 
mitted to the Hon. Richard Peters, Prcfident of the 
Philadelphia Society, it produced thofe ftrong feel- 
ings of Sympathetic regret, which the following 
letter, and minute of the Philadelphia Society, fo 
expreffivcly teftify. 

Copy of a Letter from Richard Peten, efqy 

to B. Hobboufe, efq. 

"Sir, Belmont, May 22, 18 12. 

" I Received, through the kindnefs of Mr. Barc- 
lay, the Proceedings of the Bath and Weft of England 
Society; and communicated to the Philadelphia So* 
ciety your pathetic addrefs on the death and chara&cr 
of the late Mr. Billingfley. 
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" With a fincere concurrence in the fentiments 
and feelings of the Philadelphia Society, I obey their 
requeft in tranfmitting the enclofed teftimony of their 
refpedt for the character, and regrets for the lofs, 
of the late eftimable Mr. Billingfley. The general 
forrow which appears to have pervaded the mem- 
bers of your Society, is a more honourable Memo- 
rial of his worth, than are the applaufes of the 
million, who are moil commonly feduced by the 
glare of fplendid achievements. Such evidences of 
merit, authenticated by the unfophifticated impulfes 
of the hearty are far morefolid and incontrovertible, 
than are the plaudits bellowed on heroes and Jtates* 
men, by thofe who are dazzled by the gaudy and 
deceptious luftre, with which ambition and policy 
well know how to gild what are called great anions. 
Hiflory eipploys her pen in recording the ravages 
of conquerors, who defolate the mod fertile regions 
of the earth ; and in difplaying the events, produced 
by wily politicians, which entangle nations in diffi- 
culties and embarraffments. Seldom, indeed, do we 
meet, in her pages, with any notices of the public 
and private virtues of private individuals, who, by 
cultivating and fpreading the arts of pefcee, become 
more commendable and extenfive benefactors to 
mankind, than are the moft diflinguiftied amongft 
thofe (he emblazons ; and on whofe praifes (he 
delights to dwell. It falls to the lot of few (and 
f< for ; i.c fortunate for die human race) to imitate 
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heroes arid JlaUfmen. But all may follow the ex- 
amples, in a greater or lefs degree, of . thofe who 
have contributed to tbe inftru&ion of their fellow 
men, in the knowledge and pradice of the means 
which enfurc and diffufe happinefs and comfort to 
the great family of mankind. It is refcrved for 
individuals who feel their influences, and celebrate 
and hold up for imitation, and in fo doing, to re- 
ward, the public and private virtues of private men, 
whofe lives have been devoted to the performance 
of benevolent and good a&ions ; while the contem- 
porary or fucceeding eulogifts of tbe few who ac- 
quire, by (hining and arduous exploits, impofing 
renown, are engaged in recording or reviewing 
their great 7 but too often ruinous enterprises. 

Yqu individually, and your highly-refpe&able 
Society generally, have reflected much honour on 
your own characters, while you were doing jqftice to 
the worth and eminent ufefulnefs of your colleague 
and friend! Mr. Billingfley's writings, and the 
accounts I have feen of his early and more recent 
exertions on agricultural and (Economical fubjefts, 
have often inftru&cd and gratified me. Let me* 
then, be permitted to add my humble praife j 
and to join, most cordially, in the' regrets his lofs 
has excited. At the fame time, fuffer me to aflbre 

VOL. XIII. H 
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you of the pcrfoaal cftccm, and refpe&ful conk* 
deration with which 

I aro, very truly ? your obedient Servant, 

RICHARD RETERS, 

In behalf of the Philadelphia Society, for 
promoting Agriculture, &c, fee. 

B. Hobhoufe, efq\ Prefident of the 
Bath and Weft of England Society 
for promoting Agriculture x &c. 
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Copy of the minute of the Philadelphia Society 
refpefting the late Mr. Billingfley, referred to in 
Mr. Peters's letter, tranfmitted to the Bath and 
Weft of England Society, through its Prcfidcnt, 
Sir B. Hobhoufe, bart. 



'« Agriculture Society, Philadelphia* 
\ "May 12, 1812, 

" A p*mted paper from the Path and Weft of 
Dnglaad Agricultural Society, containing an cukv 
giom on the hte Mr Billingfley, was read, having 
Seen communicated by the Prefident of the Phila- * 
delphia Society of Agriculture. 
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* The Society tefolved to rcqtfcft the Prefidem 
to jircfent to the Prefidem of the Bath Society their 
fincere and unfeigned fympathy, and to exprefs the 
high fenfe they entertain of the diflingnifticd virtues 
and patriotifm of the deceafed Mr. Billingfley, whofe 
long and fuccefsful exertions have not only moft 
effentially promoted the agricultural interefts and 
profperity of his own nation, but. have been exem* 
plary and inftru&ive to the cultivators of ihe foil, 
in all countries in which they are known." 

" Extraft from the Minutes, 

: w JAMES MEASE, Secretary." 



Article VI. 

On folding Sheep in the Day-time; accompanying 
a claim for a Premium proposed by the Society 
for that Experiment. 

IN A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY. 

Wejl- L avington, Wilts , 

Sir, Oft. 30, 181 2. 

TTAVING (len a premium propofed by the 
**■ A Bath and Weft of England Agricultural Society, 
for " folding fheep- in the fummer months," and 

c 2 
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prefcrving their heads from idjury by the fly, I beg 
leave to offer myfelf a candidate for the premium; 
pod fubmit to your confideration the experiments 
land obfervations I have made on thefc fubjeds for 
two years past, in the hotted months 6f the year, 
namely, June, July, and Auguft. 

In the year 1 8 1 1 , 1 regularly folded day and night 
between fifty and fixty rams of the Merino 'breed, 
with fome South^Down crofles: theflieep were folded 
on vetches. And in the year 1812, I adopted a 
fimilar mode of treatment, with this difference ; I 
put together feventeen rams and thirty wethers in 
two folds, each fold containing fuffictent food for 
the day, in* the following manner, — I moved forward 
one fold every day, appointing the fheep to remain 
in the old fold by night, and chiefly in the new by 
day. My fliepherd pitches only one fold in the 
courfe of the day, arranging the hurdles for the 
fheep to go to the new fold in the morning, when 
the dew is off, and to be fhut up in the old fold in 
the evening, by which means they make as clean 
work as poflible, The fize of the fold muft be al- 
tered in proportion to the quantity of food it con- 
tains, which can be eafily determined by the vetches 
being either eaten or left on the ground. J found 
the fheep thus folded in higher condition than the 
other part of my flock ; which difference I attribute 
to the former being at reft in the fold, and the other 
obliged to cr^el fevcr^l miles eacfr day for their 
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food, which Was partly on Salifbury plain, partly on 
clover, in the former pare of the day, and in the 
evening on vetches, previous to their going to the 
fold for the night. 

The advantages derived, I conceive, were very 
confiderable; the rams would otherwife have been 
in a much worfe condition, and the ewes and lambs 
fuftained injury by their interruption, particularly in 
their travelling from one paflufe to another, and 
from them to their places of no&urnal repofe. 

Befides, by the folding fyftem, the food of fheep 
is preferved much fweeter, and in a more whole- 
fome ftate, than otherwife; is more agreeable to 
their taftc, and congenial to their nature. It is a fad 
well known, that they have a ftrong avcrfion to 
good food, after it has been trodden by their feet, 
or foiled by their manure. 

The thorn hedges alfo, when (heep are not folded, 
are liable to be injured by them, both when newly 
planted, and afterward when tender fptigs fpring 
forth after the operation of cutting. 

When in the fields, or on downs, the (heep are 
detached from each other, and prone to wander, fre- 
quently trefpafs, and generally leave their manure 
under hedges, or in other [fituations, where it is of 
the least utility : but by the folding fyftem their 
manure is regularly depoiited over that land the 
owner wi(hes, and where it is brought into imme- 
diate ufe for the fucceeding crops. 
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My fheep were preferred from the injury of the 
fly, by the Ihepherds applying common tar to the 
parts where the infefls had feized them. 

By obfervation likewife, it appears to me, that 
fheep are lefs fubjeft to injury from the fly, when 
thickly folded together, than otherwife : I fuppofe, 
from a greater mafs of eflfcivia arifing from them 
io their congregated (late, than when in their (late 
of difperfion; becaafe, in the latter cafe, the effluvia 
mud more readily mix with the atmofpheric air, and 
the effluvia is an ingredient the fly diflikes ; or, 
being in the fold, the fheep have the advantage of 
fceltcring their heads under each other. It is, how* 
ever, evident to me, that the fly feizes them with 
greater avidity when in their Scattered ftatc in the 
field, than when aflfembled in the fold. 

The wool of fheep likewife is beft pre&rved by 
die fyftem of folding; dogs, flies, and maggots, often 
make them repair to the hedge for (better and relief, 
decking ted m danger and concealment among bri- ' 
ars, but it is often to their injury. If the confe- 
quence Be not broken bones, or mangled fle(h, it will 
frequently be ragged garments, or coats ftudded 
with thorns, gravel, and dirt, unfriendly to their 
owners, the woolflaplers, the manufa&nrers, and of 
courfe to thofe who have to wear them after the 
fiwep have? done with them. Alfo, the wool wafted 
and' loft in oemfequence of it is at) objett ckferviog 
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Thus, Sir, a&uated by a defire to oblige the ho- 
nourable members of your Society, and (limulated 
by an ardent zeal for the public benefit, I have now 
fubmitted to you the refults of my experiments and 

obfemtions relative to the objefts ipecHfod ht yottr 
advertifcment ; and remain, 

Mod refpeftfully, your humble Servant, 

C. GARRETT. 



We whofe Mnm *tt hereunto fubfcribed, dedafe 
that the preceding (tenement is well known to US, 
and is ftri&ly ttftt. 

THOMAS BOS, Weft-Lwingjoa. 
ROBERT HOOPER, 
HARRY HOOPER, 
THOMAS LYE. 
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Twenty-four buihels of chaff, at 26 to the cwi 
amount to about 214- tons yearly ; which, dedulta 
from 48 tons, (the quantity we were confumini 
within the year,) gives a faving of about 264. toto 
or more than half, 

I have, however, carried the retrenchment further 
by cutting in bean-ftalks, to the extent of about ; 
quarter of the chaff. Thefe, being laid uppermof 
in the cutting trough, keep the hay well pressed, 
and caufe it to be cut more regularly. Thus w< 
now ufc about 25 cwt. of hay monthly, inilead o 
four tons ! 

It is cuftomary in our quarter to throw bean-ftalk 
under cattle, a pradtce which cannot be too fpeedil] 
abolifhcd. Mine had fuffered much from ftandinj 
out full a month in the late rainy weather, yet a] 
my cattle ate the chaff cut from them alone, withou 
hefitation ; indeed, rather in preference. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient fervant, 

THOMAS WILLIAMSON 

Writhlinpon % Nov. $lb 9 1812* 
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Article VIIl. 

Communication on Ploughing, and the use of an 

Index Engine. 

[By a Member of a New Ploughing Society in Wilu.] 

TO THE SECRETARY* 

Wtfl-Lavington, Nov. 14, i8ia# 
Sir, 

nr^HE objeft of your truly honourable Society 
' ^ I conceive to be in all refpe&s rational, ufeful, 
and patriotic, and confequently deferring the atten- 
tion of all lovers of mankind ; and with finccrc 
gratitude and pleafure, I acknowledge my obligations 
for its exiftence, and indefatigable exertions in 
communicating general knowledge on fubjefts of 
Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce* 

Thoufands, no doubt, have experienced the bene- 
fits of your annual communications already; and 
many more anticipate the time when your exertions 
in agricultural improvements will be attended with 
flill greater faccefs. All men are interefted in dif- 
coveries really beneficial; and the new modes of ufing 
the plough claim the attention of the Agricultural, 
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to make his land produce crops good and abundant, 
and at a reduced cxpence. It was from your expe- 
riments in ploughing, that I was induced to fend a 
Beverftonc plough, invented by Mr. Tugwell, to 
your ploughing match at Dcptford, and which, I 
am happy to find, gave general fatisfaftion. 

From your Society, a noble ardour in agricul- 
tural purfuits has been kindled in this neighbourhood, 
and is (till emanating with increafing ufefulnefs. 
About two years ago, at my requeft, a few of my 
friends agreed to make a public trial of ploughs, 
and accordingly we put the fame in pr aft ice ; which 
Was the origin of the Market-Lavington Ploughing 
Match. We have fmce that time had four public 
trials, which were all very rcfpeftably attended, 
and fetisfa&ory refults were witneffed. The Aflb- 
ciation has, fmce its commencement, gradually in- 
creafed, and now aflumes the title of the South-Weft 
Wtltjhire Farming Society. We have diftributcd 
our premiums to the mod fuccefsful candidates 
according to their refpeftive deferts, and rewarded 
all the ploughmen fomewhat in proportion to their 
merit, viz* three coats value 45s. 37s. and 30s. were 
given to the three moft meritorious ploughmen. We 
are flill going on with unanimity and zeal ; and have 
appointed our next meeting to be in the firft week in 
June 18 13, of which public notice wjll be given ia 
he Newfpapers. 
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I have procured an Index Engine, for the purpofe 
of determining the refinance of each plough j and, 
in my private experiments, have nearly afcertained 
the number of horfes which ought to be ufed in 
ploughing each kind of foil, in each feafon of the 
year, Firft, I determine the weight of the plough 9 
if I find it 2f cwt. and the land to be ploughed 
to be of a medium defcription, that is, between 
a light and heavy foil, I judge two horfes to be 
fufficient, fuppofing them to be good, and well 
kept* If the weight of the plough be 3-^ cwt. I 
allow three horfes, if 5 cwt. four, and foin proportion. 
By my obfervations I have difcovered fometimes too 
few, and fometimes too many horfes ufed in plough, 
ing ; it may be four, when two would have been 
fufficient, and perhaps at a time when the labour of 
the horfewasof the greateft value to the farmer, 
and his corn, turnips, &c. have been injured in con* 
fcqucncc, by being fown too late ; at other times 
two horfes only may have been ufed, when four were 
neceflary ; in this lad cafe, the motion of the plough 
has been impeded, the horfes overworked, and the 
ufual quantity of land for the day has not been 
ploughed. I conceive that a good horfe, in plough- 
ing, ought not constantly to draw more than i-J. cwt. 
becaufe ploughing is attended with a dead weight or 
refiftance, very different from that found in drawing 
a cart or waggon, and where, for leflening fri&ion, 
(very fpoke of their wheels afts with the powerful 
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advantage of a lever, and alternations of more and 
Ids, are refpeAivdy experienced. A horfe of infe- 
rior power, or of a medium kind, ought not, for 
the fame reafon, to draw more, than i cwt. othcrwHe 
the cattle are injured, or a proper day's work is not 
done. In my experiments, iikewife, I find, that an 
additional weight to the plough is fimilar to the ad- 
ditional weight in one fcale, when, before, the beam 
was on an equipoife ; and a ploughman unneceflarily 
leaning on his plough makes it harder work for 
the horfes, and they are much diftreffed in confc- 
quence of it. 1 calculate, by the Index Engine, that 
a perfon leaning on the plough, at the rate of 4- cwt. 
is nearly equal in ploughing to half of the draft of a 
horfe. In determining this, I have fattened weights 
on each handle of the plough, where the hands are 
ufually placed, and according to the weights on the 
handles, (o is the effeft on the draft of the horfes. 
This ought to be well underftood, and duly guarded 
mgainft by all agriculturists ; otherwife the lofs Abs- 
tained by an unfkilful ploughman, in the management 
of his one plough only, I compute to be equal to half 
the expenfe of a horfe ; and which, at the rate of 
12s. per week, will amount to 31 1. 4s. per annum, 
befides the injury done to the cattle. Mr. 
Tug well, in his improved plough, has provided 
a remedy in this cafe, by fixing the hinder part of 
his plough higher than is ufually done ; fo that 
if *he pfanghtnan lean with an undue ftrefs on 
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it, it immediately lifts the point* and makes it mount 
above the ground. This plough, when properly 
made, performs well.. I ufe fcvcral of the Bevfcr- 
ftone,and one Southampton plough invented by Mr. 
Tickell ; they arc all light and good. For feveral 
years I ufed the heavy ploughs, where lighter ones 
would have anfwered equally well, and at much left 
expence. The firft light plough I ufed was the 
Jteverftone; but I had immediately to encounter the 
prejudices of my fervants, and fome of my neigh- 
bours. I (till however remained convinced of the 
corre&nefs of its principle, and that the horfes, in a 
heavy plough and on light foil, had an unnecefiaiy 
weight to draw. 

My conviflions influenced me to expoftulate forae- 
what in this way. Does the fchoolmafter ufe a 
carving knife to make his pen, and prefer it to one 
that is fmaller and more appropriate ? In other 
cafes, Hght work requires light inftruments. Why 
then not adopt the ferae principle in aratrical pro- 
cefs ? Were I to compel a labourer to dig with a 
fpade that had on it a few pounds of unnecejfary 
weight, I flbould be charged with cruelty ; but dumb 
animals are frequently treated with more cruelty 
than this, by unneceffary toil, and fometimes by the 
owners forgetting that it is the character of " a 
merciful man to be merciful to his bead." 

The numbeftof horfes to be ufed in all ploughs 
mutt, of courfe, depend on the nature of the foil j but 
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impartial examination will foon difcover the advan- 
tage of light ploughs in light foils, and which 1 
compute to be full one-fourth ; or that 9 horfcs, in 
3 Ugh* ploughs, in a light foil, are equal to 12 
horfes, in 3 heavy ploughs, in the fame foil. 

But it is neccffary for a good farmer to be both 
a man of judgment and praftice, and to be well ac- 
quainted with the conftruftion of his implements 
and manner of ufing them ; and ploughs require to 
beadjufted in all their different parts with the greateft 
regularity and preciflon. People in general are 
ufually prepoffeffed in favour of the cuftoms and 
manners of their forefathers, and averfe to the 
adoption of any thing new ; and this, connected with 
the defigns of ignorant and felf-interefted mechanics, 
(fearing their profits will be leffened,) and who may 
have intentionally altered and fpoiled the original 
plans of the inventors, have doubtlefs, in frequent 
inftances, been the means of the public being impofed 
on, and many nfeful ploughs having been rcje&cd 
without a fair trial* 

I remain, Sir, 
Refpcftfully, your humble fervant, 

C. GARRETT. 
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Article IX. 



On Cultivating the White Poppy. 



* 

[By Mr. Box, Surgeon, Lavington.] 



IN A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY. 



With a Specimen of the Oil. 



Sir, 

A T the laft Annual Meeting of the Bath Agri~ 
■*• ** cultural Society, I was honoured with the 
premium for cultivating the white Poppy. When I 
gave the ftatement of my crop, I thought it per- 
feftly confident with article 21ft in your Premium 
Book, as well as with article 28th in the 10th vol. 
of the Society's Papers j nor did I underftand that 
the chief objeft of the Society, or that of Dr. Cogan 
in particular, was to afcertain the quantity of oil that 
could be obtained from a given quantity of land 
and feed under various circumftances, rather than, 
as dated in the Premium Book, " for cultivating the 
white Poppy" for which only I claimed the premium j 

vol. XIII. 1 
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nor indeed did I underftand it, until it was obje&ed 
to the firft premium being awarded me, becaufe I 
did not alfo claim the fecond, and becaufe I was in 
the habit of cultivating them too ; which I candidly 
told you laft year, and judged myfelf from that 
circumftanoc none the lefs capable of giving you the 
information required, nor the lefs entitled to be ho- 
noured with the premium. I have now no other mo- 
tive for fending you the fpecimen of poppy oil which 
accompanies this, than that of promoting the objeft 
of the Society, and to furnifh it with that particular 
information, of which my ftatement laft year was 
fuppofed by the minority to be then defective. 

You was laft year informed that the quantity of 
feed per acre, if a good crop, would amount to about 
four facks, Winchefter meafure, each fack weighing 
nine fcore and 1 1 pounds. My crop this year c|oe$ 
not exceed two facks per acre; therefore I will make 
the calculation on what may be confidered ah ave- 
rage crop, fay three facks. 

The feed I have now cruftied and preffed, and 
have 1 the pleafure of laying before you the refults of 
my experiments, as accurately as in my power to 
give them : it is much more productive of oil than 
might a priori be expe&ed, a quarter part of its 
weight being capable, by good management, of. being 
converted into oil, without the ufe of hot plates for 
its expreffion. If teftimonials are defired, I can pro- 
due hem from the mod refpe&able characters. 
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Three facks of feed will be found, if good, to weigh 
576 pounds, the produce of one acre, on an average; 
and this feed will yield 144 pints of oil, that is iS 
gallons, admitting there is no wade ; but fome wafte 
mud be allowed, therefore I will fay 17 gallons. 

1 7 gallons of this oil are worth - 17 o 
The Oil Cake - . . . . 3 10 



20 10 
^ Expences » 15 10 



Profit * 5 ° 

See Mr. Van Eys's ftatement by Dr. Cogan in 
the 10th vol. of the Society's Papers, Article 28th. 

My expences in obtaining this oil are not a proper 
criterion, perhaps, for thofe who are in the habit of 
fuch a proccfs, as I have had to purchafe and ere& 
a cradling mill and prefs; therefore have not been 
fufficiently accuftomed to the nature of expreffing 
oils to do it on the mod ceconomical plan, confe* 
qnently that calculation would be better made by 
perfons more acquainted with that peculiar branch. 
The mill was purchafed for the exprefs purpofc of 
giving your honourable Society all the fatisfa&ion 
in my power. 

To have " fcarified the green heads, and col- 
le&ed the exuding opium/' of fo large a quantity 
,as Rated in the Premium Book, (half an acre) would 

1 % 
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have been a very troublefomc and expenfive pro- 
cefs, and in a wetTeafon, fuch as this has been/ 1 
may fay impracticable, as the wet would waQi away 
a great part of the exuding juice or milk before it 
could harden : however, from (inall experiments I 
difcoverbut little or no difference in the produce of 
oil of the feed from heads that have been fcarified 
and thofe that have not. Should the feafon be 
favourable fot hardening the exuding juice, the 
opium is not vrorth the expeuce of collc&ing. 

There are ftatements by Dr^ Cogan, from Mr. 
Van Eys, in the iojh vol. of your Papers, very 
effentially different from the refult of my experi- 
ments, and which in my opinion require fome expla-r 
nation. My crop lad year was the befl I ever faw, 
^nd produced but about 4 facks of feed per acre. 
JVlr. Van Eys 5 ftatement is, that two acres produced 
25 facks and 1 buflicl of feed ! Here the weight 
fhould b^ve been named, otherwifc it may be leading 
people into erroneous notions. Their fuck in Bra- 
bant muft be much final ler than ours, or their acre 
enormoufly large. 

But from the produce of oil, it is'pretty evident 
the former mqft be the cafe, as his produce of oil 
*s not proportionably greater per acre than mine. 
This acre produced four times the number of facks, 
^ut only twice the quantity of oil } his fack of feed 
produced not quite three gallons of oil, whereas 
r ; ne t*T>Ai)crA <lv. The oil he calculates to be worth 
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from 14 to 16 pence per quart, or mingle ; it is in 
England worth 5s. This difference of price there 
and here in fome meafure equalizes the profits. 
His expences per acre in cropping, harvefting, 
beating out feed, preffing the oil, &c are 9I. 7s. 
mine 15I. 10s. 

Calculating I have 1 7 gallons of faleable oil, whLh 
is certainly the utmofl quantity on the average an 
acre will produce in this country, at il. per gallon, 
I have 5I. profit ; Mr. Van Eys has 7I. 3s. 2d. his 
receipts being {16 10 2 

Expences 970 

Profit 7 3 2 

In the whole it appears that the cultivation of the 
white poppy for the fake of its oil would not in this 
country be fufficiently profitable, taking the average 
of all feafons, unlefs the oils of almonds and olive s 
became more fcarce than at prefent. The lowed 
degree of temperature to which I have had an op- 
portunity of expofing this oil, 28 of Farenhcit's 
Thermometer, did not in the leaft congeal it, con- 
fequently might it not be advantageoufly employed 
for the more delicate mechanical purpofes ? The 
oil cake is very good, and may be ufed for all pur- 
pofes that thofe from other feeds are. Fowls arc 
extremely fond of it, alone, or mixed with boiled 
potatoes. Would not this, with ^he addition of a 
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little farina of any grain, be an excellent article for 
fattening fowls ? The few trials I have given it 
ftrongly fupport the hypothefis. 

I am, Sir, mod refpe&fully yours, 

WILLIAM BOX. 
Lavington, Wilts, Dec. i/f, 1812. 



Observations on the above, by Dr. Cogak. 

to the secretary. 

Sir, 

Notwithstanding the above account of the 
experiments made by Mr. Box does not fully 
anfwer the defign for which the premium refpe&ing 
the cultivation of the poppy was propofed, it throws 
confiderable light upon the fubjeft, and is calculated 
to incite to farther purfuits. The ftatement of Mr. B. 
manifefts that the quantity of oil expreffed from the 
feed of the white poppy is not lefs than one quarter 
of its weight ; and the fpecimen of the oil exhibited 
io your Society manifefts that from its quality it 
deferves every attention. Iu my narrative inferted 
in your 10th volume, I was merely an hiftorian of 

?%• ar^ v V 1 - cultivation of the poppy commenced 
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fonie years after I had left Holland, I have not had 
an opportunity of judging of the quality of its oil* 
I believe that every Gentleman who has examined 
the fpecimen prefented to you, will agree with me 
chat it is pure and pleafant, hath the agreeable fla- 
vour of the nut, and is for the purpofes of the table 
far fuperior to mod of the olive oils upon fele. This 
circumftancc is very encouraging to the cultivation 
of it, if the produce fhould be found to yield a rea- 
fonable profit. The above ftatement does not ap* 
pear at firft view to be encouraging ; but a few 
obfervations will, I think, fatisfafiorily prove that it is 
not conclufive, and ought not to be final. 

Mr. B. informs us that his firft crop gave him 
about four Jacks of feed per acre, and his fecond 
not more than two facts ; and this has induced him 
to (late the average at three facks per acre. But the 
trial of two years is not fufficient to eftabliih this 
average. Contingent circumftances of a peculiar na- 
ture, have certainly prefented themfelves to make fo 
extraordinary a difference as one half of the quantity* 
Thefe circumftances are not fpecified. It does not 
appear whether the poppy was cultivated in the 
fecond year upon the fame land as in the preceding; 
if it was, the experiment will only prove that it is 
not expedient to fow it upon the fame land two 
years confccutivcly. If it was upon other land, 
the difference muft be afcribed, either to the inferior 
quality of the land, or to fome peculiarity in the 
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ffcafon, the extreme humidity of which may have 
materially injured the crop. The data therefore arc 
much too imperfeft to eftablifh the maximum as 
three facks. Should farther experiments prove that 
the crops approached to four facks per acre, the 
profits would be greatly enhanced : fuppofe, for 
example, that the average crop (hould be ftated at 
not more than three facks and a half each half fack 
having yielded, according to Mr. B/s account, twenty- 
four pints, which is equal to three gallons, in value 
one pound per gallon, this circumftance alone would 
advance the profit to eight pounds per acre. 

I mud farther obferve that the purchafe of the 
prefs b made to be a deduction from the profits, 
. but as this is an expence which will not recur, it 
ought not to be ftated to the debtor account of the 
firft produce ; and not having been informed of the 
price of the inftrument, we are not able to afcertain 
the dedu&ion to be made on account of it. 

Another important circumftance is, Mr. B. has 
not attempted to exprefs by heat the oil remaining 
in the cakes, which would have yielded a confide* 
rable quantity, though of an inferior value. It is 
acknowledged that it would deduft from the value 
of :he cakes, but by no means proportionately to the 
*alue of the oil thus extra&ed. Thefe circumftances 
being clearly confidered, render it no extravagant 
uppofition, that tH profits would amount to at 

•ift f*J. n^» iq m . 
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I am glad to find that Mr. B.'s obfervations accord 
with mine, refpe&ing the quality of the feed not 
being injured by the fcarification of the capfulum 
in a green (late. If farther obfervations {hould cor- 
roborate the faft, there cannot be any apparent 
obje&ion to my propofal, to obtain opium from the 
fame poppy which furnifhes the oil. Could this be 
done in a fatisfaftory manner, the culture would 
yield a very extraordinary profit to the cultivator. 

Refpe&ing the difproportion between the quan- 
tity of feed, which Mr. V. Eys hath ftated to be the 
produce of his land, and that produced upon the 
land of Mr. Box, I agree with him that there mud 
be a miftake concerning the fize of the facks ; which 
it is not now in my power to re&ify. The Dutch 
acre is nearly double in quantity to that of the 
Englifh, as I have formerly dated ; but this will not 
folvc the difficulty. The experiment itfelf, however, 
is not invalidated by this deficiency of information ; 
as the grand objeft is to afcertain the quantity and 
qualify of the poppy oil to be produced by its culti- 
vation in England, in anfwer to the enquiry whether 
it may not be equally deferving of cultivation with us, 
as it is in France, Brabant, Germany, and Holland. 

T. COGAN. 
Society 1 s Rooms, Dec. 21, 18 12. 
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ESSAY 

ON 

THE IMPROVEMENT 

OP 

DARTMOOR FOREST; 

AND 

0* the means of so much INCREASING our GRAIN CROPS 
as to make future Importation unneceffary; 

BOTH TO BE ATTAINED BY THE AID OF 

FIORIN GRASS. 

Addressed to Sir Benjamin Hobhouss, Bart. President of the 
Bath and West of England Agricultural Society. 

By WILLIAM RICHARDSON, D. D. 

HONORARY MEMBER. 
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Article X. 



On t/ie Improvement of Dartmoor Forest; SHc. 



Sir, 

T AM much honoured by the wifh you exprefs, on 
■*• the part of the Bath Agricultural Society, that 
I (houfd make farther communications to them ; 
the very flattering manner in which thofe already 
fent have been received, makes your wifh imperative. 

1 have fcarcely an option left of the fubjeft; for 
(ince I have had the high diftin&ion conferred upon 
me, of being elefted an Honorary Member of the 
Bath Society, the improvement of the dreary waftc 
called Dartmoor Foreft feems to have been the ob- 
jeft uppermoft in their thoughts. 

In the proceedings of their Annual Meeting, held 
on the 1 7th of Dec. 1811, tranfmitted to me by their 
Secretary, I perceive they propofe a large premium 
for a praflical Effhy on the beft means of improving 
the wajie lands in the Weft of England, particularly 
in Devon and Cornwall. 
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And at the next Annual Meetin g Dec. 13th, 
1 81 2, the fame large premium is continued for the 
cultivation of florin grafs on the marjhy and boggy 
pans of Dartmoor Foreft, with a moft flattering 
introduction of my name. 

Thefe public documents of the Bath Society 
prove their anxiety for advancing the improvement 
of marjkes, bogs, and moraffes^ efpccially on Dart- 
moor mountain, and of acquiring information on 
their fubjeft. 

Now thefe fame topics, marjhes, bogs, morafes, and 

mountains y with their improvement, efpecially by 

fiorin grafs , are the objefts that for fome years 

have occupied as much of my attention as could 

be fparcd from my more important duties. 

The refults of my numerous experiments, the 
fuccefs of my pra&ice, with the conclufions 1 have 
drawn from my patient obfervations, were laid 
before the public fo often as I conceived them wor- 
thy of attention, or thgt I confidered my difcoveriet 
as likely to be ufeful to the agricultural world. 

The Bath Society, in their proceedings of the two 
Iafl: years, feern to have concentrated thefe feveral 
objefts, and to have brought them all to converge, 
as it were, into one focus, — Dartmoor, 

The communication, then, that the Prefident of 
;hc Bath Society has done me the honour to fclici{ 
'ndefinitely, ftiall be confined chiefly to this favourite 
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objeft of theirs, — the improvement of Dartmoor 
mountain by the means fuggefted by them/elves. And 
I hope to be able to (hew, that by the aid of the 
Laftrument they have chofen, fiorin grafs, that 
population itfclf, and every fpecies of improvement 
and cultivation, compatible with the hungry foil and 
ungenial climate of that defolate tra&, may be 
fpeedily introduced into Dartmoor. 
. The able fpeech delivered by the worthy Prefi- 
dent, at the late Annual Meeting of the Society, 
opened another topic of infinite national importance, 
the ruinous exportation of bullion (that has taken place 
for fome years,) fent abroad to purchafc grain for 
the maintenance. of our population, 19 millions in 
two given years, and 42 millions in ten years. 

At this important crifis, my protege, (fiorin grafs), 
pow become a favourite with the Bath Society, fteps 
in, and lends ita powerful aid to the agricukunft, 
in every field to which he (hall choofe to extend his 
exertions. 

The worthy Prefident fuggefts two methods of 
augmenting domejiic fupply^ — the cultivation of 
the uncultured lands, and an IMPROVED 

MODE OF CULTIVATING THOSE ALREADY UNDER. 
CULTIVATION. 

In refpeft of the former, what inftrument fo 
powerful as fiorin grafs ? What (tile of cultivation 
can advance fo far into our, mod defperate waftcs ? 
What vegetable can give fo rapid a return ? 
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It will appear, as I proceed, that a fpirited attack 
commenced this Springy on almoft any wafte, may be 
rewarded by a valuable crop of florin ibis fame feafon. 

And as to the fecond, what can improve our 
cultivation fo much as a profufion of animal ma- 
nure, produced by the ufe of a luxuriant vegetable, 
rarely requiring dung to Simulate its own crops ? 

There is a third mode of augmenting our dome/lie 
fupply of grain, untouched by the worthy Baronet, 
a field of extent far beyond what is requifite to fup- 
ply the demands of our prefent, or of a greatly in- 
creafed population ; of a fertility far beyond that of 
the wild uncultivated lands, pointed out as the new 
fcene for our exertions ; I mean the fix million 
acres now applied to the fuftenance of our domeftic 
cattle through England and Wales, under the de- 
nomination of Meadow. — Six million acres of our 
bed arable grounds, configned to the production of 
a commodity, to be procured with facility, of better 
quality, and in far greater quantity, from thofe unfit 
for the plough. 

I have exerted myfclf for two or three years in 
proving, praflically, that this new favourite of the 
Bath Society, jiorin graft, can be produced in the 
^rcateft abundance from every defcription of our 
Vildeft and mod hopelefs grounds. And when I juft 
low fhall proceed to difcufs the capabilities of 
Dartmoor, it will appear, that fhould the dreary 
^tjion rcjetf he advance of the plough j we are not 
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left without a rcfource; for as a/w alter , we (hall pour 
down from its bogs and marfhes into the low coun- 
try a copious fupply of hay, enabling its inhabit- 
ants to apply their prefent meadows to the growth 
of the cerealia, rejefted by our own alpine domain. 

I may be told, that in the greater part of 
England wilds and wastes do not occur, and there- 
fore cannot be rcforted to for fiorin hay ; of courfe 
that our arable grounds muft be employed in the 
ihape of meadows (as at prefent), for the fupply of 
hay, an article of indispenfible neceffity. 

True, but no point was ever more effe&ually 
eftabliflbcd, than that thefe fame arable meadows, if 
laid down with fiorin grafs, would produce crops 
of better quality, and of treble (at the very lcaft) 
the amount, of what they give at prefent ; of courfe 
for every acre fo laid down, we give two to the 
plough, ftill prefcrving the fame quantity of hay on 
the farm* 

I (hall now proceed to Dartmoor, defcribed 
to me to be a bleak mountain di(tri&, loaded with 
marjhes 9 morajjes, and bogs ; and I am encouraged to 
go on, becaufe the leading features of this dreary 
traft have been long quite familiar to me. 

The improvement of mountain has for fome time 
been a favourite objeft with me. I have not for 
years paffed through an alpine diftrift, without 
looking wifhfully to its convcrfion into a more 
produ&ive ftatc. My fpeculations never carried 

VOL. XIII. K 
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me fo far, as to fugged the idea of encoun- 
tering the Herculean taflc of reclaiming the 
immenfe furface ; but I thought I could fee, that, 
by an eafy fu'pply of immediate wants, and by 
Ample accommodations, the prefent produce of 
thefe wild paftures might be made far more 
profitable to their proprietors, and brought to 
afford facilities of bringing into cultivation fuch 
fcattered portions of thefe uninhabited tra&s, as 
nature seemed to have formed with a lefs rigorous 
hand than the reft. 

A year ago I travelled through much of the fells 
of Cumberland with my kind and intelligent friend 
Mr. Curwcn ; and I believe I may fay, he approves 
the ideas I fuggefted for their melioration, and pub- 
lifhed in the Tranfa&ions of the Workington Agri- 
cultural Society, in a memoir addreffed to himfelf, 
the worthy prefident of that Society. I here fhew 
how that article of prime neceffity, Hay, might 
be obtained in the greateft abundance, without en- 
croaching on the arable grounds of that beautiful 
diftrift ; that their delicious vales, now covered with 
the finest meadows, by a fort of coup de theatre \ 
might be clothed with a golden harveft ; and that 
meadows equally verdant and more produftivc than 
their prefent might be formed far up on their fells, 
upon grounds hitherto unapplied to any ufe. 

When requefted by the Farming Society of Ire* 
land to vifit the county of Wicklow, and to point 
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out how the new ideas I had fuggefted to them 
might be carried into efFed in that favourite county; 
I flic wed, in my report upon my miflion, how the 
mod productive meadows might be formed on the 
cheapeft terms, in every part of its wildeft diftri&s j 
and how every fingle gracing farm in that whole 
mountainous traft might be fupplied within itself 
with abundant hay for its own confumption, how- 
ever great. 

I taught the fame leflbn to my fpirited and docile 
friend Mr. Young, of Harburn, on the weftern 
termination of the Pentland hills, and fhewed him 
how a milder ftile of mountain than Wicklow (ftill 
however uninhabited and uncultivated) might ra- 
pidly and cheaply be made applicable to any 
ftile of cuhurc the proprietor Ihould choofe to 
adopt. And I have now the fatisfadion to know, 
that, before I had got out of Scotland, Mr. Young 
was deeply engaged in the work, and is dill car- 
rying on, with the greateft aftivity, the tneafures 
which I have pledged myfelf (hall turn otit to the 
mod ferious benefit to himfelf and his large family. 

I have thus (hewn that the improvement of 
mountain is not a new fpecnlation with me ; nor is 
the ftile of improvement pointed out by the Bath 
Agricultural Society, at their late meeting, and juft 
now announced to me by their Secretary, as the one 
they wifh tofee commenced with on Dartmoor, novel } 
for in faft it is the ftile of improvement I rccom- 
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mended for the fells of Cumberland, and which is.. 
aQually carrying on, under my directions* in Wick- 
low and on the Pentlands. 

In truth I poffefs but one fccret on the fubjeft; 
I have but one noftrum to adminifter, for the im- 
provement of mountain t rafts. Dr. Sangradp, in 
his extenfive pra&ice, had but one receipt for all 
cafes, bleeding and warm water. I too, whatever 
mountain cafe may be put to me, ufe but one pre* 
fcription, yfofter fiorin meadows through your moun- 
tains % and the improvement of every acre capable of 
cultivation will neceffarily follow. 

That fiorin grafs will produce magnificent crops 
of the very beft hay far up on cold wet mountain, is 
now no longer a theoretical boaft : the Marquis of 
Hertford, in the zeal for agricultural improvement, 
has eftabl i(hed the point praftically. At my requeft, 
my noble friend ordered a portion of fevcn acres to 
be enclofed, prepared, and laid down with fiorin 
grafs under my direftions, at an elevation of 900 
feet: the refult has fully anfwered our moft fanguine 
expectations; the work began late in Auguft, and 
the county of Antrim (except at Mr. M'Naghteu's) 
never faw fo fuperb a crop of hay as clothed this 
bleak meadow the enfuing feafon. 

A friend, defcribing Dartmoor, tells me of iflands 
of granite rifing out of leas of bog and morafs ; a 
defcription formidable ..to others, but not to me. 
Bogs and tnoraflcs h* V e for fome years been the 
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particular objeds of my attention, and I have more ' 
than once given the public my fentiments on their 
fubje&, and on the diftin&ion (not Aifficiently at- 
tended to) between peaty and alluvial moraffes. . 
Nor have my exertions towards reclaiming fuch 
barren trafts been confined to my pen. 1 have exa- 
mined thefe dreary waftes, wherever I came in reach . 
of them ; have fuggcfted to the proprietors the mode i 
that occurred to me to be the beft for reclaiming 
each of them under its local circumftances ; and, 
wherever I was fupported, a&ually engaged in the 
meafure. 

I convinced my friend the Earl of Roffc, of the 
facility of bringing into high, profit fuch parts of , 
the great bog of Allen as lay within or contiguous 
to his eftate. Wd commenced the work with the , 
faireft profpeft of fuccefs, when a fweeping flood 
committed fuch depredation in his demefne, that . 
every exertion was called for to repair the damage; 
the incipient meadows were deferted before they 
were inclofcd, and a renewal of the work the enfuiog ' 
feafon was prevented by his Lordfhip's abfence. 

I was more fuccefsful on the How of Camnethan 
in Lancr^fhire, not lefs formidable than thq detached 
moraffes compofing the bog of Allen. The 
proprietor, Sir James Stewart, admitted this bog 
(twenty feet deep) to be fo formidable, that it 
would not be attempted unlefs I would undertake 
it. My friend promifed implicit obedience to my 
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directions; and on my part I engaged that the 
whole expcnce of whatever was compleatly finifhed, 
{hould be covered by the value of the firfl crop. 
The conditions on the part of the proprietor, and, 
what was to me quite unufual, of his land fteward, 
were rigidly fulfilled. I viewed the bog, and gave 
my dire&ions in the middle of May ; and before 
November was ended, 25 acres were in beard, 
369I. expended, nor have I the lead doubt but that 
fum will be far overpaid by the value of the next 
October crop. Thus one fifth is already finifhed, the 
area of the moor being 1 25 acres. 

In the whole courfe of my tours through boggy 
and moraffy countries, (of late very extcnfive,) I 
met with but one bog whofe encounter I was afraid 
of, the How of Burnanc in Wigton(hire ; and 1 
was told the word defcription that could be given 
in Scotland of a defperate morafs, was to fay it was 
as bad as the How of Buraane. I difcouraged 
the proprietor of the fouth-eaft fide of it, Mr, 
Boyd, from attempting it ; and when he perfifted, 
in a public addrefs to the Agricultural Society ol 
the ftewartry of Kirkudbright, I told them that, 
although I hoped Mr. Boyd would fucceed, I mud 
intreat them not to confider the merits of fiorit 
grafs to be committed on (o defperate an experiment 
My letters from Wigtoun now inform me tha 1 
their Agricultural Society has prefented a gold meda 
••* Mr Boy* r vr having fliewn to that country hov 
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tcxraife magnificent crops of hay upon ground hi* 
thcrto intirely ufelefs. Mr. Boyd's meadow, as I 
hear, confided of two acres and half, and was in the 
higheft perfection, within lefs than one year from 
the time he firft few a florin crop at CIpnfecle. 

What comparative difficulties may arife in reclaim- 
ing thefe bogs, and thofe on Dartmoor which 
1 never fa w, I know not; but I confidently affertthat 
every one of thefe Irijh or Scotch bogs feparately 
prcfcnts more formidable difficulties to the reclaimer, 
than any moor I met with in my extcnfivc tour 
through Cumberland in company with my friend 
Mr. Curwen : and we never faw a moor, without 
difcuffing the facility of converting it into florin 
meadow. Moor, bog 9 and morafs^ I confider as fy- 
nonimous terms, at leaft where they are wet and 
peaty ) the defcription now under confideration. 

In difcuffing the fubjeft of bogs and morafles, I 
mud obferve that I do not fpeculate upon reclaim- 
ing any one bog upon Dartmoor, or elfewhere, in 
toto. I have no other object, but to enable the con- 
tiguous, or (to fpeak with more precifion) the 
continuous pofleflbr of the foil, to form, on the 
periphery of the bog, as much florin meadow as 
will fupply the hay he can confume or difpofe of ; 
and for the practicability of this, on the eafieft terms, 
I am refponfible. 

Sir James Stewart indeed, a Baronet of fortune 
and fpirit, may encounter and fubdue the whole of 
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his Camncthan How, in the centre of his cftatc; and 
by fo doing he will prodigioufly increafe his own 
property, and eminently ferve the country imme- 
diately about him ; for when I was in Lanerkfhire, 
the current price of hay was above 1 2I. per ton ; and ' 
I faw my friend Mr. Baird, of Shott's iron works, 
pay 2s. 6d. for the Lanerk ftone of hay, 2 albs, 
A great reduftion, therefore, in the price of that 
neceffary of rural life muft be of the utmoft impor- 
tance to an agricultural county, whofe foil (a ftiff 
retentive clay) is unfavourable to the produftion of 
hay, and whofe great manufacturing population 
would confider an abundance of milk as the higheft 
luxury. 

While fuch fpirited proprietors as Sir James 
Stewart reclaim their whole moors, others of more 
limited powers, or whofe moors are of greater extent, 
and divided property, will be content with partial 
encroachments on them, and will form meadows 
of the requifue fize at intervals round their peri- 
pheries. I mentipn this to fhew that the formation 
of fiorin meadows, on the marjhes of Dartmoor, or 
on the moors of the North of England, does not 1 
interfere with any other plan of improvement, that 
may be fuggefted for them. The intervals between 
he fiorin meadows will Jeave an arpple field 
open to agricultural exertions ; the competition 
between grain crops and fiorin meadows may 
carried on quite round the periphery of the 
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moor ; and I may fafely anfwer for it, that, as 
the marfli becomes defperate, the fiorin will keep 
the field longed. 

A deputation from the Farming Society of Ire- 
land, fent to infpeft my fiorin meadows laft month, 
have dated in their report that feme meadows of 
mine, formed three cfr four years ago, on defperate 
bog, and now bearing ctops of feven or eight tons 
of hay to the Englifh acre, were fo low, and fo 
near to the ftagnant water, as to be incapable of 
any other culture, or applicable to any ufe, but the 
produftion of fiorin. 

I may be fold I am forming fpeculations upon the 
moraffes of Dartmoor, of which I can know nothing, 
never having feen them. 

True : but thefe moraffes muft be either peaty or 
alluvial j and the world has before them the means of 
judging whether or not I am acquainted with thefe 
two defcriptions of bog, and the modes of reclaiming 
each ; both requiring drainage, the former by a 
(hallow fcarification of the furface, the latter by a* 
compleat difcharge of its waters by emjffaria 9 formed 
by man for the purpofe. 

Peaty moraffes rarely require a renewal of the 
operations by which they were brought into a pro- 
ductive ftate ; while in alluvial moraffes, the recur- 
ring ftagnation of their waters muft be always 
counteracted by the exertions of man, clearing their 
emiffaria. 
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The revolutionary French, with their ufual modefty, 
boaft that the compleat drainage of the Pontine 
Marfh was an exploit referved for their fuperior 
talents and better-dire&ed exertions; that, among 
other benefits conferred upon mankind,* they have 
reftored falubrity to that part of Italy, and that the 
malaria* (o much dreaded by hpth inhabitants and 
ftrangers at Rome, is no longer formidable. 

They fhould fay, pereant qui ante nos nqftra inve- 
nerunt ; for it appears in an Effay of mine I have 
quoted, that the claim of having compleatly drained 
the Pontine Marfh has been put in ftoutly at 
intervals, by different perfons, for two thoufand one 
hundred and twenty years. Very likely they may 
have been every one right ; for however effectually 
the bufinefs may have been done, the fame caufes 
that originally formed this noifome fen, would 
again reftore it to its ufelefs and offenfive ftatc. 

On Dartmoor we need not fear a return of its 
alluvial moraffes to their prefent fterility ; the high 
elevation of this dreary tra& will make the dis- 
charge of its ftagnant waters an eafy talk, and 
little trouble will be required in keeping the emifaria 
open, where the fall is fo great. 

I may be thought to dwell too much on the Sub- 
ject of bog and morafsy but it is to the marfhes and 
boggy part of Dartmoor, that the Bath Society, at 
their late meeting, feem to have particularly pointed 
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their attention ; I therefore thought I could not be . 
coo full on their fubjelh 

What a field for improvement do we open here to 
the North of England, xvhofc moors are all peaty, and 
whofe peripheries (that is, fo much of them as (hall 
be found neceflary) may be converted into mod va. 
luable fiorin meadows at an expence inconceivably 
trifling, rarely if ever exceeding the probable value ; 
of the firft crop. - 

Thefe peaty moraflcs are of two defcriptions.; in. 
one, the contiguous earthy foil graduates into the, 
pure peat flowiy through a confiderable fiat fpace, 
whofe foil is a natural mixture of peat and, earth ; 
a defcription admirably adapted to fiorin, as already 
fufficiently confolidated : this feemed to be the ftile of 
mofl: of the moors I faw in Cumberland. 

In the fecond defcription, the tranfition from 
earth to pure peat is per faltum ; and the foil we 
have to form our meadow upon, being too light and 
fpongy, null be made firmer. 

This is the defcription of theCamnethan Bog; and, 
we (hall find that half the expence incurred by Sir 
James Stewart in reclaiming it arofe from the im- 
portation of confolidating materials from the exterior. 

Another happy facility will attend the improve*, 
ment of thefe ifolated moors, fcattered fo profufely 
over the North of England, which is, that they will 
be encountered by a powerful agent I hope foon 
to call into altion, the rnaft of the people, the only 
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inftrument by whom improvement of vafl extent : 
can be carried on effectually and rapidly. Imprefe 
but a convi&ion of the advantage and facility of 
the meafure, and the whole North of England 
is fet in motion ; every inhabitant encounters the 
periphery of the moor, continuous with his form ; 
innumerable meadows are formed in one fea-* 
fon ; and the maintenance of a (lock of cattle, 
incalculably great, is transferred (with almoft as 
much celerity as a fcene is fhifted) from pur arable 
grounds to others now in a (late compleatly unpro* ■- 
du&ive ; and thefe fame arable grounds (nqw in 
the form of meadow) reftorcd to their proper ufe, 
and made to produce food for man, at the moment 
of urgent neceflity, fo fhongly put by the worthy 
Prefident of the Bath Society. 

I (hall now take the liberty of making fome ob- 
fervations on the mode of carrying on improvement, 
where the extent is enormous ; and (hall point out 
the perfons in whofe hands the work is likely to 
profper, with the part which appears to me thofe 
mterefted (hould feverally take. 

There feem to be three': the nation, the great 
proprietor, and the inhabitants actually occupying 
or collecting to form its population. 

The nation ought not to undertake the detail 
of the work ; for a fource would thus be opened of 
f naud, job 7 patronage, and endlefs expenditure. 
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The great proprietor is liable to the fame* 
impositions in a leffer degree; and in either hands, 
the work would proceed flowly, and advance only 
from particular points. 

The third defcription (that is, the inhabit- 
ants) feem to me the only perfons capable of 
executing the work, free from the preceding objec- 
tions; and the bed policy of the proprietor will 
probably be found to call this powerful agent, the 
mafs of the people* into a&ion, and commit, the work 
to his hands. 

This may feem inapplicable to Dartmoor in the 
prefent (late of its population; but the mod important 
improvement any defolate diftrift can receive, is to 
(lock it with inhabitants, provided they can be 
maintained by the dire ft produce of the ground, or 
indireftly by the vendible commodities they {hall 
grow or manufadure ; and this defirable objelt, 
forming a population, (hall not be loft light of in the 
following fpeculations. 

Bacon draws a comparifon between the modes- 
in which nature and man conduft their feveral 
operations, not inapplicable in the prefent cafe. 

Man, when he has any thing to form, carries on 
the work in parts and fucceffively ; they mult be 
executed one after the other ; and when the faft 
part is finished, the work is compleat. 

Nature, on the contrary, carries on her work 
all at the fame time ; every part is advancing witfr 
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the fame fpeed ; and eaich part, at any given time, 
is in the fame ftage of progreffion ; and all together 
arrive at perfe&ion in the fame moment. This is 
the cafe of a mod extenfive improvement. Can 
we perfoadethe mafs of the people to undertake 
it, every part is fet in motion at once, and the exe- 
cution of the whole requires no more time than is 
neceflary to finifh the (hare of an individual. 

The nation and the proprietor have ftill their parts 
to aft ; without their interference, the machine will 
probably never be fet in motion ; they are each 
deeply interefted ; the wealth of the nation depends 
upon the number and indujiry of its people, and 
upon the produce of its lands. When inhabitants, 
therefore, are eftabliftied in a defert country, and its 
wades made to produce fomething where nothing 
grew before, the wealth of the nation is incrcafed 
exaftly in proportion to thefe additions. 

The nation, therefore, is bound to co-operate, 
wherever opportunity occurs; and as the work is to 
be carried on by the individual inhabitants, when 
local impediments arife, (I am not aware of any in 
the prcfent cafe,) too great for the exertions of in- 
dividuals, the nation fliould ftep in, and leaving them 
. to ad in their feperate departments, fhonld take 
upon itfelf to execute the common meafure. The 
nation too fhould roufe exertion by rewards, and 
(limulate by the promife of premiums, to be paid 
after r**mrin?i of given works. 
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The proprietor too nroft ftcp forward and en- 
courage ; he mud enable, in mod cafes, the inhabit- 
ants to encounter their tafks ; he mud (under great 
caution) furnilh fome of the means, without which 
they cannot proceed ; and above all he mud make 
himfelf mader of the fubjeft, dudy localities, and 
point out how, under varying circumdances, induftry 
is to be exerted to the greatefl advantage. Expert* 
merits mud be made under his direction ; he mud: 
thus find out the prattice mod likely to be fuccefsfal ; 
and the more effectually to convince thofe who are 
to avail themfelves of his pains, he mud fhew them 
on the/pot the culture he recommends, and exhibit 
two or three fpecimens, on a fmall fcale, of its fuc- 
cefs for their encouragement. 

I fhall now proceed to Dartmoor itfelf ; and without 
as yet entering upon its localities, fhall ajfume that 
dreary trad to refemble other mountain didri&s, 
though perhaps more harfh and ungenial both as 
to its foil and climate. 

Dartmoor then, like other alpine trails, confifts 
of hungry, fhallow fummits, affording fcarcely any 
vegctatidri, and totally beyond the power of man, 
who cannot by any exertion throw them into a more 
produ&ive date. 

As we defcend, the climate becomes fomewhat 
milder, the fkin of foil (though dill light and (hal- 
low) receives fome increafe, and a fole of grafs ap- 
pears* affording a fcanty fudenance in fummer to 
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the fmall breed of cattle wandering abont fuck 
dfreary regions. This defcription too is utterly in- 
capable of cultivation, and can never be broken up ; 
but whether its fpontaneous fole of grafs can be 
meliorated by light top-dreffings is a queftion of much 
importance, (for the extent of this defcription is 
great,) and, fo far as I know, has never yet been tried. 

My friends Mr. Young and Mr. Critchley have 
both promifed me, positively, to make the experi- 
ments I have fuggefted ; the former, on the Pcntland 
hills, and the latter on the dry and (hallow fides of 
the YVkklow mountains. 

Even (hould they fucceed, this fpecies of improve* 
ment probably would not fuit Dartmoor at any time ; 
but for the prefent, we mud find winter food for 
our cattle, before we turn our attention to the im- 
provement of the fummer pafture. 

As we defcend farther, the foil frequently deepens, 
and in many places we find a ftratum of earth fuffi- 
ciently deep to bear cultivation. This is the field 
that lies open for the exertions of the agriculturift ; 
as when we defcend lower, and the foil becomes 
richer, and the climate milder, we pafs into territories 
which 1 confider as already in his poffeffion. 

The defcription immediately preceding labours 

under two very great difadvautages, — want of manure 

and harfhnefs of climate j by the former, the fpirite 

.mprover's proceedings are ftopped, as his hungry 

'oil require the Hamulus of manure to make it 
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produflivc; and by the latter, even if he can fcrape 
up fomc manure, he is reduced to the choice of 
hardy vegetables, probably the black oat, andj the 
potatoe alone. Hence improvement by agricultural 
exertions can never be a primary objeft in thefe 
forbidding regions ; but, under circumftances, it 
may become a mod \mponant fecondary one. 
- Let us, however, not give up the point with too 
much precipitation; the improvement of . extenfive 
diftrids by agricultural exertions is not to be aban- 
doned upon fpeculations a priori. Let us fairly 
make the experiment. 

When in Scotland, I obferved the general ufage 
•f proprietors advancing upon wild untouched 
grounds, with a view to their improvement, was, 
firft, to build a houfe, with all conveniences, for the 
future tenant; and then lay off a farm for him to 
commence upon, taking care to know that he had 
fufficient capital. 

Let us now fuppofe the fame meafure to be adopted 
at Dartmoor; farm-houfes built ; and a portion of 
the mountain allotted to every tenant, containing 
each of the three defcriptions mentioned above, 
bleak fummits, irreclaimable pafture y and alfo ground 
capable of being brought into cultivation by labour 
and manure. 

Where is the farmer to begin ? He cannot advance 
one ftep without manure ; his mountain cattle muft 
be driven, as at prefent, from their bare and chilling 
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pafttfres, as Winter approaches, and fold to thofe 
who have food to give them; the tenant not having 
enough to feed a milch-cow for the foftenance of 
his family. In this defperate cafe, let . us recur to 
the remedy I have already prefcribed. Let us 
fuppofe a fiorin meadow, of produce proportionate 
to the demands of his cattle, to be added to fail 
farm, and the change is inftantly felt ; his moun- 
tain ftock, when the feafon becomes har(h, are 
brought home to the (bed prepared for them in the 
manner I have often pointed out ; his milch cattle are 
fed with the richeft hay; milk is produced in the 
greateft abundance ; and at the end of the winter, 
his cattle, from their good keeping, become highly 
merchantable ; he fells them off at good prices, tad 
lays in a new ftore on cheap terms, to go through 
the fame courfe. 

The grand defideratum of mountain farms, ani- 
mal manure, is now fupplied in the greateft abun- 
dance ; the tenant has a ftore ready for his fprtng 
operation ; and will probably commence his attack 
upon his ungenial foil with a crop of potatoes, the 
wecurfoi of grain crops ; and his dung ad libitum 
vill no doubt make his crop luxuriant. 

The next feafon his dung is equally abundant, 
tad will probably be applied in the fame way; and 
lew ground will be broken up for his potatoes, 
*hile that of laft year is ready for any vegetable 
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that will bear the climate, and probably will be 
fowu with black pats. m 

Thus every year the ground capable of cultivation 
will be advanced upon ; and crops, affording food 
for man, will foon be fcattened through all thefe 
dreary regions. 

Whether an Euglifh peafantry could fubfift on 
oatmeal and potatoes, with plenty of milk, I know 
not; but in tbe North of Ireland, a houfe fo fupplicd 
would foon be filled with fpinners, the produce of 
whole induftry would procure a wheaten loaf, or 
any other luxury. 

The Engitfh, too, would foon find that they could 
have their favourite food bacon in the greateft 
plenty; as each production of our new farm, milk, 
oatmeal, and potatoes*, is highly favourable to the 
fattening of pigs. And good checfe could no doubt 
be made (through the winter at leaft), as the fa* 
perior richnefs of fiorin milk is long eftabliflbed. 

My friend, and fiorin amateur, Liwt.-Gcn. Sir 
James Stewart, lately made the companion with an 
accuracy I never reached* Tfat worthy Baronet in- 
forms tne, that he churned 12 quarts of milk from 
cows fed upon clover and rye-grafs hay, with fomc 
learned potatoes, and a fmall quantity of draw for 
i ftimulus; the produce was sa ounces of butter ; 
*hile from an equal quantity of milk from cows fed 
upon fiorin, t*~~ produce wa* 314. ounces, and of 
rcryfuperio 
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The Dartmoor farmer, while he is thus annually 
increafing his cultivated field, will probably alfo turn 
his attention to his uncultivable pafture; and per* 
haps may be induced to make the fame experiment 
for its melioration, I recommend to my friends on 
the Wicklvw and Pent land mountains. Should he 
fucceed, he, by improving the quality, and increafing 
the quantity of his furamer feed, may be enabled to 
change the (tile of cattle hitherto fed on Dartmoor, 
and to replace them by a better breed j a bufineft 
now fowell underftood in England. - 

As the whole of the improvement of Dartmoor 
thus depends upon the produce of the florin meadow 
annexed to every farm, I (hall no doubt be afkcd, 
Am I fure I (hall find proper fites for florin meadows 
every where through Dartmoor ? 

I reply, that I ajfume (for I am not yet come to it* 
localities) Dartmoor in fome refpeds to referable 
other mountain diftri&s, and at lead to poffcfsfimilar 
inequalities of furface ; of courfe to abound with 
vallics and (Ireamlets, each of which can be fo di- 
verted as to irrigate lower grounds ; and florin thrives 
better under irrigation than any other grafs or ve- 
getable I ever tried. 

I have lately travelled through many mountain 
diftrifts in Ireland and in Scotland, and never faw a 
Angle tratt, of the fize of a mountain grazing farm, 
»-->on which I could not have formed more form 

shadow? "— wiling myfelf of local circumftances* 
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(fuch as peaty foil, commanding rills, &e.) than the 
proprietor could confume in hay or green foil. 

I (hall be told, Irrigation is a mod expcnfive mea- 
fnre; that the preparation of ground, fo as to make 
the diftribution of the water uniform, requires much 
Ikill, and is very coftly. I reply that nothing can 

be cheaper or Jimpler than the procefs adapted for 
the irrigation of fiorin meadows. 

I (hall mention one of thefe tours. A little above 
Drumlanrig, I pafled from the Neith to Lead Hills, 
through high and bold mountains ; this ridge, like 
all others, being (harper at one fide than the other. 
Lead Hills, I was told, was elevated higher than 
any village in Britain : on enquiry, I heard that hay 
was a fcarcc and dear commodity with the inhabit* 
ants ; upon which I (hewed them luxuriant fibrin 
growing every where in great abundance, and affured 
them, that by cultivating this grafs, of whofe hardy 
nature they were witnefTes, they might rapidly fupplj 
themfelves with hay in the greateft plenty. 

I pafled on by the milder declivities of the ridge, 
through great trafls of moory mountain, by Craw- 
ford John to Douglafs Mill ; the greateft part of 
this eourfe, very defolate, yet everywhere abounding 
with admirable fitcs for fiorin meadows, the produce 
of which, converted into dung, would enable nearly 
every acre (bating fummits), I pafled* to bear both 
farinacious and root crops. 
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I hope thif paper may reach fomc of the proprie- 
tors of this cxtenfive range, (whom I know not,) and 
that they will avail themfelves of the hints I give ; 
that they will remember fiorin meadows are formed 
at the moft trifling expence ; and exclufive of the 
direfl and immediate benefit they afford, they 
necejjarily foon will fcatter improvement and cuU 
tivation all around them, by means of the dung pro- 
duced by the cattle fed upon their enormous crops. 

I fhall now put a cafe, which I fincerely hope will 
not prove to be well founded ; that the unkindly foil 
of Dartmoor cannot, not even by force of aninjai 
manure, be brought to bear farinaciou* crops, or to 
produce efculeht roots. Perhaps foj but I (hall not 
readily give up fiorin ; to which ftrange graft many 
things fatal to other vegetables are quite innocent* 

When paffing through Galloway laft April, . jny 
friends who had become acquainted with fioria in 
Ireland, defired me to obfervc the heap of rubbib 
thrown out from the lead mine at Cre&own* telling 
me I would find it covered with fiorin ; and in fad I 
found my favourite in exclufive pofieffion -of the 
ungenial lump, no other vegetable being able to 
cxift in fuch poifonous metallic foil : and I have 
ftated in my tour through the Wicklow mountains, 
that we found a rich piece of fiorin in exclufive pot 
feffion of the ground £*pofed to the deleteriou* 
arfenical fumes of Mr. Critchlcy's finehing-houfc, 
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affording a choice flock of florin ro$tft : ai}(l ftolones, 
for the ground he was preparing to lay 4&W& with it. 

I have often ftated th# fre/h^d\JaU water 
were equally copg?pial to florin grafc ; t aa4 that a 
rich bed of it below high*wa*er raarl^ at Portrufii 
v was a fertHc nurfqry of ftolones* ckb#r for culti- 
vation or exhibition. 

Let us then for one momept take foi\ granted, 
that no other vegetable, applicable to the afc of man, 
can be cultivated in the hatfh. .climate and forbid- 
ding foil of Dartmoor, but that the hardy florin will 
thrive and luxuriate upon it. Even in this cafe the 
dreary defart may bfrumd* a fource of great profit: 
florin meadows will afbrd abundant food, ia winter' 

to all the cattle that graze upon \t in fwmer ; and 
the redundance, which may be ipcreafed to any 
amount, will bear die expence of carriage to the 
low country, and make bay both plentiful and cheap 
in Devonfhirc. 

The animal manure too, which cannot be applied 
to ufe on Dartmoor, under this fuppofirion, will foon 
make its way down to the neareft cultivated farms, 
will improve their grain crops, and increafe the 
agricultural field. 

I (hall be afked, why not apply their dung to enrich 
the florin meadows, which I have fuppofcd to be 
fo copioufly Scattered over Dartmoor, - I reply, be- 
caufe that traft, othcrwife foibarrcn* affords* within 
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itfelf ample manure for all the florin meadows that 
can be formed upon it. 

Alluvial Morajfes give the rich (tuff raifed from 
their drains, which, when left to dry, then turned 
and mixed up with fome lime, becomes the bed 
coinpoft I know for florin meadow ; and happily this 
rich material is already difperfed through the meadow 
itfelf, faving all expence of diftant carriage. 

Peaty Morajfes afford a(hes without bounds ; 
thefe mixed with the foil of the place, and a very 
little lime, make as good a top-dreffing as the for- 
mer, and as conveniently placed. 

Irrigated Meadows > I need fcarcely fay, never 
require dung; fufficicmly enriched by running water. 

The idea of fupplying low countries with hay 
from the contiguous mountains did not originate 
with Dartmoor ; for in my tour through Wicklow, 
I fhewed the facility of fupplying Dublin with hay 
from the fouthern range of the adjacent mountains ; 
and of courfe by underfelling them, to compel the 
farmers of the extenfive area whence that market 
is now fupplied, to turn their rich grounds to tillage, 
*nd to employ their dung no longer on meadows, 
but in forcing grain crops, and railing food for 
">ait 9 at a time when the inefficiency of the food for 
•naintenance of the population of the united kragu 
Horn is but too well known. 

Nor is the fpeculation of fupplying convenient 
/narket? with f orfn hay from the neareft mountains 
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confined to myfelf alone ; for in the very laft letter 
I received from my friend Mr. Young, of Harboum, 
giving me an account of bis fpirited proceedings on 
{he Pcntland Hills, he tells me, he looks forward to 
the fupply of Edinburgh market with hay, calculates 
diftances, and exults in the excellence of the great 
road to Edinburgh pafling through his eftate. 

The objcft of the Bath Society in propofing a 
premium fdr the formation of a fiorin meadow oh 
Dartmoor, is no doubt to difcover how this newly 
noticed vegetable may be applied to the improve- 
ment of this wild tralh I fay, that improvement 
can only be obtained by fcattering fiorin meadows 
through all parts of this defolate region ; and that if 
this be done, that cultivation will follow, wherever 
the fterile foil and harfh climate will permit the 
induftry of man to introduce cultivation. 

Still, however, one important queftion remains* 
Will fiorin itfelf vegetate, and alfo luxuriate y under 
thefe fame difadvantages ? Let us afcertain this 
point, before we encourage any one to embark too 
deeply ; let us feel our way by careful experiments, 
before we engage in expenfive pra&ice on alarge fcale t 

My hopes, I confefs, are fanguine ; both from the 
obfervations I have already made on Alpine fummits 
always finding fiorin upon them in health ; from the 
fuccefs of the experiment I made on the Marquis of 
Abercorn's mountain; and dill more from the great 
fiorin crop I raifed on the Marquis of Hertford's 
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jnountain, at the height of 900 feet, an elevation, 
which I expeft we fhall not be obliged to reach in 
any of our fpeculations on Dartmoor. 

I am perhaps (till more encouraged by my friend 
Mr. Dickinfbn, who tranfpitted tome a florin ftolo 
he found growing near the prifon 00 Dartmoor, a. 
year and half ago ; before I had any rcafon to 
fuppofe that the Bath Society would ever fpcculate 
upon the cultivation of florin on Dartmoor. 

May I not then affame, as I have more thaq once 
done before, that a vegetable, when foftered by 
man, encouraged by manure, and protected from 
its enemies, will thrive and luxuriate in the fame 
foil and climate where it grows fpontancoufly 
without thefe aids. 

The mode of afcertaining whether or not florin 
will a&ually luxuriate on Dartmoor, is very Ample. 
I recommend four or five portions, of a rood or half 
an acre each, to be fele&ed on the different ftilcs 
of foil where it is expeded florin may be cultivated, 
and let thefe be effectually inclofed. 

If an accurate ftatement be given to me of the 
nature of the foil, and local circumftances, of each 
portion, I will immediately give my opinion what 
flile of preparation fhall be adopted j and fhall thefe 
little portions be ready in April, and any fpecies of 
manure be got to enrich the ground for this firfl 
attempt, I fhall tranfmit my directions for further 
proceedings and alfo ftolocies, (ball it be deemed 



unfafe to depend upon the natural fiorin of the ptacc. 
Should tbefe little preparations be carried on 
with promptnefs and fpirit; I have little doubt, 
that, wherever manure is applied, a crop may be 
mowed this fame year, and fatisfa&ion be obtained 
on the fubje& before Qflober is ended. 

I (ball now affume the refult to be favourable, 
that we have demonftration, fiorin will luxuriate in 
the harih climate and angenial foil of Dartmoor ; 
of courfe that we may fitter through it the fiorin 
meadows, which appear to me to be the only inftru* 
mem applicable to the further improvement of that 
defolate region. 

Since then fiorin meadows are in this cafe of fucfy 
great importance, I muft obviate an obje&ios, oftei} 
made by the enemies to innovation, and fometimes 
preffed with much virulence, that the formation of 
fuch meadows is both tedkus and txpenfive. . Not 
tedious : for Sir James Stewart writes to me, that 
the meadow laid down at Caltrefs, in my prefence, 
on the 8 th of May, on ground by no means favour- 
able, produced that fame year 773 (lone of dry 
hay to the acre ; I prefume the Scotch acre one fifth 
greater than the Englifli. 

And Mr. Baird, of Shotts, wrote to me, that the 
fiorin meadow I laid down for him May 13th, was 
cut in November. He fays, " the mower has. been 
" much in the habit of cutting rye»grafs, . and lays 
P that the crop is equal iq bulk $0 ? crop of rye* 
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M grafs of 300 (tone per acre This furcly is very 
" great, confidering I did not begin til! the middle 
" of May." Mr. Baird does not fecm to have been 
aware that, in the making up, florin lofes much Ids 
by evaporation than any other hay. 

As to the expence of laying down florin meadows; 
t his mud obvioufly vary with local circumftances, 
and I boldly fay is rarely weighty. Wc have fome 
good materials on the fubjeft, which it will be proper 
to bring forward, as, under prefent fuppofition, the 
improvement of Dartmoor can only be effeded bf 
Scattering florin meadows through its whole areai 

My venerable friend Mr. Miller, of Dalfwmton; 
the mod zealous and mod cxtenfivc cultivator of 
florin that has yet appeared, little thought that 
a paper he published with a view to encourage others 
to follow his fpirited example, would be quoted with 
a view to difcourage them. Mr. Miller candidly 
admits he found laying down his florin to be expert* 
Jive. Why fo ? The ground he alluded to was cut* 
out mofs, full of deep bog-holes, which were to be 
brought to a level furface ; and filling up fuch 
excavations is well known to be very expenfive. 
When the whole of my friend's proceedings are 
confidercd, his example will not be found very 
Tifcouragmg. The thirty acres he alluded to were 
vorth nothing; were not valued upon him when he 
)urchafed Dalfwinton; and continued in an unpro- 
ductive ftw, nr-il h* heard of florin grafs. Mr. 
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Miller ought to be good authority : his third fiorin 
crop was (landing on the meadow, when he allured 
me under his hand, he would not let a 19 years 
leafe of this thirty acres for lefs twenty pounds per 
acre Engltfh meafure annually. 

My good old friend may appear too fanguine in 
his expectation of rent ; but I know the Bifhop of 
Berry fold his fiorin hay of 181 1, in fpring 18119 
at a rate little fhort of 40I. per acre, fuppofing there 
had been no dimunition in weight between N$vember $ 
when it was weighed and ricked, and April when it 
was fold as called for, and always preferred to the 
common hay. I never thought of calculating expencc 
myfelf ; fatisfied, I fhould be abundantly re-paid for 
whatever I laid out : once however by accident, lat- 
tained precifion as to the cod of laying down four 
acres. In O&obcr 1 8 1 o, convinced of the great fa* 
periority of fiorin in value, I ploughed up. an old 
meadow which had fupplied the houfe with hay for 
50 years. In 181 1 1 took a crop of potatoes without 
manure, and in the lad week of November laid it 
down with fiorin. I employed 40 men per day for 
one week, in which they brought the whole four 
acres to a level furfacc ; dug it lightly; gathered 
fiorin ftolones in the contiguous bogs, laid them 
down, and gave them a flight covering. I had a 
Tuperb crop this autumn, 1812. One circum(lancc 
jnercafed the expencc, the meadow was prepared 
for irrigation, by inclofing every portion of it with 
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low moutids to retain the" water, and to afford 
myfelf a dry walk every where through the meadow j 
yet the whole four acres were finiihed in one week, 
by 40 men per day. 

Of all the fiorin amateurs' I have communicated 
with, Sir James Stewart alone kept an accurate 
account of the expence he incurred ; and in laying 
down 25 Scotch, (about 31 Englifh) acres ; it 
amounted to 369I. 10s. 6d. 

I mud obferve that Sir James's How of Camnethan 
was pure peat bog, 22 feet deep, 4 of them light 
and fpongy, of courfe requiring to be confolicfeted 
by a firmer material, brought from the exterior^ 
plain clay, well mellowed by turning, and made 
friable by the aid of lime. This meafure (which, I 
truft, will nerer be required on Dartmoor) confti- 
ttfted much of the expence at Camnethan ; and, 
thank* to my friend's accuracy, we know the 
amount with precMion. It is ftated thus : — Preparing 
43 yards of compoft, 107L 10s. Wheeling on 
comport: 72I. os. 6d. $ thefe two articles making nearly 
half the expence. 

Sir James's bog, like thofe on Dartmoor, had 
never been touched by man, nor applied to any 
profit ; in both cafes, therefore, the money expended 
Tiay be considered as laid out on the purchafe of 
* fcc-Gmple eftate ; ray friend's not improvidemly, w * 
1 reckon, «*th reafonable top-dreffings, fix load or 
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1 800 lb. dry hay to the Englifli acre a moil mode* 
rate average for future crops. 

Mr. Baird laid down at little expence ; the plough 
was fet going on his potatoe ground at one o' clock 
the day I arrived at Shotts. Next morning eveff 
thing was ready for me : an acre was finifhed that 
day by lefs than a dozen men. 

Another difficulty isftarted. Ho ware florin ftolones 
to be found in fufficient quantity to lay down mea- 
dows ? Mr. Miller (the moft extenfive cultivator) 
never ftated to me any difficulty in procuring flolones; 
I had taught his land-fteward, at Clonfecle, how to 
know and find them. 

In Sir James Stewart's account, I find il. 8s. per 
Scotch acre charged for collecting florin to lay down. 
Mr. Baird had learned his own leflbn at Sir James's, 
and taught his people ; when I arrived at Shotts, 
he fern out the wives of his manufacturers, who had 
great bundles gathered for me when I came to the 
field in the morning. 

Mr. Kennedy's (Lord Hertford's fteward) mode of 
procuring ftolones was amufing; when his prepa- 
rations were far advanced, and he was ready to lay 
down, he {hewed the old women of the mountain 
what was florin grafs, and defired them to gather' at 
much as they could for him by an appointed day, 
and he would give them a reafonable price. What 
the day arrived, the women appeared with their bun* 
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dies, and Mr. Kennedy fixed the price, one penny 
for as much as he could fpan with the middle 
finger and thumb of both hands ; all parties were 
fatisficd with the rate, and abundant ftock was foon 
procured. 

. I am aware thefe minutiae mud be tedious, but 
they contribute to throw light on a new and 
curious fubjeft ; at lead they give us reafon to hope 
that there will be no difficulty in finding (lolones 
in abundance on Dartmoor. 

They ferve us in another point of view; and fhew 
us the confummate inutility of the laboured difcrU 
minations of the Linnaans, who, goading me to ufc 
their charaderiftic diftin&ions, tell me, there are 
forty varieties of the Agrqftis tribe, with whofe 
microfcopic diftin&ions they are perfectly acquainted; 
that is, they can tell, with much accuracy, how nature 
has enabled each variety to propagate its fpecies. 

— — Suibus verbis concumbant % tic. 
But they have not carried their refearches fo far 
as to difcover that any fingle Agrq/iis out of the 
forty is applicable to the ufe of man. 

Nobis in arcto et inglorius Labor. 
Our attentions are limited to one fingle agroftis, 
out of the forty. In our difcriminations we do not 
tall for the powerful mici ofcopes of the Linnaeans ; 
and when we fend out our foraging parties, we never 
remind the old ladies to take their fpeflacles with 
-Htivyc f-ri* nnt fir 1 them making many raiftakes% 



To return to Dartmoor, Wc arc proceeding oh 
the fuppofition, that it is eftabli(hed, by experiment, 
that fiorin will luxuriate on the morajfes, and on 
many of the irrigable parts of Dartmoor : how theh 
are we to advance into a&ual prafticel 

Here too We are to proceed gradually, and with 
caution. A very few fmall farm-houfcs are to be 
ere&ed on fcites containing the three defcriptiofts of 
ground I frefume to exift on Dartmoor, — ^grazing 
wilds , grounds foppbfed capable of cultivation by 
force of dung, and others adapted to fiorin meadows. 
We (hall thus foon decide the important queftiorf, 
whether the introduction of agriculture and popa* 
lation be, or be not, necejjary confequences of the 
difperfion of luxuriant fiorin meadows through i 
diftrift uninhabited and uncultivated? a qudtion 
by no means limited to Dartmoor. 

Another defcription of grounds remains, to-wif, 
fuch as are capable of being converted into fiorin 
meadows > but admit no other improvement* 

The produce of fuch meadows is applied to ufe 
in two ways, to be confumed on the fpot,— either ift 
giving winter food to the mountain graziers, or to 
fattening cattle fent up for the purpofc. 

It is too foon yet to prefs this topic further with 
a view to Dartmoor. In my Wicklow tour, and alfo 
in my letters to Mr. Young, I have gone minutely 
into the great facility of adminiftering the produce c£ 
fiorin meadows on the fpot to either out-lying 
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cattle with fheltcr acceflible, or to fattening hearts, 
never quitting their flails. 

The fecood application of the produce of moun- 
tain fiorin meadows is to cany the h^y down to 
the low country for ufe or fale. This idea is new 
to the world, but molt plaufible; the expense in 
forming fuch meadows will be moderate, and the 
crop immenfe. The adventurer in this novel fpc- 
culation does not change his habitation nor his 
prefent purfuits, nor does he divide his eftablifti- 
ment ; patties fent up three or four times in fpring 
will foon exterminate intruding weeds ; and the ex- 
treme facility of faving fiorin hay; (efpecially in bleak 
fituations) will make a few fuch excurfions at in- 
tervals, on drying days, early in October* abundantly 
Sufficient ; no matter what rain falls in the intervals. 

I have been fo much ridiculed for my winter ope- 
rations, that I muft caution thofe who may be 
difpofed to laugh at this new dolhine on the fubje& 
of hay-making, that they are not to affimilate the 
meafures to be purfued, where the materials are of 
different nature, and governed by very different 
principles. The hay they have been ufed to is 
Jead matter, haftening to putrefa&ion, and its pro- 
grefs accelerated by wet. Fiorin hay is animated in 
.*U its parts,* carrying its proteftion againft putre- 
iaftiqn (the principle of vegetable life) within itfel^ 
and by this powerful aid refifting it equally wet 
ati'i Jrv^ ^vr-pr when flrongly compreffed. 
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Neither I myfclf, lior any pttpH I have comnn*« 
nicated with, have as yet toft one handful of hay 
by the wetnefs of the late feafons ih which we 
made it up ; nor have I recommended fuch very late 
mowing as I have been ridiculed for. It is true* 
when I firft difcovered the powers of florin to refift 
weather while making into hay, I was anxious to 
cftablifli this curious property; and for three year* 
1 gave public notiee that I fbould mow florin grafsy 
for bay i on the firft and fifteenth of each of the 
four winter months. I did fo regularly ; and on the 
firft of March bad always in diftinft cocks the hay 
cut and made up in the eight preceding fortnights, 
all in high prefervacion. I made thefe experiments 
to ihew powers, not to fet an example I wifhed to fee 
followed^ nor did I purfue it myfelf in atfual prafticek 

The extraordinary force of vegetation poffeffed 
by fiorin ftolones at late periods, when its energy 
feems exhaufted in other grafles, makes it defirable 
to abftain from interrupting their rapid growth as 
long as poffible. Still tjierc are bounds which 
prudence will tell us we ought not to pafs; and 
though it be practicable to fave the produce of this 
agrq/lis in the very fhorteft winter days, it is not 
defirable to prefs the meafure fo far. 

The ftrongeft inftance I have met with of the 
hardinefs of fiorin hay 9 occurred this winter; pare 
of my garden palling into orchard by the growth 
of my trees, I laid down a plot of fome perches 
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tfith florin* to try how it would bear (hade. For 
three years I mowed, and faved good crops ; thi* 
fourth' year my fiorin was alfo luxuriant, mowed 
O&ober 25th, and immediately put into lap-cock $ 
when it was forgotten, my gardener not confidering 
it in his department. On the 5th of January I 
found it drenched in wet, not having been touched 
fince Oftober 25th ; it was carried from the clofe 
fliaded place where it grew, opened to the air for 
fome hours, and again put in lap-cock. On the . 
8th of January, thcfe were examined by Lord Vif- 
count Northland, who authorifes me to lay, they 
were coinpleatly found and uninjured. 

I (hall now look back to the meafures I have 
recommended, not for reclaiming, but for improving 
Dartmoor ; that we may fee if there be any thing 
diicouraging to be met with among them, formi- 
dable from its magnitude, or ioadmiffible on account 
of the expence it mud lead to. 

The firft ftep is fimple, — to feel our way by expe- 
riments on a fmall fcale ; here we prefs upon the 
attention of proprietors, and of thofe who have the 
management of the bufinefs, but not upon their 
furfe ; no trap laid for expence, to be followed by 
peculation. Should the meafures fail, little lofs it 
incurred ; fhould they fucceed, we have purchafed 
* ~h*^ry leffon, and have received encouragement 
ti % an w theory intn pr^^ce* 
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The next flep is weightier, but not alarming : we 
build a few houfes by contra ft ; lay off convenient 
farms for each ; and encourage the occupiers to try 
the meafures that have fucceeded with ourfelves, 
and to enter upon the fpeculations we have opened 
for them. 

The proprietors now paufe ; and inftead of afting 
for themfelves as hitherto, hold out encouragement 
to others, to embark in the new field we have opened 
for them. That encouragement maybe of two kinds; 
—good tenure on reafonable terms j and relief from 
rent, while the tenant is expending fuch part of bis 
own capital, as may be required for his eftablilhittenr. 
In this cafe it may be prudent for the proprietor to 
advance part, when certain the tenant will mix his 
own capital in the adventure, and thus improve the 
landlord's fecurity. 

Here ingenuity is to be drained in deviling modes 
of encouraging fettlers to eftabliih themfelves on this 
new field ; improvement by means of population 
being more dcfirablc than any other* 

The extent of Dartmoor, and magnitude of the 
wild diftrift to be encountered, at firfl view feem 
formidable and difcouraging ; but upon attentive 
confideration, it will appear, that an increafe of area 
would neither call for greater expenditure, or for 
more ftrenuous exertions. Whatever be the fize of 
Dartmoor, the meafures to be purfued will not be 
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influenced by it ; be the diftfid great or fmall, we 
haVc, it appears, but three fteps to take. 

The firfty to afcertain if fioria will grow, and 
luxuriate, in the appropriate parts of the territory 
in queftion. 

The fecond, will fiorin meadows fcatter cultivation 
and improvement all around them ? 

The thirds (the two former being eftablifhed,) 
can we induce others to repeat experiments, the 
refult of which have in our hands proved fa- 
vourable? Can we tempt them to embark in an 
adventure, plaufible in theory > and whofe fuccefs we 
ourfelves have afcertained upon trial ? 

Thefe three queftions form an epitome of the 
preceding Effay ; the laft alone can have any relation 
to magnitude,' and even that in a very fmall degree $ 
for the encouragement to be given on a great 
and on a fmall fcale cannot be very different. 

I am, fir, 
Your moft obedient, humble fcrvant, 

W. RICHARDSON, D. D. 
Moy, Ireland, Jan. 22, 1813. 
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POSTCRIPT. 

Since the above was written, I have received 
an accouat of Dartmoor from a gentleman of fci. 
ence and ability, who very lately made a tour 
through that bleak dill: rift, I am happy to find, on 
perufal of this ingenious paper, that it does not lead 
me -to alter any thing I have faid, but gives me the 
greateft encouragement to hope, that well-direftcd 
exertions for the improvement of Dartmoor by 
Jiorin will be attended with much fuccefs. The 
terms hitherto ufed in defer ibing Dartmoor to me, 
both by the Bath Society and private friends, have 
been marjh, bog, and morafs ; but this gentleman 
adopts the term moor, a defcription particularly 
favourable to fionu cultivation. He fays, "all 
*' attempts to cultivate the greater part of the 
*' moor have failed j" — ** that the temperature of 
*' Dartmoor is lower than what would arife from 
* ' elevation ; at the prifon, in confequence of the 
* c exceffive cold, the guard is relieved every hour j" 
but it was near the prifon, Mr, Dickinson found 
the fpontaneous florin be tranfmitted to me. " An 
*' atmofphere of confiderable humidity is conti* 
** nually hovering over its furface, this ftratum of 
€( vapour prevents the acceffion of air to the 
« c growing vegetable, and hence its deftruftionarifcs t ,f 
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This concluflon the gentleman fupports with much 
philofophical ingenuity, and (hews that the deleterious 
effe&s of the enveloping vapour cannot extend to 
aquatic plants ; " as the beautiful experiments of 
u Mrs, Ibbetfon have demonftratcd, that thefe arc 
" provided with a r veflels, which do not exift in 
" any other fpecies of vegetable." 

The application of experiments, connected with 
natural hiftory, to a botanical fubjed, furprifes me 
as much as the meeting with an old friend ift a 
dreary defart. I am happy to find the fcience of the 
vegetable kingdom is not left entirely in the hands 
of Linnsean diftionary-makers. 
1 The phyfiology of botany is a beautiful branch 
of fcience, and Mrs. Ibbetfon (with whofe works 
I am not acquainted) will have much merit, if fhc 
revive this delightful ftudy, and relieve us from the 
laborious purfuit of roicrofcopic fexual diftin&ions, 
leading to a forced and ufelefs claJ/ification 9 and ter+ 
minating in a nomenclature too voluminous for the 
limited powers of man. For myfelf I am happy to 
find, from a fcientific fource, new encouragement to 
the cultivation of florin on Dartmoor. Toavail myfelf 
of this, I have only to eftablifh this newly-noticed 
/egetdble to be an aquatic ; and for that purpofe I 
■»*-'e only to refer to a faft 1 have often dated, — that 
i Odtobcr 1 8 io, I flooded feveral florin roots 20 
nehes deep, the water was not lowered one moment, 
?e. ^hw -/-mtifMier 1 iq fe v <\ ip t h c j r ftolooes to the 
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furface for above four years ; and probably would 
have gone on, had not the conftant winter deluges of 
1810 produced fuch a quantity of depofit, as com* 
pleatly overwhelmed them. 

1 have repeatedly eftablifhed by the mod refpedabie 
teftimony, that the humid vapours which fo frequently 
chud-cap\hz fummits of Knocklaid, and Beffy Bell, 
in my own country, (each of them much higher than 
Dartmoor,) did not prevent the fpontaneous growth 
of florin quite up to the fpherical top of the one, 
and the conical apex of the other. It remained for 
Mrs. Ibbetfon to develope the caufe, Snd (he has 
Succeeded ; (hewing a priori that we ought to have 
expelled fuch a refult, and that theory and praflice 
mutually confirm each other. Shall we then fhrink 
from the humid atmofphere and chilling vapours of 
Dartmoor, when we know that the plant which the 
Path Society wifhes to have tried upon its bleak 
furface, is, and ought to be, unaffettcd by thefe 
vapours; and at the fame time fo infenfible of cold, 
as to continue its vegetation, and to lengthen its 
(tolones, under the /now, and in the fevered froft of 
February; and when every curious property, both of 
the plant itfclf and of its produce, while converting 
into hay, can be accounted for on found philosophical 
principles* 

W.R, 
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Article XI, 



Report of the Committee appointed to inspect 
the Crops of Turnips, undtr Article 7 of Class 
111 for which three claims were tendered to the 
Society jor Premium. 



s, THE CLAIMANTS WERE, 

i. Mr. Kemp, of Bathford, for a crop of Swedift* 
Turnips, on an extent of not lefs ihau five 
acres, in the broad-cafi manner. 

2. Mr. Eftcourt, of Shipton-Moyue, Glou- 

cefterfhire. 

3. Mr. Benett, of Pit Houfe, near Shaftefbmy t 

Dorfet. 



ON the 1 6th of February, the Committee pro* 
ceeded to view Mr. Kemp's crop at Bathford, 
Their enquiries refpefting the treatment of the foil 
r C f fcvral years paft obtained them the following 
....-..- u n, viz. one field eftimated and rented at 5 
■*c5, -rjt which proved to meafure rather under 
,jt aftic-ti.- 'n the v<*ar i*oS bore clove r , of whicfo 
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one crop was mown, and the fccond wis feeded. 
Wheat was (own on one earth for the crop of 1809, 
which yielded at the rate of 9 facks per acre ; and 
fo foon as that was removed, the land was fown 
with winter tares, not manured, nor dreffed in any 
manner; this was the produce of 18 10. During 
the autumn of the year 1810, the land was ploughed 
three times, and planted with wheat by meansof hand- 
hoes ; the produce was feven facks per acre. It was 
then winter fallowed; and early in June 1812, w?s 
fpwn with Swcdifh turnips, for which preparation 
was made by three ploughings ; after the fecond 
ploughing, about 1 5 or 20 tons (the claimant, not 
having made minutes, can only fpeak from recollection) 
of comport, formed of (table dung from Bath, barton 
dung, and road fand, in the proportion of about a 
third of each, were laid per acre; it was then 
ploughed very (hallow, and fown ; the crop was 
once hand-hoed at an expence of 10s. per acre* 
From the appearance of the land, and from the veiy 
great equality in refpeft to fize throughout, the 
Committee have reafon to judge, that the hoeing 
mud have been excellently performed. The crop 
growing on exa£Uy a quarter of acre was weighed, 
and amounted to 8 tons, 12 cwt. equal to 34 tons, 
8 cwt. per acre. The foil of this field is calcareous 
free-done brafli ; the afpeft nearly fouth,' and gently 
declining in that direction ; the fub-foil, day on a 
(lone-bralh ; the (and yerjr high. i 
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The Committee further infpe&ed another field, of 
3 acres, fituate near the London road, much lower, 
but with the fame afpelt, and rather deep. The 
Swedes in this field were Angularly regular in their 
diftances, and in their individual bulk. Though the 
former crop bad been wheat, and no manure ufed, 
the turnips were confpicuoufly fuperior to tbofe in 
the other field, and might bj fairly eftimated at 40 
tons per acre. Had circumftances permitted, (for 
it was five o'clock before the weight of the turnips 
drawn could be afcertained,) the Committee would, 
in juftice to Mr. Kemp, who in every inftance met 
them with perfeft candour, and afforded every in* 
formation in his power, have weighed a portion of 
this field, which had been fown, hoed, and treated in 
all refpe&s, except in not being manured, the fame 
as the other. 

The Committee obferved, that in the 3-acre field, 
the turnips all grew with very large necks, pcrhapi 
a foot high, and from 4 to 8 inches in circumference, 
promifing a prodigious quantity of excellent fprouts. 
Though the 5-acre field was from the fame feed, 
the plants on it had little or no necks. They alio 
obferved, that the turnips grew generally on the 
furface; feeming to hold only by their top roots. 
This manner of growth appears advantageous, inaf* 
much as, in all probability, the plants derive more 
of their nutriment from the atmofphere, than whea 
buried in the foil; and as it renders them jbqtc 
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acceffiblc to (heep. Mr. Kemp attributes this to 
Jhallow ploughing ; but Mr. Benett's crop for which 
deep ploughing had been ufed, prefented the fame 
appearance. The Committee hope the caufes and 
confequences of thefe variations will become fub- 
jefts for inveftigation among practical farmers. * As 
on very light friable foils, turnips of every kind are 
generally much bedded, with little of their bulbs 
expofed to the atmofphere ; the Committee offer 
as a conjefturc, that the high growth obfervcd in 
the two crops under furvey, proceeded chiefly from 
the difpofition of mod: calcareous foils to bind j 
whereby the plants are thrown upwards, and forced 
to expand their bulbs on the fiirface. 



Report on a crop of Swedifli turnips, for which 
a premium was claimed for John Benett, efq; of 
Pit-Houfe, near Shaftefbury, under the 6th Article 
of 3d Clafs, which requires that the crop (hould be 
raifed according to the Northumberland pra&icc, 
and weigh at lead 28 tons per acre. 

It is necdTary to premife, that, owing to fome 
error, Mr. Benett's claim was given in under the 
7th Article of the fame clafs, which does not appear 
reftriftive in any (hape, beyond the condition that 
*Jie crop fhould confift of the beft orange Swedes. 
The circumftances under which this error arof<v 
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feemed to warrant the Committee's proceeding to 
the inveftigation under the 6th, in lieu of the 7th 
Article, according to Mr. Benett'9 original intention 
and prefent defire. 

The crop in queftion was grown on a foil very 
common on the Wiltfhire Downs, namely, a flinty 
brafh on a chalky fub-foiL The plants were in 
rows of 27 inches diftance, and were generally of 
a fair fize ; but in the opinion of the Committee* 
would have been greatly improved, had the women 
who hand-hoed them been provided with broader 
hoes. With refpeft to the regularity of the drills, 
and the plants in them, as alfo the very admirable 
culture of the field, manifefted by the perfeftly 
clean ftate of the land, the Committee cannot make 
too favourable a report ; efpecially as the land had 
within fix years borne three crops of fpring wheat, 
alternately with crops of Swedes ; thus farnifhing a 
fubftantial proof of the high importance of the 
alternate courfe of green and corn crops ; and fop- 
plying about feven facks of wheat per acre every 
other year, while the intermediate feafons produced 
immenfe quantities of moil nutritious fuftenance for 
•very fpecies of live (lock. The pleafing condition 
of the land (on the 26th of February) was doubt- 
efs owing to repeated operations of the horfe hoc, 
-nc 1 m the judicious application of about 15 tons 
jcc d^re of manure, principally from the barton, t# 

'arh ^ the *urr *r» TnpQ 
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Mr. Benett appears to cultivate the turnip pf 
both fpecics, on an extenfive fcale ; perhaps to the/ 
amount of 150 acres. The field examined by the 

. _ * 

Committee (on the 26th February) meafured 18 
acres, of which about 7 were fed off} the refidue 
would have been removed from the land, but for 
the claim that had been preferred. * 

The ftipulated area, namely, one rood, amounted 
to 6 tons 1 2 cwt. equal to 26 tons 8 cwt. per acre, 
of courfe not furnilhing the weight of crop required 
by the conditions of the premium, the deficiency being 
1 ton 1 2 cwt.; fcales and weightswere ufed in the field. 

It is with extreme chagrin the Committee report 
this deficiency, amounting to little more than a 
*Qth part of the required weight. 

It is proper to fubfait to the confideration of the 
Society, the reafon given by Mr. Benett for not 
having thinned out the plants more in the rows, 
namely, his having experienced much difadvantage, 
;n his high and unfheltered lands, from fetting out 
the plants to a greater didance ; whereby the tar- 
nips were doubtlefs individually heavier, in his opi- 
nion, but lefs capable of refitting the fevere weather, 
to which his crops were expofed. Mr. Benett 
believes the fmaller turnips to be the moft hardy, a 
conjecture worthy of notice,efpecially among farmers 
occupying expofed lands. The Committee ♦ fed 
thcmfelves bound, both by juftice to the claimant, 
and by duty to the Society, to obferve that the 
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Articles No. 6, 7, of the 3d Clafs, have in their 
opinion, been drawn up without fuitable attention 
to the nature of the two kinds of turnips generally 
cultivated; both of which may, by Article the 6tb, 
be brought into competition. 

It cannot fail to ftrike the attentive agricultural', 
that if, as is evidently the cafe, a crop of green 
tops, &c. weighing 28 tons, might obtain the prc- 
„ mium under No. 6, while only 20 tons are required 
under No. 7, wherein Swedes alone arc admitted, 
fome diftin&ion, or proportionate fcale, was ne- 
ceffary for the regulation of claims under Article 6tb* 

Your Committee, therefore, fubmit to the confi- 
deration of the Society, the expediency of nett 
modelling the two premiums in queftion, at the 
proper feafon ; and they beg leave at the fame time 
to fuggeft, that an honorary reward be conferred on 
Mr. Benett for the excellent management, and 
mod laudable example, he has (hewn in the midft of 
a diftrift where every exertion ought to be made 
for the improvement of a foil, at prefent much un- 
dervalued ; and for the fupport of live (lock, efpe* 
cially fheep, without the neceffity of reforting to 
cxtenfive waftes, or to practices both irrational and 
expenfive. 

Your Committee feel themfelves the more war- 
™nted in tendering this fuggeftion, from obferving 
ihc uncommon liberality and the fyftematic ar- 
pin^pfnpnf wTijrh -WHoguiQ^Mr. Benett, in regard 
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both to his farm fervants, and to his neighbours* 
To the former, every encouragement is held forth, 
by emulative trials of lkill, wherein the mod expert 
are fuicably rewarded. As an inftance.of this, the 
Committee acknowledge the high gratification they 
felt in being prefent at a ploughing match among 
Mr. Benett's tenants, when feven ploughs, of which 
fix ^ere drawn each by a pair of oxen, and one by a 
pair of horfes, all with reins, were feen in com* 
petition for their employer's bounty. The general 
correftnefs of the work, and the quantity done in a 
given time, authorize the Committee to recommend 
Mr. Benett's fyftem to farmers in general, and efpeci- 
ally to gentlemen of landed property. In the latter 
capacity, Mr.Benett's conduft appears pre-eminently 
confpicuous; inafmuch as he has perfevered in his plan 
with great judgment, and with no lefs determination 
to overcome whatever obftacles, ignorance and pre- 
judice might oppofe to his progrefs. Eager to 
furnifh to his neighbours the means of facilitating 
their feveral operations, and of enabling them to 
rival him in the excellent courfes he adopted, 
Mr. Benett has eftabliftied, under his immediate 
aufpices, a manufactory for implements and vehi* 
clcs on thofe conftruftions lie confiders to be mod 
applicable to the diftridt. 

The Society will, it is hoped, pardon the prolixity 
of this report; and perceive, that h has arifen 

futdj from the folicitude felt by the Committee 

* 

N 
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to uphold this claimant,, not only in this meeting, 
but to the community at large, as a gentleman who 
direfts thofc fuperior intellects, and that affluence 
wherewith he is providentially blefied, to thofc wife 
and great purpofes for which they were bellowed. 

The Committee fubmit to the Society, under 
which of the Articles, No. 6 or No. 7, Mr. Be- 
nett's claim fliould (land. If under No. 6, it will 
have been underftood, that his crop not being equal 
to the required tonnage, they could not award him 
any premium : on the other hand, if under No. 7, it 
will be feen from their report upon Mr. Kemp's 
crop, that its fuperiority muft entitle that gentle- 
mam to the premium. They therefore refpedfuHy 
fubmit that, in their opinion, Mr. Kemp is fully 
entitled to the premium of Ten Guineas offered 
under the 7th anicle of the third clafs, " for the 
" beft crop of yellow or orange Swedi(h turnips, 
" exceeding ao tons per acre, from a breadth of 
" land not lefs than 5 acres." 

In the exercife of fo gratifying a duty as the 
adjudication of this premium to the meritorious 
claimant, the Committee deem it incumbent on them 
to exprefc, in the flrongeft terms, the plcafure excited 
by an infpeftion of Mr. Kemp's farm at Bathford 5 
and they anticipate the promptnefs with which the 
Society will concur with them in opinion, as to the 
validity of that gentleman's title to the premium, 
when it is dated, that the Committee confider tly? 
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Management of the lands, efpecially the paftures, 
and the (lock maintained thereon, to be uncom- 
monly good ; and fuch as ought to prove an example 
to bis lefs enlightened neighbours. 

Mr. Eftcourt having takfen the £recautidn of 
weighing a pottidn of the crop dn which he had 
founded his claim, difcovered that it fell ftiort of the 
ftipulated tonnage, and confequently withdrew his 
claim in time to obviate the neceflity for the Com- 
folttee's proceeding to its infpeftion. 

&ENRY WANSEY. 
THOMAS WILLIAMSON. 
W. FALKNER. 

Metlihg-Houfey April 13, 1813. 
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Article XII. 

Report of the Committee on the Ploughing 
Match, for the Year IBIS. 

THE commiffion affigned to us of fuperintending 
the Ploughing Match for the premiums of the 
Society this year, was executed as hereafter dated. 

Being confined to the vicinity of Briftol, it was 
difficult, from the (hort notice the Society were able 
to give, to meet with land anfwering exadly to the 
defcription propofed as a condition of the premium; 
and it was only through the exertions of one of your 
Committee that a plot of ground could be obtained 
for the experiment. At length Mr. Luton, in the 
parifh of Weftbury-upon-Trym, obligingly offered a 
field. In confequence of advertifemem, a pretty large 
concourfe of people were affembled on 1 8th of June, 
and five ploughs were in preparation to contend for 
the premiums offered. About half of the field (a 
ftrong loamy foil, upon (lone bra(h) was divided into 
half-acre portions, for which the five ploughmen 
1rew lots, and took their choice as under, viz. 

to. Ploughmen. H. if. 

i. Mr.Fifon, - - a one-wheeled plough, James Tanner z 45 

i. G.W.Hall, efq; • ditto - - - - James Lovell % 14% 

Mr. Luton, a new wrought-iron plough, Henry Hart % %j 

4. P. J. Miles, eiq; Scotch plough - - James Hen (ley 1 54 

;• Mr, Dixon - - ditto .... James Kemp % ig 

Tb* -kpth of the furrow was 4^ inches. 



Prcvioufly to the commencement of the work, the 
Committee fixed upon 

Mr. Robert Smith* of Wraxall, 
Mr. l^iac Champion, of Pucklechurch, 
Mr. Thomas Toddcr, of Weftbury, 
Good practical .farmers, and not interefted in the 
premiums, as proper perfons to watch the progrefs 
of the experiment ; and to point out thofe two 
competitors, who appeared in their judgment befl 
entitled to the premiums. 

After the dinner at King's* Wefton Inn, where a 
very refpeftable company were affembled, the Report 
of the Umpires was read, as follows : 

<c King 9 s-Wc/lon Inn, GlocefterJkire % 
" June 18, 1 8 13. 

ct The Committee of the Bath and Weft of England 
Agricultural Society having confided to us the adju- 
dication of their premiums for the two beft (pecimens 
of ploughing exhibited this day, on the land of 
Farmer Luton, in the parifti of Weftbury-upon- 
Trym, are unanimoufly of opinion, upon the prin- 
ciples on which all pra&ical farmers ought to judge, 
that the firft^memium be awarded to the plough 
that worked the portion of land, No. 5 ; and the 
fecond premium to the plough that performed on 
No. 4; as likewife the premiums to the refpe&ivc 
ploughmen. We attribute great merit to the other 
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ploughmen; and think that the encouragement 
given by the Society to ditninifh horfe labour anc) 
confequent expenfe is highly worthy of public notice. 



f* ROBERT SMITH. 
? ISAAC CHAMPION. 
"THOMAS TODDER. 
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This adjudication was received with marks of 
unanimous approbation. And if ploughing with 3 
(trait and equal furrow, and a general ftirripg pf the 
foil, leaving an even fub-furfece, be figns of good 
workmanlhip, we mud add our teftimony to the 
qorreftnefs of the decifion ; and do therefore beg 
leaye to propofe, that this meeting will recommend 
to the enfuing annual meeting to confirm the fame ? 
by awarding, 

To Mr. Dixon, the firft Premium, - - Five Guineas. 
To P. J. Miles, efq; the fecond ditto, - Three Guineas. 
To James Kemp, manager of the 

firft plough, ------ 4 Coat and Buttons, 

and One Guinea* 
To James Henfley, fecond ditto - // Coat and Buttons. 

It may be fufficient to obferve, that it would be 
difficult to furpafs the zeal, /kill, and determination 
jf the two Scotchmen, with their favourite and ac- 
"ftomed implement the Scotch plough. We take 
his opportunity to remark, that it muft always 
•rmpJr f»t ploughing matches in fome degree ^ 
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conteft between the borfes j however well they may 
apparently be matched, till a mean be adopted to 
apportion force to refiftancc. Other circumftances, 
however, had their influence in the competition. 
That James Tanner, who ploughed his half acre in 
one hour and 45 minutes, had no premium affigned 
to him, may be attributed to the inferior degree of 
merit in which his work ranked ; occafioned partly 
by the obftrufting effeft of (tones in that portion of 
land he had unfortunately chofen, and partly owing 
to a miflaken idea (which the Committee took great 
pains to difcountenance) that the mod expeditious 
performance would have a prior claim to a premium. 

In James Lovell we recognized an old fervant, 
and au acknowledged good ploughman, of the late 
Mr. Billingfley, and a fuccefsful candidate at the 
ploughing match at Green-Ore Farm. Relu&ant 
to fuppofe that his advanced age would prevent his 
ftrength from keeping pace with his zeal, he main- 
tained an arduous but unequal corned with great, 
though unavailing perfeverance. 

The want of fuccefs, in the competition, of the 
iron plough may be in great meafure imputed to 
its manager not having been accuftomed to a wheel 
plough of any kind. The unfuccefsful candidates, 
however, did not go unnoticed. As a token of 
approbation of their zeal and merits, a fmall fub* 
fcription was entered into by the company who 
dinad together, and diftributed equally among then* 
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One very gratifying circumftance attended this 
day's exhibition. Although no conditions were 
prefcribed as to the conftrudion of ploughs, or 
quantum of force to be employed, all the ploughs 
brought in competition were drawn by two horfes 
only, managed folely by the ploughmen with reins ; 
affording an excellent example to the diftrift ; and 
correfponding with the conftant endeavours of the 
Society to (hame out of ufe the abfurd and expenfive 
pra&ice of ufing four, fix, aud even more horfes, 
where two *are found fufficient. The hories that 
drew the plough to which the firfl premium is at- 
figned, brought the plough ten miles to the field 
in the morning, went through the work undiftrcflfcd, 
and returned home with their load the fame evening. 
Although the experiment this year may not 
appear to have produced any thing particularly 
novel, either in the exhibition of implements, or in 
a comparison of different degrees of force applied to 
various or the fame implements, we trufl the Society 
will find enough to convince them, particularly in 
the teftiraony of the umpires, that their premiums 
*hus beftowed have a very beneficial influence on 
.hat clafs of fociety, on the exertion of whofe talents 
b very much depends. 

If it will not be thought intrufive, we beg leave 
w while the fubjeft of ploughing, to which th$ So» 
"iety have always attached the greateft importance, 
s on the tapis) to make two or three obfer various. 
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As in this Society originated the term and predict" 
of ploughing matches, which: havfe! been adopted 
in many parts of the kingdom with very beneficial 
effe&s, and particularly by enlightening and calling 
into emulation the labouring clafs of agriculturifts, 
of which your Committees, from tiifte to time, haw 
had very pleafing proofs ; fo we fed perfuaded fha* 
k will not be averfetd increafdthe itfpe&ability afld 
icldt of thefe experiments, as they ti?tve been i-fctt- 
dered confpicuous through the meditim of ydtir 
volumes: for we have evidence that ftf angers, that 
is, perfons not members of the Society, bavc^fougkf 
after thefe papers in no fraall tpeafur^ for the ftfce 
of what they had heard to have bden the effeft Of 
your ploughing matches,, . We think that this end 
maybe attained in twp or three ways. 

\ft. By making thefe experiments for your pre- 
miums more frequent, ~ 

ad/y. By extending the number of the premiums 
to the labouring clafs, and perhaps increafing the 
amount. 

$dly. By making the premiums to the owners of 
ploughs not pecuniary but honorary. 

The frequency of thefe meetings will be advan. 
tageous to your aim and views. The company arc 
moftly practical men, and the converfation turns 
chiefly upon praftices ; interfperfed, neverthelefs, 
with the elucidation of fuch theories as appear likely 
to produce the bed refults. At fuch meetings there 
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is always a ftrong impulfe to reward even the Ieaft 
fucccfsful candidate, if .there appear zeal and defire 
to excel* Might not an extenfion of your encou- 
ragement to this very important clafs of fociety be 
attended with the bed cffe&s ? As to the remune- 
ration of the owners of ploughs, it rarely happens 
that the few guineas (efpecially the lowed premium) 
offered by the Society are even an acceptable pre- 
mium. We think we have reafon to apprehend 
that an honorary premium would be more gratifying, 
and induce more extenfive competition. You have 
one in your power, more elegant than mod focieties 
can boaft. We only submit thefe remarks to the 
tonfideration of this and future meetings. 

THOMAS GRJEME. 
G. W. HALL. 
L. TUGWELL. 
THOMAS WII4MMSON, 
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Article XIII. 

On the Treatment of a Merino and MerinQt 

Cross Flock of Sheep. 

[From Mr. Garrett, in a Letter to the Secretary.] 

Sir, 

AS it is my intention to be a competitor for 
fome of the premiums of the Bath and Weft 
of England Society relating to (heep and wool, par- 
ticularly premium 7, clafs *• I fend you, agreeably 
to the requirements of the Society in that cafe, an 
account of my flock, and mode of treatment. If it 
(hould be deemed worthy of their attention, I fball 
be happy in having made the communication. 

The farm which I occupy is principally hill land, 
on Salifbury Plain. The cuftomary mode on. this 
fituation is to divide the farm into fix part?, as fol- 
lows $ firft, fainfoin, which remains good about fi* 
years ; then it is broken up, cleanfed, and turnips 
fown on it. The fecond year tares \ third, wheat ; 
fourth, turnips ; fifth, bar ley , fown with grafs feeds, 
and broad and Dutch clover, trefoil, and ray, which 
lie two years for feeding, and then the ley is broken 
up for wheat. But previous to the breaking up 
fhc fainfoin, it is always ncccflary to lay down the 
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fame quantity of land to infure a conftant fupply of 
hay. Bcfidcs the piece laid down to fainfoin, the 
other five pieces in fucceffion are turnips, barley, 
and grafs, two years wheat. This is my regular 
mode. In addition to the arable land, I have about 
1 50 acres of down land for feeding my (heep. My 
flock confifts of 950 ; namely, about 450 of crofs- 
breed from Merino and South-downs, and 500 pure 
Merino purchafed and bred from his Majefty's 
flock. Many of my friends have made feveral ob- 
jections to Spanifh (heep j ift, fay they, " // // 
mpoJfibU for them to live on our cold high hills • in 
the winter^ and endure folding. 9 ' As I have been 
a great advocate for Merino (heep for fome years, 
I promifed them to give the (heep a fair trial, as I 
knew by experience (on a fmall fcale)' they were 
capable of enduring hardfhips with any {heep in this 
country. In the month of Oftober 1 8 1 2, 1 began 
folding about 200 Merino ewes, and about 100 
Merino crofs ewes, on as cold a hill as any in this 
part of the country } they were regularly folded 
every night on that fituation till the end of February 
1 8 1 3 ; then the flock was brought to the low land 
for the ewes to drop their lambs. Thefe (heep had 
but very few turnips, (which they partook of in the 
day in a diftant field,) with which they had threfhed 
fcay and barley draw till Chriftmas. Notwithftfcnding 
they were kept fo badly on this expofed fituation, 
nor ™ie of them died. This I did, though it was 
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cruel treatment to my flock, in order to convince roy 
friends and the world that they would endure fuch 
hardlhips ; whereas in a fimilar fituation, and under 
fimilar treatment, fome other breeds of fheep would 
have died. As the objection by this experiment is 
fet afide, and they are proved to endure the coldeft 
fituation, and bear regular folding, their credit and 
value in thefe refpefts are eftabliflied. The Spanifli 
fheep are clothed from head to foot, which points 
out, in nature, they are more able to bear the cold 
than fheep that have no wool on their legs, and very 
little about the belly, neck, and head. 

The fecond obje&ion made to Spanifli fheep is, 
that " they carry but little manure to the fold, and 
iven that is not fo valuable as from the larger fort 
of Jheep" It is certain they do not eat fo much as 
larger fheep, confequently there is not fo much 
manure to be expe&ed, in proportion to an equal 
number of each fort : but in proportion to the 
weight of the fheep, fo will be the quantity of food 
confumed, if they are of the fame age and condition. 
Therefore it appears to me that two South-down 
fheep eat as much food as three Merinos. In con* 
fequencc, I fold 300 of the latter on the fame piece 
of land as I ufed to pen 200 South-downs on. 
According to the quantity of food confumed will be 
the return of each flock to the land. I judge of the 
quality of the manure from my crops of corn, which 
are equally as good as when I kept a South-down 
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flock 5 this dbje&iori, therefore, ddlfif Hot wtigh 
With ttiti 

Third objeft ion. <f The mutton, it is faid y is fa bad, 
the. Dogs will not eat it, if put to the trial; and the 
Jheep cannot he made fat V In the autumn 18124. 
an old experienced farmer on grazing land called on 
me to fee my Spanilh flodc. I (hewed him one of 
my bed ewes in particular: he laughed smtf ridiculed 
them as long as he thought proper, obfefring, u the 
beft flicep there would not be more than enough for 
his family's dinner* though they were but few in 
number. He fhould be afliamed to fee them in his 
field. What fignifies, faid he, having a fine coat, 
and nothing for the belly? They may do for gen* 
tlemen's parks, but they are not fit for you." t 
invited my vifitor to take a luncheon, whith he 
cheerfully did. I put a piece of mutton before him, 
and he ate very heartily of it, exclaiming agamft the 
Merino mutton from what he had heard, and oh- 
ferving " my meat was very fat, tender, fine in the 
grain, and rich as venifon." I had a friend fitting by 
who heard the converfation ; to whom I obferved, 
after the other was gone, that the mutton he had 
been feafting on was a part of an old Merino ram. 
Inftead of prejudicing me againft them, this and 
other fubjefls of converfation, with experience* 
eftablifli my confidence in them. I hope to fee the 
day when Spanifti mutton will fell for more money 
than any other fort. 
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The fourth objection urged againft Merino fheep 
is, " that the wool becomes coarfe from the climate 
and foil." It is certain the climate does not injure 
the wool. That is not the caufe of deterioration.' 
The wool exported from Saxony is equally good as 
that which grows in Spain* I have fheep, the breed 
of which have been in England twenty years, and 
the wool equally good as any imported from Spain. 
I think this a fufficient proof that the climate is not 
the caufe of its becoming' coarfe. The foil, fuch as 
is generally ufed for breeding flocks, is poor land, 
and on fuch the wool does not deteriorate. 

On rich, deep, grazing land, I have obferved 
Merino wool confidcrably injured. I fold a ram to S. 
Watts, cfq; near Yeovil. In the next year I vifitcd 
that gentleman, and infpc&cd the fheep; I found 
the ftaple longer, and the hair rather larger. The 
fecond year the hair larger than the firft, and the 
ftaple longer. His land is very rich, deep, and 
good. Such land is generally ufed for grazing, and 
not for breeding; therefore in fatting them the in- 
jury will be but little, as it is likely the lofs in its 
coarfenefs will be made up by a greater quantity. 
It is of the greateft importance to procure a regular 
annual fupply of food for a flock of fheep. My 
mode is as follows : To endeavour to have a con- 
ftant fupply of green crops, I fow tares at five different 
times on my low land : ift, Tares in September; 
ad, Winter tares in February, about the latter end? 
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3d) Spring tares in March; 4th, (bme time in 
April; 5th, latter end, of May, when there is a 
regular fucceffion of, feed. Turnips fown in May 
and June to finifh. 

In the next winter, every fheep will be t on the 
hill as ufual ; but I intend in future to give them 
good hay, and conftantly to keep them well, in a 
fair working way. After my experiment had taken 
place, had I found the Merino fheep did not anfwer, 
it was my intention to get rid of them immediately, 
and purchafe a flock of fome other breed* When- 
ever I am convinced of an error, with frafte 1 will 
retraft it. Many perfons have infifted on it, that the 
Merino ewes are bad nurfes, and give but very little 
milk. I have found them very good nurfes, and 
never had fo little trouble with any ewes in taking 
to their lambs. It cannot be expe&ed for a fmall 
ewe to have as much milk as a large one, but I be* 
lieve their milk is richer than that of any large fheep; 
and on an experiment of taking an equal quantity 
of both forts, it will be found to be the cafe; fimilar 
to the Alderney, or any fmall breed of cows with a 
fine coat, compared with one of a large coarfc coat 
of hair. It will be found, the finer the hair m the 
different fheep, the finer the grain of the meat, and 
•jnfequently more tender and rich. Some gentle- 
men have been difcouraged from keeping Merinos* 
becaufe they have had the foot-rot; but this 19 
-ttfjly a/w^nrcd for, by their lying conftantly in wet 
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grafs. If they were pat into a fold by night, of 
not let out in the fpring or fammer till the dew it 
off the grafs, I (hould not be afraid of the rot id 
the feet. This is generally a preventive/" In the 
difeafc, my mode of cure is to cut away the dead 
ragged part of the hoof, but to be careful not to cue 
too near the toe vein, or to make the foot bleed ; 
and apply to the part affefted, every day, a mixture, 
as follows ; 

% ounces of the bed gunpowder, 
I ounce of blue vitriol, 
I fpbonful of fpirit of turpentine, 
mixed with about a quarter of a pint of crab 
verjuice or vinegar j which with me has never failed 
of a cure f 

The deterioration of wool arifes from two caufes, 
The firft and greateft (from my obfcrvation) is from 
ail improper fele&ion of rams ; many breeders having 
felefted the fineji framed fiieep, without regard to 
the wool ; and the wool hat degenerated every year 9 
and the foil and climate (of Wiltfliire) fuppofed to 
be the caufe, when both are biamelefs. I refer to 
South-dawn flieep, which were brought from Suflex, 
Of thefe things I have beeu cyc-witncfs f baying 
been in the praftke, for fome years, of attending 
the fheep-ibcarings in thefe parts, and particularly 
examining the wool. But where the agriculrurift 
has been careful in fde&ing a ram with a fqperior 

o 
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fleece, there it is evident the wool becomes fine. la 
proof of this obfervation, I can refer with great 
fatisfa&ion to the practice of two highly re(pe&able 
gentlemen in thij neighbourhood, Jofliua Smith, efq; 
M. P* and John Gale, efq; of Stirt, whofe flocks 
have been every year improving in the quality of 
their wool, owing to a judicious and fpirited felec- 
tion 6f rams. 

I kept fix rams (three of them fine Merino, and 
three of the Merino crofs) for one year, on clover, 
tares, turnips, hay, and pafture* The foils on which 
they were kept, fand, chalk, and clay. The weight 
and quality of the wool were nearly the fame as the 
year before, when they lived on clover, tares, a few 
turnips, hay, and on poor down lands. For one of 
the above (hcep, I obtained a premium from the 
Wiltlhire Agricultural Society, at their late meeting 
holden at Devizes. 

The fecond caufe of the deterioration of wool I 
have pointed out, in anfwering the obje&ion to the 
wool becoming coarfer, where the fheep are kept 
on rich, deep, grazing land, where it is practicable 
to breed ; but for thofe who occupy fuch land, to 
purchafe fheep at a proper age to graze on that 
r oil. I occupy both high and low lands, have kept 
fheep on both fituations, and do not find land of a 
middling quality deteriorate the wool. My im- 
^ntrwnt ; r fi nc wn ,j i) ns i^q by felc&ing the 
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fineft coated ram, the fuccefs of which was evident 
every year, by the variation of the flock got by 
different rams. 

I am, Sir, mod refpeftfully, 

Your obedient fcrvant, 

C. GARRETT, 
Lavington, Off. i, 1813. 
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PREFACE 



IT. has been cuftomary to place at the end 
of each volume, a recapitulation of the 
Premiums and Bounties awarded at the dif- 
ferent Annual Meetings that have inter- 
vened between volume and volume, which 
cuftom (to complete the record) has been 
followed in the prefent work. But it has been 
thought proper, that in future every volume 
or part of a volume ftiould commence with 
the proceedings of each preceding Anniver- 
fary, as in the prefent inftance is done* 
This will be deemed an improvement ; inas- 
much as it will include, at leaft, an extract 
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from the Prefident's Speech, which is always 
found to contain fome eloquent reprefenta- 
lion of the a<5ls of the Society, its own cele- 
brity, and its advantage to the community. 

It is prefumed that the articles here in- 
ferted will be found informing, ingenious, or 
in fome way ufeful. 

As a furtherance of the plan which was 

commenced laft year, the fecond part of the 

thirteenth volume of the Society's Papers is 

now publifhed. In aid of this (as was warmly 

expected) the Eflay on the Commutation of 

Tithes, by the Rev. James Willis, of Sopley, 

Hants, to whom wasprefented the Bedfordean 

Gold Medal at the laft Annual Meeting, has 

largely contributed. The encouragement 

thus given to authors to difplay their talents 

on fubjc6ls propofed by the Society, has had 

the good effeft of prpducing eflays from five 

competitors for this honorary reward in the 

prefentyear, which are under the confidera- 

tion of a Committee j one among them will 
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mod probably be found wo/thy of the prize; 
in which cafe it will find fimilar honour done 
to it, by its being placed at the commence* 
ment of a fucceeding volume. There is 
therefore a fair profpeft of being able to put 
forth a volume, or part of one, annually; 
whereby interefting communications will be 
more fpeedily made to the public, and the 
Society be more fully fatisfied of the pro- 
priety of ealing their funds, by paying (as 
has been formerly determined) part of the 
price of fuch publication. 

The fcientific and ingenious are earneftly 
invited to communicate with the Society, 
who will be happy to tranfmit any valuable 
efforts of their talents, through a medium 
which is acknowledged to have produced 
abundant good effects. 
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Article XIV. 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 1813, 

THE Annual Meeting of this Society was 
holdcn, at their Rooms in Hetling-Houfe, 
Bath, Dec. 14th, 1813, 

The PRESIDENT in the Chair; 

PRESENT ALSO, 

Sir J. C. Hippifley, bart. M.P. F.R.S. W. G. 
Langton, efq; M. P. Wm. Dickinfon, efq; M. P» 
Sir J. W. Smith, bart. Wm. Dyke, efq; Wm. 
Clavill, efq; Dr. Parry, C. G. Gray, efq; J. P. 
Paul, efq; T. Joyce, efq; Rev. Mr. Barter, T. 
Graeme, efq; vice-prefidents ; T. G. Eftcourt, efq; 
M. P. Sir Wm. Cunningham, bart. Major-Gen. 
Sir Wm. Cockburn, bart. Sir J. Hawkins, bart. 
— Baker, efq; M. P. — Baillie, efq; M. P. T. 
Calley, efq; M. P. Lieut.- General Kerr, Charles 
Knatchbull, efq; Thomas Smith, efq; — Browne* 
efq; J. W. Wefton, efq; J. Biggs, efq; G. W. 
Hall, efq; John Gordon, efq; E. Grcathed, efq; 
John Bennet, efq; prcfident of the Wikfhire 
Agricultural Society ; and a large aflembly of intelli- 
gent and fpirited Agricultures from the Wcftcrn 
Counties, and different parts of the kingdom. 

VOL. XIII. 
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Sir B. Hobhoufe, bart. M.P. F. R. S. &c. &c. 
was unanimoufly re-ele&ed Prefident. 

A vacancy having been declared in the Vicc- 
Prefidency by the death of Colonel Leigh^ Thomas 
Grimfton Eftcourt, efq; M. P. was elefted in his 
(lead. All the other Vice*Prefidents were re-clefted, 
as were the permanent Committees, with the addition 
of fome other names. 

The Honorary Premium of the Bedford EAR 
Gold Medal had been offered for the belt Trea- 
tise on the Commutation of Tithes^ * For this 
premium there were two candidates. The Committee 
to whom the examination of thefc trcatifeshad been 

■ ■ 

referred, reported, " that the Effay bearing the 
" following motto, 

" Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud Saptentia dicit,* 

" was worthy of the premium ;" which was con, 
firmed accordingly. On the fealed paper being 
opened by the Prefident, the author's name was 
found to be the Rev. James Willis, of Sopley, 
near Ringwood, Hants. 

At the dinner that gentleman's health was drank 
with great refpeft and eclat. ' In returning thanks, 
the Rev. Gentleman avowed that his motives for 
writing this Effay were the credit of religion j the 
promotion of harmony and good-will between Cler- 
gymen and their Parifhioners ; and the hope of 
obtaining the honour of that premium, which had 
this day been conferred upon him. (Great affhavft.) 
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f The firfl ftep of the Society oil -rdfe'-fhtgefrdf 
Tithes having' been fo fuccefsfuHy • proceeded id J 
It was refolved that the fame premium be continued, 
in order that all poffible light that could be thrown 
on the fubjeft might be acquired ; and a Committed 
€i for promoting the Commutation of Tithed* viii 
chofen, to communicate with various parts of the 
country, oh a raeafure which tended to produce public 
good and private happinefs, the general interefts of 
agriculture, aand above alt, the advancement of 
morality and true religion. 

One of the higheft premiums (except the Royal 
Patron's) was fuccefsfully claimed this year; namely, 
the President's Premium for exhibiting " The 
" bejl Bull and Cow, with one of their Offspring, all % 
c< of the fame breed. 97 The Society confirmed the 
recommendation of the Committee on Live Stock, 
by awarding this premium, Twenty Guineas, to Mr. 
Richard Reynolds, of Shobrook, Devon, for his 
meritorious exhibition. The cattle had travelled 
upwards of eighty miles. 

Upon its being announced that the Stock exhibited 
by Mr. Reynolds had been thought by the judges 
deferving of the Prefident's Premium of Twenty 
Guineas, the Prefident rofe, and among other re- 
marks, faid, <c The Society will recolleft that, when 
in the year 1806 it did me the honour to accept 
from my hands a donation of One Hundred Gut- 
neas, in addition to my annual fubfeription, an 
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" order was made that this fum fhould be added to 
" our amount in the public Stocks, and that the 
" intcrcft of it fhould be applied to the payment, or 
" fhould go in aid of the payment, of a premium of 
" twenty guineas, to be called, in honour of myfelf, 
" the Prefident's Premium. This is the firft time, 
" Gentlemen, that the premium fo diftinguifhed, 
" has been fuccefsfully claimed } and I avail myfelf 
" of the opportunity to declare that it has long been 
<c my refolution, as is well known to fome, to take 
upon myfelf the difcharge of it, as often as it 
might be awarded. Moft gladly fhaU I now pay 
the Twenty Guineas, and I truft and hope this 
" will be the cafe every year. Thus the Society, 
" whofe utility will always be in proportion to its. 
4< finances, will have the power of applying a fur-i 
" ther fum to the great national purpofes for which 
it was eftablifhed, and I fhaU be a great gainer 
by the fatisfa&ion and pleafure which I fhaU ever 
" derive from the part which I have taken on 
c< this occafion." 

The generofity of the Prefident was received with 
the warmed applaufe, and the thanks of the Society 
unanimoufly voted to him. 

On the recommendation of a Committee, a Silver 

Bedfordean Medal was awarded to John Bennct, of 

^it Houfe, efq; as an Honorary Premium for an 

excellent Crop of Turnips ; and as an exprefCon o£ 

b~ s<iriffty , 9 apnt-oh^rion f ^r the good management 
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of his farm, his general liberality of conduit, and 
high example in the way of improvement, of which 
fuch honourable mention had been made by the 
Committee, 

The following Premiums and Boukties were 
awarded to fundry claimants under the different 
claffes, in confirmation of the reports and recommen- 
dations of Committees and General Meetings in the 
courfe of the year j namely, 

Under Class I. (Agricultural Operations.) 

To Mr.Tho. Dickfoa, the firft premium obtained 
at the Ploughing Match, this year, Five Guineas. 

To P. J. Miles, efqj the fecond, Three Guineas. 

To James Kemp, manager of the firft plough, a 
Coat with the Society's buttons and One Guinea. 

To James Henflcy, manager of the fecond plough, 
a Coat and buttons. 

To John Bennet, efq; for ploughing a large 
quantity of land with a pair of oxen abreaft, driven 
by the ploughman, Five Guineas. 

To Sarah Cole, for reaping 3 j. acres of Wheat, 
One Guinea. 

To James Tyley, for Shearing Sheep at the Cattle- 
yard in June, a Coat with the Society's buttons, 
and a premium of One Guinea. 

To George Ford, for ditto, a Coat and buttons, 
and a bounty of One Guinea* 



Under Class IV. (Live Stock. J 

To Gabriel Stone, cfq; of Spmcrfet Farm, for 
the bed fat Ox, a premium of Eight Guineas. 

To Mr. Batt, of Theale^ for the fecond bed ditto, 
a premium of Four Guineas. 

To Mre Wheller, for exhibiting a good fat Ox, a 
bounty of Four Pounds. 

To Mr. R. Brooke, for the bed fat Cow, a pre- 
mium of Four Guineas. 

To Mr. Large, for the bed fat Wether, (Leicede/ 
breed,) a premium of Six Guinea*. 

To Mr. D. Hayward, for the ad bed ditto, (Lei- 
cefter and Cotfwold,) a premium of Three Guineas. 

To Mr. D. Hayward, for the bed fat Ewe, (nearly 
true Spanifli,) a bounty of Two Guineas. ' 

To Mr. Garret, for exhibiting a pen of breeding 
Ewes, (Leiceder, Spanifh, and South-Down croffes,) 
2 bounty of Five Guineas. 



Under Class V. (Wool.) 

To G. W. Hall, efq; (for exhibiting a pen of 
fine-woolled Shearling Rams, (Merinos bred in 
England,) a premium of Ten Guineas. 

To Mr. Garrett, for exhibiting the mod valuabjf . 
7 leece of Wool from a £fritifh ram, a premium of 
True Guineas. 

To ditto, for aEwc^FIccce,a^tto,ri&/wC«jf^4JS.'; 
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To Mr.R. Whittingtbn, of Monckton-Combe> 
for rianiftatturing the fincft and beft piece of Navy 
BItf6 Ctbtfr, from any wool of the fheep tribe, grown 
in the united kingdom ; a premium of Ten Guineas. 
The cloth was made from the wool of Col. Serle. 

Under Class IX. (Indujiry and Good Behaviour. J 

To Win. Harris, Alcefter, for 45 years faithful 
fcrvitude, a premium of Three Guineds 1 . • 

' To James Neatc, Frelffifcfrd, foi: i$ ditto, 4 pre- 
mium of Three Gu'mtaf. « ' ■' * 
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To Stephen Curtis, Godnrinftgr, for 34 yeSirs as 
labourer, ditto, Three guineas. " . # * ' ' ^ * 

To Wm. Kinger, a peculiar cafe as labourer, a 
bounty of Three Pounds. 

To James Bird, fliepherd, for rearing lambs, a 
premium of Three Guineas. 



. * 



Undo? Class X. (tjfoys.) 

To Mr. Garrett, for an account of his treatment 
of a Merino and Merino Crofs flock of fheep, a 
premium of Ten Guineas. 




were 

Machine, made by Morris and Sfielly, of Downton, 
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Wilts ; and a Patent Rolling Machine for the fame 
ufe, made by Todd and James, Briftol. On thefe 
machines the Committee reported as follows ; that 
according to the bed of their obfervations, fupported 
by the evidence of a mod refpe&able Member of 
the Society, the large Horfe Machine poffcffes a 
confiderable degree of merit, as performing its work 
well, though not in quantity (proportioned to the 
power employed) equal to machines already in ufe* 
Its portable quality is a great recommeqdation.-*- 
That the Patent Rolling Machine made by Todd 
and James is on a new, and as appeared to them, on 
an excellent principle ; but as no fufficieatly extenfive 
experiments have yet been made on it, it could only 
be recommended to encouragement and public atten- 
tion. — Being Patent Machines, they are, according 
to the ufage of the Society, not inferted in their Hft 
of premiums j but the Society, on account of the 
confiderable (hare of merit which each machine 
pofTeffes, awarded a bounty of iqI. to the larger 
machiue, and 5I. for the rolling machine, towards 
defraying the expcnfes of the exhibitors. 

The Committee alfo reported, that the new mode 
of adopting Hoop Iron tp the purpofes of Gates 
and Roofs, (fpecirpens for which were exhibited by 
Mr. Pearfall, of Wilfbridge,) appears to be a moft 
valuable fubftitute for timber ; as being lefs weighty, 
free from all danger of dry rot, and more fecurp 
from the ravages of $re. 
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At a late period of the Meeting a very ingenioufiy 
conftrti&ed addition to a Cramp, fo as to be accom- 
modated to all kiqds of levelled Carpenters' Work, 
wa$ exhibited : very worthy the attention of all 
cabinet-makers. 

The Committee on Cloth and Wool reported, 
that the ten fleeces of wool from (hearting rams, 
exhibited by Q, W. Hall, efq; fpr Pr. i, Clafs 5, 
was very valuable clothing wool, and juftly entitled 
to the premium. 

That the Twelve Fleeces exhibited by Dr. Parry, 
for the infpe&ion cf the Society, but not for pre- 
mium, were very fine. 

And that the piece of Merino Blue Cloth, exhi- 
bited by John Bennet, efq; of Pit Houfe, not in 
competition for premium, poflcflcd fuperior excel- 
lence, both as to finenefs of wool and quality of 
cloth, and that he was entitled to the thinks of the 
Society, 

New Members Jince lajt Report. 

Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Cockburn, bart. 
J, J. Farquharfon, efq; prefident of the Dorfet A* S # 



R. E. Coote, efq; 
John Fmley, efq; 
H. Elwin, efq; 
T. W alters, efq; 
H. Hill, efq; 



Tho,Calley,efq;M.P. 

Peter Lauder, efq; 

» 

W. L. Caldecot, eft}; 
James Ewer, efq; 
Capt. A. G. Filher, 
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Phincas Bury, efq; 
Wm. Perry, cfq; 
Mr. Thomas Dickfon, 
W. Prideaux, efq;* . 
R. Whittington, efq; 
Rev. R. Warner, 
Dn Frtfer, 
A. J. Kerr, efq; . > 
T. G. Lowdcr, efq; 
Lieut.-Gen. Broderick, 
Chas. Connolly, efq; 
Richard Shitce, efq; 
Rev. Paul Leir, 
T. M. Leir, cfq; 



J. C. Hay ward, efq; 
Charles Paul, efq; 
Uriah Meffitcr, efq; 
George Mefliter, efq; 

F. Brooke, efq; 
Major' Cavenagh, 
Rev. W. t. Grove, 
Rev. Dr. Barry, 

G. J. Kneller, efq; 
Col. Thornhill, 

R. W. Bfidgman, cfq; 
H. Wilkins, efq; 
Mr. James. 



.The Book of Rules, Orders, and Premiums, 
having, undergone a f evifion by the Superintending 
Committee, affifted by 'othef Gentlemen, the alter* 
ations and additions recommended by them .w ere 
confirmed. An important alteration was particu- 
larly made as to the exhibition of Live Stock. 
In future the animals are to be judged of alive, 
as is the cafe in other great Cattle Shews ; where- 
by it is conceived a greater competition will be 
excited ; and much .time and labour faved to the 
Committee who may be appointed adjudicators of 
'he Premiums. 

The Thanks of the 'Meeting were unanimoufly 
jiven to the Committer of Sunerintendarice for their 
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labours through the pad year, and to the Committee 
on Live Stock, ind the pther perbfaft&t and occa- 
fional Committees/ 

The FirflJ-ParP rf» the i$*h Volttae rf the So- 
ciety's Papers tad ,Iranfa&ioift waaiddlkettd to the 
Members ott the terms propdfcd and srefolved on at 
former Animal Meetkigs. The negulatioa was uni- 
verfally approved :; aad.it) is intebderi to iffue the 
fecond part' in thccdurfeof-nh^flnfuing'year, and to 
continue*- fuch jp?adic%-.as<H>fteft as fheir ingenious 
and intelligent corfrefpondema may by their labours 
enable tbcm ; to fulfil the ddigu. 

The State of the Society's Funds was laid before 
the Members, and approved. . 

The Thank? of ttbrMfttting Were given to the 
Prcfident for that important aid 'which he is conti- 
nually beftowing on the affairs of the Society ; and 
for thecal, difcriminatioa^ and impartiality, fo 
confpicuoufly manifefted' during the fittings of this 
iHiniverfary. 

$y order of the Society, 

R. RJCARDS, Secretary. 



/ . 
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Sketch of the President'* Speech, on his Health Being 
drank after Dinner on the day of Annual Meeting, 

IN the opening of his Speech he ftaccd, 
that he found no difficulty in cxpreffing his great 
gratification in feeing himfelf furrounded by fuch an 
uncommonly numerous aflembly of refpedable Gen* 
tlemen ; but he knew not in what terms diffidently 
to thank them for the reiterated proofs which they 
afforded him of their favourable opinion, and per- 
fonal attachment. He was proud of their approba- 
tion, and grateful for their kindnefs; and both 
together operated as a cordial to "his heart. If it 
were true, as it unquedionably was, that it was better 
not to be accepted at all, than reje&ed after trial ; 
what mud be his degree of enjoyment upon being 
accepted after fuch repeated trials, upon feeing him- 
felf, after fo many fucceffivc years, again called to 
the chair of this noble Inditutidn ! But though, 
from having been fo often the objeft of their una* 
nimous choice, he could not doubt that he had been, 
in fome degree, ufeful to the Society ; yet he traded 
he might fay without offence, that they confiderably 
overrated his fervices. It was the amiable propen- 
fity of great minds to eftimate too highly the merits 
of others, and to undervalue their own. While 
:hey beftowed praife on him, they forgot how much 
the Society owed to their own exertions ; they forgot, 
hut he -'-llr 1 -\ever forget, how much he was per- 
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fonally indebted to them for the liberal affiftance 
which they afforded him, without which' it would be 
impoffiblc for bim fatisfa&orily to fulfil the duties of 
the high Ration to which they had called him, or in 
any degree to advance the excellent purpofes for 
which the Inftitmion was eftabliflicd. For that im- 
portant aid, fo conftantly wanted, and fo willingly 
and fo gracioufly accorded, he begged them to ac- 
cept his gratitude ; and for their many and great 
a&s of perfonal kindncfs, to accept his affe&ion. 

Speaking of the Society, and the numerous ad- 
vantages which had flowed from it, he faid, that as 
it had now cxifted for the fpace of 36 years, no 
proof of its beneficial tendency could be wanting. 
Had it not been ere&ed on the raoft folid bails, it 
would long, ere this time, have been annihilated.— 
Inftitutions, having no foundation in reafon and 
found principles, lived, comparatively fpeaking, but 
for a day. The fubfcribers, feeing no adequate re- 
turn in utility for the funds which they contributed, 
dropped off, one by one ; and the cftablifhment fell 
into gradual decay, and final rum : the very con* 
trary had been the lot of this Society, The fub- 
fcribers had numeroufly increafed year after y^ar ; 
admiffion into it had been fought by the powerful, 
the wealthy, and the wife ; fimilar Inftitutions of thq 
mod refpeftable nature had defired to correfpond 
with it , and diftant nations acknowledged their 
obligations for its communications. In illuftration 
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of this latter obfervation, Ute had only to refer to 
the letter of Judge Peters, the intelligent Prefident 
of the Philadelphia Society, this day read; and to 
exprefs an ardent hope, that bythe return of peace, 
an opening to the mod fiteft interchange between 
the two- Societies might * tfpeddily be reftored.— 
(Hear*! Hear! J : - 

In addition to this argument in favour of the 
utility of the Society, ariflnjjj from its long exiftence 
and general eftimation, htf might ftate, he obferved, 
that to invite agriculturaqexperiments by means of 
premiums, -and to *■ communicate the rcfults to the 
world, was one of the ^reat ends of the Society; 
and that nuraberlcfs ioftatjees could be produced to 
(hew that it hiS not failed of fuccefs. But he added, 
" rather let me, inftead of entering upon an un- 
" ncceffary undertaking, and a fuperfluous detail, 
cc confine tftyfetf to thecuftomary line of my duty 
cc on this day, and notice the mod prominent events 
" of the year which T^-paft." 

He would not,%c(ftlferved, dwell upon the painful 
failure of thei*:fftptira to Parliament in favour of 
a Genera] Inddfoflp Bift . When he confidered how 
often a meafih* of that kind had been rejected in 
the Houfe of Peers, .Ms feelings were thofc of acute 
defpondency; but wfen he rccollefled how ftrongly 
it -vas bottomed in* good fenfe and found policy, he 
experienced a livelyhopc, that it mujl finally receive 
-\\e fanfti nm *rf ivtty branch of the Legiflattire. 
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The other events of the year which he (hould 
have occafion to mention, raifed no other than pleat- 
furable fcafations. 

He was moil happy to find that the Premiums 
offered by the Society had brought forward fuck 
a number of candidates. In proof of it he quoted 
m*qy inftances, ?nd among them the feveral claims 
for &ive Stock, and the Eflay on a Commutation 
for Tithes for the Bedfordean Medal. 

In noticing the clauts for Live Stock, he fpoke of 
the increafe of the number of animals exhibited, and 
their fupcriority of quality; and attributed thefe 
effeds, in a great raeafure, to the augmentation of 
the amount of the premiums, which produced com- 
petition from a greater diftance. He praifed alfo 
fome new regulations which were made this year, 
and from which he dxpeded gceat benefit. 

Adverttag io ihe Commutation for Tithes, he 
rejoiced, he (kid, that an £fiay on that important 
fubjeft had been xkemjed worthy, of the Bcdfordean 
Gold Medal ; aad ^particularly tbato the author of h 
had proved to be a refpeftable Cl&gyman of the* 
Eftablifhed Church, who was Pfdkfcnt of an Agri- 
cultural Society, (the Rev* James Willis.) He 
pointed out how tithes foraetimes operated as a tax 
upon the farmer's lofs, and what an impediment they 
were to agriculture -, and {hewed, that in a moral 
point of view, they did not merely render die fpiri* 
tual labours of the pallor ufelcfs, bat by prompting 
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ftrife and acrimony, and railing an odium againft the 
Clergy, created difguft againft religion, and converted 
it into an inftrument for promoting irreligion and 
vice.— Still, however, no change ought to be made, 
until a fecure, honourable, and full equivalent can 
be found ; and no plan (hould have his fandion, 
which did not effe&ually proteft, and adequately 
provide for, the juft rights of the clergy* — (Hear ! 
Hear ! from every fart of the room.) 

Among the interefting events of the year, he 
mentioned alfo the cftablifliment of a new Farming 
Society in Wiltftiire ; and the publication of the firft 
part of another volume of the Society's Tranfadions* 

He reprefented this new Society as an additional 
proof of the utility of the Bath Inftitution. He called 
it a fcion from that flock,; and faid, that being thus 
derived, it mud produce good and abundant fruit* 
He added, that the Bath Society would ever feci 
for it a parental fondnefs, would watch its proceed- 
ings with the greatefl anxiety for its fuccefs, and lend 
its hearty aid to the promotion of it ; and took 
occafion to pafs a high encomium on its Prefident, 
fitting oppofite to him, (Mr. Bennet,) for his abilities 
and public fpirit. — (Hear! Hear ! Hear!) 

When he came to fpeak of the appearance of the 
*^w volume, which, though he noticed it laft, was 
™t, he faid, to be reckoned inferior in intereft to 
*■■/ of the other events of the part year ; he ufed, as 
je*rly a* *••• ca« t-ecolUA,. * K e following language. 
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It might, foid he, juftly have been expe&ed, that aa 
affociation formed for fuch noble purpofes, and com- 
pofed of gentlemen poffeffing talents of the highcft 
order, and looking to no other emolument than 
the pleafure of doing good, would produce fruits 
worthy of national admiration and gratitude. Ac- 
cordingly the twelve volumes of your Tranfadions 
which have already feen the public eye, have received 
the (lamp of public approbation ; another addition 
to the rich produce is now before us. What a body 
of ufeful knowledge is concentrated in your records ! 
There the tenant, accuftomed to purfue the common 
and beaten track of hu(bandry, may learn whether 
enlightened experience be in favour of it; and derive 
either confirmation of his pradice, or extrication 
from his prejudices and errors. There the landlord 
may learn the mode of improving his eftate, by means 
of which he may enrich himfelf without injuring his 
tenant, and render a benefit to the public by aug- 
menting the general flock of human fuftenance. 
There the ftatefman alfo may derive the moft ufeful 
information. It is obferved by the late General 
Wafhington, then Prcfident of the United States of 
America, in a letter to Sir John Sinclair,* that he 
knew no purfuit in which more real and important 
fervice could be rendered to any country, than by 
improving its agriculture, its breed of animals, and 
every branch of huibandry. Thefe are, I believe, 
nearly the words which he ufes. Gen. Wafhington 

VOL. XIII. p 
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well knew, and every fenfible ftatefman well knows, 
that although the national refources fupplied by ma- 
nufactures and commerce are highly to be valued, yet 
agriculture produces more folid revenues ; revenues 
not precarious and dependent upon the accident of 
public tafte or faihion, but fteady, certain, and effi- 
cient when other expedients prove unfuccefsful; and 
that it exalts a date above other dates, by enabling 
it, after fatisfying its own wants, to apply its furplus 
to the relief of their neceffities. If then it be true, 
as it undoubtedly is, that to promote agriculture is 
to augment the riches, population, and power of a 
nation, with what fatisfaftion will every political 
economid, nay, every genuine patriot, difcovcr in 
your volumes an authentic body of falls, difplaying 
the mod effective means of making the earth produce 
the greated quantity of ufeful vegetables at the 
cheaped rate ; and while they perufe your pages, 
they will duly appreciate your labours, and clafs you 
amongd the beft lovers of your country, nay, amongft 
the bed benefactors of the human race. — (Repeated 
marks of applaufe.) 
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Prize Essay on the Commutation of Tithe, 

In claim of the Bedfordean Gold Medal, 1813. 

[By Rev. James Willis, of Sopley, Hants.] 



To Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. M. P. 

F. R* S. r • A S. 

President of the Balk and West of England Society for t 
Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, &c. 



" Nunquam aJiud Natura, afiud fapientia dictt." Juv* 



SIR, 

I Have great pleafure in addrefling a gentleman < 
high talent and eminent ability, fortunately pr 
jQding over the concerns of a Society, which, collet 
ively and individually, is no lefs ardent and zealoi 
than yourfelf in its attachment to the caufe of agi 
culture ; and has uniformly exhibited to the wor 
the mod firm and lively intereft in whatever promif 
to benefit our fellow-creatures. 

The folicitous attention your Society h 
continually (hewn on the two great fubjefts < 
Tithes and a General Inclofure Bill, fo ftrong 
recommended to the notice of the public, fill 

p % 
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proves how anxious all your endeavours arc, and 
always have been, to ameliorate the oppreffion of 
the one, as well as to urge the immediate execution 
of the other, when the complete attainment of both 
thefe obje&s would at this moment be confidered of 
the firjl importance to the happinefs and profperity 
of this kingdom* 

Certain regulations in Parliament have lately 
given much facility in paffing local Inclofure Bills, in 
a great meafure attributable to your perfeverance* 
But the fubjeft of Tithes, demanding our mod fcrious 
attention, dill remaining unimproved, except in a few 
inftances : fome people conceiving the fyftem to be 
inviolable ; others to be perfeftly unalterable, as 
involved in infuperable difficulties ; many deeming 
them the greateft poffible impediments to the interefts 
of agriculture ; and as fuch, while they remain in 
their prefent oppreffire form, the evident opprobrium 
fenatus . 

Under thefe impreffions the taflc is truly arduous 
to recommend any change for the better ; but if wc 
utterly defpair of any amendment, nothing will be 
ferioufly or fpiritedly attempted in the church or in 
the (late, and we may bafely fink under any ruinous 
fyftem, while we poffefs the means, if we have the 
courage and prudence to adopt them. Agricultural 
-vils, like thofe of the human body, are to be cured 
iy proper vigilance and a£Hve meafures wifely ap- 
plied ; tn<* if w* rrlax a little in our old habits and 
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prejudice!, there is no cafe, however defperate, but 
what forac remedy may be found to alleviate the 
malady. If we refufe the remedy, we are the au- 
thors of our own misfortunes, and ought to bear 
the evil with fortitude and patience. I hope it will 
not be considered as too prefuming in any individual, 
particularly in an ecclefiajiic, to offer his fentimenfs, 
founded on faft and on experiment, on the great 
evil the agricultural world now complain of, namely, 
Tithes j when the experience of the writer, as well 
as that of his par iihioners, can mutually congratulate 
each other of having enjoyed for many years much 
comfort and advantage in the labours of the field, 
by generally adopting a Commutation of Tithes, in the 
(lead of taking them in kind. When the good of 
the whole empire is the point to \>c confidered, no 
opinion or fa&, I humbly prefume, ought to be 
withheld from public inveftigation, that may tend 
in any way to advance the intcreft of the whole. 
The clergy, as well as the laity, are bound to con- 
tribute any information they may refpe&ively poflefs, 
and both patriotically make fome perfonal facrifice 
for a permanent benefit to their country. Indivi- 
dually feeling much happinefs from the many advan- 
tages arifing from the Commutation of Tithe, I muft 
beg leave to fubmit them with much deference to the 
judgment of your honourable Society, entreating that 
indulgence which the difficulties of fuch a fubjcA ¥(jll 
naturally require. Deeply impreffed with this idea, 
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I have entered the arena with no (mall anxiety,, and 
the motive alone mud apologize for any errors or 
defefts. The following obfervations maybe fup- 
pofed by fome to come but ftrangely from the pen 
of a clergyman, holding a Tithe ejt'ate; but I cannot 
facrifite the truth in complimenting any fyftem of 
our eftablifhment, however ancient the infthution, 
by giving it excellencies which it has not, or by 
concealing the deformities or inconveniences which 
it has* I confider Tithes, in their prefent fhapc, as 
mod highly prejudicial to all the interefts of agri- 
culture, and confequently to the welfare of my 
country j and at this moment more particularly fo> 
becaufe now the exigencies of the ftate abfolutely 
require a moft fpirited extenfion of the culture of 
our foil, to feed the wants of an increafing popula- 
tion. But let it be moft perfeftly underftood, that 
I am not one of thofe idle vifionaries who hope for 
a total abolition of Tithe ; my only wifh is to fee 
a general commutation throughout this kingdom, 
founded only, in which it can be reafonably expeftcd 
to exift, on a juft and fair equivalent, and honourable 
compenfation : perhaps thofe who wifh for any 
other change, probably defire the utter fubverfion 
of every thing that conftitutes good order and fub- 
ftantial government. As we improve in civilization, 
things progreffively change, and mull, fo as to meet 
the neceffary wants of a people, or the prefling 
d^man^e f thr empire But even in extreme cafes 
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no public or private right can be juftifiably invaded, 
much lefs forcibly violated, without the raoft ample 
returns of the fulled cofflpenfation. This very 
confideration of the violation of private rights has 
been, perhaps, hitherto the only caufe of not 
effecting any defirable change, (with regard to 
tithes,) and has conftantly interrupted the accom- 
plifhment of any Parliamentary meafures, the moft 
likely to introduce a better fyftem : and until thefc 
claims can be duly fatisfied, there are but fmall 
hopes of any radical change to be legally autho- 
rized} no meafures indeed of relief, but what the 
tithingman or the tithe-holder may mutually agree 
to with the refpe&ive parties of whom they lake 
the tenth* 

The period may (hortly come when the real 
neceffities of the State will be maturely weighed 
againft the rights of individuals, by thofe whofe 
duty it more immediately is to provide for the good 
and comfort of all. The refult of this inveftigation 
may ultimately difcover fome beneficial arrange- 
ment and mode, founded on the wifeft fcheme 
of human policy, of juftly commuting thefc 
great obftacles to our growth of grain, for the fup- 
port of the people. Under an equitable arrange- 
ment to all parties, fan&ioned by the legiflature, the 
individual could fuftain no injury, but the people the 
greateft poi&ble advantage ; and where the exist- 
ence of millions is the great flake, this weighty 
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confederation mud, at all times and in all cafes, fu- 
perfede the private emolument of any individual. 

Tithe (taken in kind efpecially) has wonder- 
fully operated in checking a due courfe of husbandry 
on our old lands, befides forming one of the greateft 
obftacles to the improvement of the new. But the 
mifchief extends much further than the fhortening. 
of our crops ; our population is leffened alfo by the 
neglecting the cultivation of our wades, the very 
means we now more efpecially want of raifing more 
fupplies, and more people to coniume them. 

In fome pariflics where tithes are compromifed, 
or fairly commuted, by land, or compofition in 
money or grain, a full fcope is given to the farmer** 
exertions ; and where new lands have been enclofed 
and cultivated under fuch proper legal regulations, 
the taxes arifing from thefe have come in aid of the 
old levies, and confidcrably diminifhed the preffurc 
of taxation. The poor-rate, indeed all other levies, 
governmental as well as parochial, naturally feel the 
effefts of an extended cultivation: befides, many 
other incalculable advantages would very feafonably 
afford us thofc very trcafures we now fo much 
want. We may judge, in fome meafure, of what 
has been hitherto done in the united kingdoms, 
where inclofures have taken place, and tithes 
lave been properly, arranged, when Ireland and 
Scotland have Imported into this country, during 
the l?ft five years, a* much <*orn as conftitutes one 
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third of oar whole importation* We have alfo the 
evidence of thofe well acquainted with the foil and 
other local advantages of thefe countries, that both 
will become eminently ferviceable to this kingdom, 
in affording fuch abundance of all kinds of food, as 
will completely relieve us from a fhameful depend- 
ance on the capricious aid of foreign nations. The 
fertility of foil, the cheapnefs of labour, the fit- 
nefs of climate, are of no avail in any kingdom if 
due and liberal encouragement is not given to the 
cultivation ; and the tillage of land cannot be ex- 
pected to increafe in that degree Sufficiently to feed 
a people, where perpetual obftacles to improvement 
and exertion are permitted to difcourage the 
labours of the agriculturift. 

I have known many inftances where new inclofed 
lands have been fuffered to return to the ftate of 
nature after great expenfe, where the poffeffor has 
been intimidated and difgufted in his progrefs of 
culture by the fevere demands of the titheholder ; 
whereas, if the demand had not been fo rigidly 
exaded, many thoufands of acres would now be pro- 
ducing corn, which at this moment are of no poffiblc 
ufe to the public or individual. Thus we fee, by 
the intemperate abufe of a right, an extended growth 
of grain is completely checked : furely a ftrong 
remedy is neceflfary to control, limit, or commute 
any peculiar privilege, where the public weal fuffers 
fo much by private exaction. In all new inclofure 
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bills ample provifion fhould always be made for the 
titheholder, by giving him his full fhare and propor- 
tion of lands fo inclofed; where indeed fuch a meafure 
has been heedlefsly or wilfully omitted, many unforc- 
feen difficulties have arifen, which have retarded 
the operation of the inclofure. The apportioning 
of lands to the clergy in lieu of tithes, in fome few 
particular inftances, has been confidered as a great 
hardship, as thefe lands may be allotted to a cler- 
gyman who has neither capital or judgment fufficicnt 
to manage or condu& the fame in the true fpirit of 
cultivation. To this objection I can only obferve 9 
there are but few of my brethren, I fincerely hope, 
who are in this haplefs fituation ; truly thofc muft be 
poor and friendlefs indeed, who could not procure 
means to cultivate his proportion, if fo inclined ; 
and if not, may foon find a refponfible tenant to do 
a duty he owes to himfelf, to the allotment, his 
landlord, and the public. The views of the tithe* 
holder, either clergy or laity, are not to be sepa- 
rately confidered, or as diflinft from the common 
interefl of the country. Our agricultural interefts 
form a mod important part of our national fecurity ; 
and our fuccefs in the cultivation of every foot of 
land in our ifland is now fo clofely interwoven with 
our political welfare, that the fubjelt muft be allowed 
to be incontrovertibly decided as a State question. 
On this ground I am fatisfied, as an Engli&man, 
there is no individual who will not cheerfully and 
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patriotically undergo a fmall privation in. any 
meafures which are manifeftly prejudicial to our 
national good. Compare the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the prefent fyftera of tithe, as affc&ing 
the real interefts of the individual and the public ; 
under this examination of the queftion, I am con- 
vinced that every Englifbman will fee the neceffity 
of immediately adopting forae rational mode of cor- 
recting the exifting eyii j and even with a view, 
though more diftanj: than his neighbour, to private 
emolument. I (hall not enter into much argument 
with thofe good people who are fuch ftrenuous 
advocates for the jure divino of tithes, or for their 
immemorial ufage, as this would be ufelefsly treading 
much ground that has been too often trod before, 
without much conviction. In a jhort anfwer to 
both thefe points I (hall only beg leave to ufe tvjo 
trite, old-fafliioned, but very powerful and irrc- 
fiftible arguments : 

" Tempore mutantur, ct nos mutaraur in iilis." 

And ::: 

4t NecefEtas non habet leges.** 

No confidcration of private (hould come in compe- 
tion with the public intcreft. 

It may perhaps be juftly remarked, in every nation 
in which the pure and manly precepts of the gofpel 
are rightly under flood, and mutually performed 
between man and man # that the light of fcience has 
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fprung up, and has gradually difpelled thofe bar* 
barous notions that have ufually cnflavcd the 
fentimcnts of man. What indeed is the hiftory of 
man, but a fucccffion of innovation and amendment, 
attributable folely to this blefled light ? I mean not 
any innovation that deftroys, but that which adds to 
the happinefs of a people } that innovation, which 
foftens the rigour of any antiquated maxim which 
bears hard on the labours of the people ; that inno- 
vation, which would give tfew life and vigour to our 
national agriculture, and to which all the other 
powers in Europe at prcfent are dire&ing their 
energy and fkill. If a few ftrong prejudices are to 
remain uncontrolled, and bigotry is to fuperfede 
caution and forefight ; we then mud be a divided 
people, and (till be content to exift only as a de- 
pendent nation on the caprice or bounty of other 
ftatcs, who are already too well difpofed to ruin 
and deftroy us. If we are become fo enlightened in 
the other arts and fciences, fhould we not dedicate 
more of our attention to the chief concern of the 
ftate? A new fyftera may ameliorate many of our 
grievances, augment the produce of our foil, mul- 
tiply our cattle, inftitute new trials in hufbandry, 
ind fuch as our experience deems to be preferable 
ire to be ufed inftcad of the old. Innovations or 
ommutations, if you pleafe, 1 , in agriculture, hi 
jduftry, in ufeful arts, I may venture to fay, ra 
*ith*r , ar *** ' ^ *"• te^ed becaufc they arc new j 
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they are to be fairly tried, and if found beneficial 
to all, and injurious, to none, are to be freely and 
boldly adopted. If it be allowable, " fas eft et ab 
€< hofte doccri," we may refer to the prefent con- 
dition of France ; notwithftanding the iramenfe 
armies (he has facrificed in reftlefs ambition, and 
the great force (he is now obliged to keep on foot, 
fiill her lands were never better cultivated. Her 
induftry continues to increafe, as well as her popula* 
tion j old fchemes of hufbandry are difcarded, and 
new ones, adapted to the nature of the foil, are uni* 
▼crfally employed. This degree of profperity is 
principally owing to the liberal laws in regard to 
agriculture, though but lately introduced, by which 
this great empire is upheld : we are informed, it 
is to the fuppreflion of tithes, the feudal fyftem, 
the mains-mortes, and the monadic orders ; a fup- 
preflion in all refpe&s perhaps not to be juftified : 
but {till, what has been the refult of thefe fpirited 
alterations and feafonable changes in their govern- 
ment? France, always tributary to other countries 
for the greater part of its molt eflential wants, as 
England is at prefent, now raifes them within 
herself ; .and a national impulfe is given to her 
agriculture, manufa&urcs, and public works, that 
{he has never before experienced. Thefe exertions 
have called forth the infinite refources of that king- 
dom, and may perhaps have been the means of her 
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achieving what (he has done, and may dill do, \a 
the powers of Europe. With fuch an exam 
before our eyes, and fuch a people, defpers 
artful, and enterprizing; we are peremptorily cal 
on to examine, to corrcft, and alter any cuftc 
right, or ufage, by temperate, jud, and equal mea 
that may promote a noble emulation among us : 
the end and aim of all our wifhes, to keep us o; 
firm, fafc, and manly footing with our mod inu 
rate enemies. That fome radical changes with 
gard to tithe are now wanted to ufe the wh 
refources of our land, no perfon who refle&s on 
ftate of the world, can, I think, poflibly deny ; ; 
tithe, as connected mod intimately with the c 
ccrns of agriculture, the firmed pillar of the ft; 
ftands prominent among our national difficulties, ; 
as fuch claims our fird and earlieft attention, 
make us equal at lead with our opponents, in re 
ing every poffible advantage from our refpef 
foils, which the bleffing of Providence has given 
An Englifhman, under our mild conditution, 
not much reafon to apprehend any unreafona 
or violent attack on his perfon or property, 
are only called on, collc&ively and individua 
"nder exiding circumftance3 of time and the prc£ 
r L public expediency, to fubmit to a few cban 
which may eventually contribute to thecomfort, if 
io the prefcrvation of the whole -, and by whicl 
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perfon, in the progreffion of fuch a change, or in its 
rcfuhs, would experience any deprivation without 
the mod ample recompence and confideration* 

Our own reformation in matters of religion, our 
revolution in the affairs of government, though both 
were effeded with the (hedding of torrents of blood; 
thefe changes, grand and truly beneficial to die 
human race, (land high in the annals and records of 
our country ; and the period, though diftant, is 
eminently diftinguifhed by the gallantry, wifdom, 
and deep penetration of our anceftors. Thefe 
mighty changes gave a new turn to the manners and 
chara&ers of that age ; and are felt, I hope, with 
extreme gratitude by every rational Englishman of 
the present day. Will any man living, who knows 
and feels the real value of the mild and unadul- 
terated pages of the gofpel, whofe heavenly du- 
plicity is genuine chriftianity, and which is our only 
religion, (pure, plain, and unfullied by the artful 
corruptions of the hypocrite, and the cunningly 
devifed fables of deceitful men,) and the folid blef- 
fings of the Britifh Conftitution ; condemn the refor- 
mation of the one 9 or the revolution of the other ? 
Time and opportunity will fooner or later correft 
mod abufes which impede the progrefs, or mar the 
beauty, of the wifeft fyftcm cither in the church or 
(late ; and no oppreffion which is adverfc to the 
well-being of a people, can be ever fteady, perma- 
nent, or unchanged. . The diffufion of knowledge 
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muft eventually difpel the mifts of error and of 
darknefs, and the funfhine of reafoh mod finally 
prevail. The cultivation of the foil, like that of the 
human mind, muft be firft cleared of every embar- 
taflment, the mummery and the rubbi(h invented 
by knaves, enthufiafts, and bigots, before either can 
duly expand. The inquifition of Spain, that horrid 
inftrument of tyranny and oppreffion in any country, 
we have juft feen, and I hope, as enlightened 
chriftians, extinguifhed for ever, even among the 
mod bigoted people. Thofe lamentable corrup- 
tions which difgraced, which deformed their 
do&rines, fuch as they were, and made them doubly 
oppreffive, are partly corrcfted, if not wholly de- 
ftroyed ; and thefe bleffings have enfued merely from 
the expanfion of knowledge, I truft what has been 
adduced will be fufficient to prove to the mod 
bigoted advocates of continuing tithes in their 
present fhape, who will not even condcfccnd to hear 
of any mode of compromife or exchange, that they 
are (landing forward to oppofe the general voice as 
well as the general interefts of the people. 

Perfons in exjltcd ftations in the church and ftatc 
Fully digefting the good effefls of fuch an alteration 
m tithes as may be mod likely to meet the wi(hes 
*■<■' the people, the clergy as well as the laity, would 
>niHy merit the higheft praifes of their country ; 
.tic example and influence attached to their rank 
-M rhara^pr wonld foon accomplifh a work, which. 
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faient, protc6Hon, and fupport. From hence, a 
mild, gradual, and temperate reform mod emanate j 
from hence, a progreflive fcheme of commutation 
may originate, and may be legally fan&ioned by 
thofe only who poflefs the power of execution. If 
any arrangements with regard to tithe are in con* 
templation of the Government, the nature and necef- 
fity of the times require promptness and decifioa ; but 
thefe arrangements, if intended to afford an univerfal 
freedom to the .efforts of agriculture, muft be 
founded on folid realities, not in idle and airy 
fpeculation. If Parliament fhould decline any inter- 
ference in a matter, at this awful crifis particularly 
claiming their utmoft attention, the parties interested 
muft be (till left to their own private adjuftments ; 
which too often leads to much inactivity in the 
field of agriculture, and no left litigation in the 
courts of law. 

Lord Shaftcfbury has told us, " that variety of 
cc opinion was not to be cured, and that it was 
" impoffible all fhould be of one mind." Fully 
impreffed with this idea, I cannot prefume to hope 
that any plan of the amelioration of tithe, however 
favourable to all parties, or moderate in its execu- 
tion, will meet with general afient. In the courfe of 
this enquiry I fhall, however, venture to recom- 
mend a plan of peace and reconcilement in the pay- 
ment of tithes, which I have ufcd with greftt 

VOL. XIII. Q^ 
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fatisfaftion to myfclf, and I hope with no le& com- 
fort to my parifhioners, for many years. I mud alio 
apologize, if my opinions appear fo prefumptuous or 
ftrong as to offend the feelings of any man ; but all 
clafles of men are now become too wife to be de- 
ceived, and too judicious to defpife the di&atcs of 
truth. My brethren may accufc me of treading on 
forbidden ground, not to be profaned, inviolable by 
apy human policy. The laity who. arc impropri* 
ators of tithe, may charge me with the with and 
intention of deftroying their autient rights. But a 
man purfuing the g§od of his country only, which 
fliould fuperfede all other confidcrat ions, mud firmly 
and manfully difregard the fevered, cenfures of the 
one, as well as the bittereft reproaches of the other. 
It will be perhaps impoffible in this myeftigation not 
to oppofe the opinions of fome, high in their notions 
of privilege and of right, and lefs exa& and more 
accommodating in their views, and crofs the prin- 
ciples of others : dill as your Honourable Society 
has required, molt feafonably, the frank and liberal 
fentiments of every i$an on this great and intereft- 
ing queftion, it would be deemed contemptible to 
difguife mine, and unmanly to defert them. It has 
been lately (aid by a mod; worthy man, and a learned 
bifhop, that tjic general right of tithes is founded 
on the laws of the land, fandioned by prefcriptive 
u&ge of nearly a thoufand years ; and if right can 
be violated in one cafe, it can: be in another* Bat 
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any commutation, by corn-rents or the compofitiofi df 
money, with the confent of all panics concerned, is 
not a violent or forcible deprivation, aftd ddes fiot 
in any manner violate the right of property in its 
original ftate. ' An honourable! and liberal mainte- 
nance is mod certainly due to the e(tabli(hment of 
the national church ; ages have conttritied, and 
fhoald confirm, fueh a provifioft ; but perhaps ho 
circumftances for centuries back have occurred, as 
in the present age, to require fonte certain modifica- 
tions with regard to tithe. In all political and reli- 
gious accommodations each party rauft concede 
fomething to cxpeft conciliation ; neither can hope 
for any happy conclufion in the moft trifling or ferious 
matter, without receding a little. It is extremely 
difficult to induce all to think alike, and co-operate 
for mutual advantage ; we are led differently by 
various modes of reafontng ; and the ultimate rule 
of our feveral duties, which fhodld terminate in 
the general happinefs, is too often influenced by 
clamour, and overruled by prejudice. This do&rine 
may appear very extraordinary to thofc who will 
yield nothing to the public, and exalt all for them- 
felves j who conftantly exclaim, if you change the 
prefent fyftem of tithes, even in one point, or in 
any trifling degree, you inftahtly commute a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty ; and a commutation of 
every thing that is eftcemed mod valuable and 
(acred among us, will be the dreadful confluence. 

Q.2 
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With people of this rigid difpofition, and inflexible 
ipirit, who may mean well, though they, in my 
humble opinion, think ill, no chance of amendment 
in any matter of public or private accommodation 
can be ever hoped, much lefs accomplUhcd. We 
may ftill rely on the indulgence and caprice of 
the Continent for our daily bread, and the peo- 
ple may feel the mifery of famine, until thefc 
good and patriotic men will condefcend to relax 
one iota from their deep-rooted bigotry and pre- 
judice* While thefe prevail, the tithingman dis- 
courages the future increafe of his own tithe and 
eftate, inafmuch as his rigid demand difcourages 
the general improvement of the kingdom* We 
muft lament that this nation Is now fufiering ex- 
tremely in its revenue and produfi from thefe nar- 
row and fclfifli notions j and till thefe are in fome 
meafure facrificed to the better ideas of the public 
good, I am afraid no great or effential improvements 
in the commutation of tithe can poffibly take place, 
but between the parties themselves. As the Con- 
stitution of this country is formed, the tithe- 
holder's intereft, as that of the farmer, is under 
the protection of the Legiflature ; and both may 
be duly appreciated, fo as to contribute more effec- 
tually to the wants of the date. - The extraordi- 
nary fituaticn of this kingdom, occafioned by the 
iate of Europe, denuads extraordinary exertions. 
The nf«?l foreign (upplies being arbitrarily denied 
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us, we are thrown back on our rum refources ; and 
to thcfc we muft bend our whole attention, even to 
feed the increafing population of the country. 
The calamity and the misfortune is then the greater, 
that any encouragement ihould be withheld, by our 
own misconceptions in the policy of a mcafurc, 
which can be fo eafily given, for the happinefs and 
comfort of the people. All claffes ihould yield to 
the perilous neceffity of the times ; and however 
unpopular my humble opinion may be confidered, 
I think the clergy will be the firfi (as they ever have 
been) to exhibit an example of moderation, for the 
lay impropriator to follow -, and both however may 
exaft lefs ih their demands, when the prefent welfare 
and happinefs of their fellow-creatures abfohudy 

* * 

require it. When we really confider by what 

* _ 

means the original proprietors came into pofleffion 
of their impropriations, we coqeeive they woukj 
have much lefs reafon of complaint than the clergy, 
who are the only labourers in the vineyard, if fome 
legislative alteration was immediately to take .placed, 
and even legally enforced in the form of fome com- 
mutation; as thefe very impropriations which they 
poflefs, are the fruits of a violent change of the con- 
ftitution, and no lefs than the plunder of the 
church, wrcfted from the clergy by the rapacity of 
Henry the Eighth. This diflblution of the monas- 
teries very unjuftly enriched the favourites of the 
king, from that period until now, at the expenfe of 
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.the people, and gave rife to a tax (a monftrous and 
abominable evil to future generations) denominated 
the poor-rate, which at this day is little |efs than fix 
millions a year. It is not neceflary to digrefs far- 
ther by confidering minutely the merits or demerits 
of the Dissolution, as it would protra& thefe pages 
far beyond the intentions of the writer; indeed 
the circumftance has been mentioned, merely to {hew 
that my brethren alone (and certainly mod un. 
juftly fo) fhould not incur the difpleafure of the 
farming world, whilfl the greater part of the 
revenues of [our church are in the hands of laymen. 
It is well known by agricultures who have to do 
with both in the arrangement of their tithes, that the 
clergy who have the least (hare in this ecclefiaftical 
provifion, are often more liberal and more con- 
siderate to their tenants than the laity, who have by 
far the largest portion, and do nothing but receive it. 
I fpeak of this indulgence, with regard to tithes, 
fhewn by the clergy to the people, with the greateft 
pleafure and fatisfaftion ; and to, their honour be 
it faid, innumerable authorities will confirm what I 
have advanced, and I hope faithfully and impartially 
fo, in every county of the united kingdom ; and 
I (hall not hefitate in believing, that whenever 
the time (hall come that the greateft facrifices are 
y o be made in any way for the prefervation of thefe 
realms, the" clergy will not be feen the last to offer 
their hands and hearts in the fervice of their 
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country, to the bed of their power* talent, and 
abilities. If things really are, as I have frapkly 
dated ; if I have not too partially overcharged the 
pi&ure, which I have 60 inducements, to do ; then, 
I fay, the clergy, as a body of men highly ufeful to 
the (late, are entitled mod fully to the edeem and 
refpeft of the people* 

After what has been faid in the foregoing pages, 
a plan or mode of commutation will naturally be. ex- 
pelled to be fubmitted to the notioe of your 
Honourable Society ; and I feel as much pleafure in 
fubmitting my mode of commuting tithe, as your 
Society can poffibly feel in requiring it, for the peace 
and comfort of certain individuals, and for the 
benefit and advantage of all. The mode, is eafy, 
fimple, and perfc&ly within the reach of the tithe-' 
holder and the farmer ; the confent of both is only 
wanting to accomplifti the matter, and it is mod 
certainly their joint intered not to jdifagree. One 
faft confirmed by experience and the- ted of years is 
worth a thoufand empty fpeculations ;. on this 
ground I have prefumed to date, hoW my tithes 
have been collected and paid, with much fiuisfa&ion 
to all parties concerned in this tax on the produce 
of our land. 

The churchwarden brings me a moiety of the 
rent of my tithes every Lady and Michaelmas day* 
The rent of the whole parilh is levied on my pariih- 
ioners by a Tithe-Rate made at a public vedry, and 
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fan&ioned by their univcrfal confent. I have left 
the whole regulation, as to the annual quantum of 
value, wholly to themfelves : but in other cafes it 
may be afcertained by a regular furvey, or at a va* 
luation to be levied in money, according to the 
variation of the market price ; and when I have 
propofed a rife according to circumftances, they have 
always voluntarily regulated the rate, and invariably 
fet the real value of my living to the times price. 
I afcribe much facility in this fimple arrangement 
by honourably and confidently leaving the whole 
matter of arrangement entirely to therm elves. I be- 
lieve much is gained, and little loft, by confiding in ' 
the generality of men, and treating there openly 
and liberally in all our arrangements. My pariih- 
ioners have never failed to give me, half-yearly, 
through the medium of a titbe-rate, originally 
formed by a vcftry, and collected by the church- 
warden, as I have mentioned before, the real value 
of my living j which perhaps I never could have 
procured by taking my tithes in kind, or any othcy 
ufually harafiing proceeding. 

Treat mankind liberally and fairly, as the wife 
farmer ftiould his mother earth, and I believe in. all 
fituations, and in moft circumftances, both will moft 
eadily and proportionably make you very ample 
^turns of gratitude and thanks. But in the cafe 
ji tithes, efpecially when taken in kind, which 
ire then truly irritating and vexatious, it is always 
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to be recommended, for the fake of peace, good 
neighbourhood, and particularly for the welfare of 
agriculture, that a composition in money, if poffibly it 
can be done, fhould in fomc (hape or another be 
conftantly received by the levy of a rate; and in « 
oourfe of years, by this means the tit beholder is fure 
of getting the positive value of his eftate, more 
tjian he ever will do by taking the tenth (heaf, 
and incurring all the trouble and the heavy ex* 
pences of collection, -Where a clergyman will 
rely on the good faith and honour of his parUh* : 
ioners, much comfort will inevitably be experienced 
by both parties in mutual accommodations ; and 
if one farmer out of fifty fhould diffeut from his 
brethren in forming a rate on his property, Che. 
difpute is between himfelf and his neighbours, who; 
ufoally have the bed means of bringing the man td 
his fenfe of duty, tiU he complies with what is fair 
and juft in proportion with themfelves. At any 
rate the litigation is among the farmers themfelvcs, 
and not with the clergyman ; and they are generally 
too wife and cautious to permit their mifundcrftand- 
ings to lead them into very great difficulties, or go 
to extreme lengths. But if thefe difficulties arife 
between the clergy and the farmer, they are too 
often carried to the bitterefl extremes; hatred and 
malice enfues between thofe where peace (hould 
dwell ; the old church is forfaken ; the lands are 
peglcQed in their proper courfc of culture * and 
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eventually much lofs is fuffered by the individuals 
themfelves, and the public at large. 

If thefe principles, on which I have for fo many 
years received the value of my tithes, without any 
difficulty or difpute, are worthy the attention of 
your Honourable Society; it would be necefiary to 
ftate the outline of a bill founded on thefe princi- 
ples, if ever, in the opinion of your united wifdoro, 
it Ihould merit the notice of Parliament. 

Suppofe a living to be 5&0I. per annum, afcer- 
tained by a furvey, or any other mode of valua- 
tion, to meet the fluctuating price of grain, let the 
average of the gazetted prices for every year 
fix the quantum to be paid in lieu of tithes. Hie 
chuVchwardens fhould then be authorifed to levy, 
by a half-yearly rate, the moiety of the living, 
250I. on the occupiers of all lands. within the 
parifh j but always regulating the tithe-rate on the 
average of the gazetted prices. The churchwarden 
muft be armed with fimilar powers as the collectors 
of the peor*rate or land-tax* and themfelves muft be 
fubjeCt to Certain penalties in default of not paying 
the titheholder, twenty days after Michaelmas and 
Lady-day, a moiety of the tithe fo regulated as above 
mentioned. Veftries may be called to aid the 
churchwardens in their duty ; and in cafe of any 
difpute, the Petty or Quafter-Seffions, as in the 
appeal of the poor-rate* (hall have full authority to 
determine A ^fpnofibiUty muft be attached to fame 
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perfoo to levy the rate, and<pay thotithehoWer at a 
certain time ; and none (o proper as the church- 
wardens, who are more immediately conne&ed with 
the affairs of tbeir refpeflive churches. No provi- 
fion is made for the churchwardens to compenfafe 
them for their labour, begwfe. they arc naturally 
landholders, and the ?d vantage accruing to them 
.and their, fellow-parilhipaers from fuch a regulation, 
mud be confidercd as fefiictent and ample amends. 
The land and property tts, as j* ufual,.to. be paid by 
the owners ; all other taxesrty occupier* of ijbc tithes* 

I canpot conceive, that if fuch a plauvfimpld 
regulation was to pais into a law immediately, 
how any upholder could obje&roit, that wiflics 
well to himfelf and to his country. The file and 
fall of the value of his tithe U provided far by tb$ 
rise and fall of grain. His income is brought to 
bim without trouble or the flighted vexation ; and 
the unpleafantnefs of making fo many bargains with 
as many individuals, and taking the crops in kind, 
which is dill more irkfome to all parties, would be 
completely done away. 

Thofe who are and have been acquainted with 
the nature of tithes, are fully fenfible of the innu- 
merable advantages that would naturally attend foch 
a proceeding; but it is tqo much to hope, in this 
jmperfeft ftate of things, that a general meaiure of 
this kind will be adopted, even by thofe who wifli 
it, and have it in their power, if they had the mind 
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and refolotion to do it, without it is enforced by 
legiflative authority. 

I have known, and I now know, many gentlemen 
impropriators, as well as clergy, inclined to fellow 
this mode of commutation ; but when it came to 
the point, fome frivolous objections have been 
ftarted in limine, which were of no real confe* 
quence compared with the objeft in view. Indeed 
I have been occafionally referred to, where I have 
feen the parties afraid to confide or trust each other 
in the fuppofed valuation of tithes, before it has 
been thought proper to fubmit the fame to the 
opinion of a veftry. Where this is the cafe, the 
profpc& of mutual accommodation inftantly vanifhtfs; 
and the parties, angry and dHTatisfied with each 
other, return to their feveral occupations; but 
ftudying and contriving how they (hall, in their 
courfe of cropping, harafs, teafe, and torment each 
other. I have been unfortunate to know fome few 
mftances of unbending prejudice and infatuated 
bigotry, that neither reafon or perfuafion, the fenfe 
of lofs or the hopes of gain, could bring to any fort 
of accommodation with regard to tithes; but sis 
confemmate perverfenefs and inveterate obftmacy 
ultimately punifli themfelves, you ufually fee fuck 
people involved in perpetual litigation, and the 
fcene concludes in beggary and wretchedndi. Yet 
the misfortune ends not in the mifery of the indi- 
vidual qi^nr f w hc ha? brought bimfelf into thfo 
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fituation by his own mifconduft, and therefore 
deferves but little companion. The mifchief ex- 
tends much further ; the public feel and partake in 
the fufferings of the obftinatc, as much as the tithe 
owner ; as much, indeed, and in that proportion, 
as he has wilfully negle&ed and malicioufly refufed 
to cultivate his lands in the true and proper fpiric 
of good hufbandry. Very few have taken any 
pains to inveftigate the nature of tithes, and exa- 
mine deeply into all its bearings, as they afFcft the 
real intereds of our national agriculture ; therefore 
that commutation may be confidcrcd undeniably the 
bed, which is the lead complicated, and definable to 
the lowed capacities ; and as fuch, eafily underdood 
by all claflcs of the people ; which will lead all to a 
better underftanding of the fubjeft of tithe, and may 
be the mod promifing means of producing more 
corn, and lefs injury to the community. 

Tboufand of acres have been laid down to grafs, 
not with refpeft to profit only, but with a view of 
depriving the titheholder of his tithe ; it requires 
but few arguments to convince us that this fydem 
is very injurious to the public, as corn is wanted, 
and not meat ; the great body of the people are the 
confumers of corn, and mud be fed at any rate j and 
what is abfolutely neceflkry for this purpofe, and is 
not grown in our own country, mud be imported from 
others. The growth of bread-corn in particular is 
a concern of the higheft moment, and it U much to 
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be lamented, that any petty, felfi(h confideration* 
(hould impede our exertions. An Englilhman who 
fets a proper value on the foil of his country, and 
the land he lives in, which has produced and 
maintains him, will poflefs patriotifm and prudence 
enough to cultivate every inch of ground he may 
fortunately occupy; he will not bend from the 
main point he conftantly has in view of any in- 
tended improvements, on account of any narrow 
prejudices, but will ferve his country, as he will 
naturally fcrve and enrich himfelf, by his honour, 
fidelity, and zeal. 

If an increafe of bread be thought neceflary for 
our increafmg population ; a decreafe of wifdom, 
policy, and prudence will not be found the bed 
requifite to meet the perilous (late of the times, or 
to extricate us from the many difficulties that fur- 
round us ; and we nmft ncceflarily come to this 
conclufion at lad, that thofe who have the power, 
and not the will, of being instrumental in raising mil- 
lions of quarters of grain, where none grew before, 
cannot be considered as alive to the vital interests of 
their country* Any exhortation from an humble 
individual like myfelf may be deemed intrufive in 
exciting this ardour and emulation among mjr 
countrymen ; but 1 confefe / am not indifferent to 
our fituation. WexJl owe much to our Conftim* 
ion, and not lefs to the foil of our country ; and 
i**h pnffefs fncK hleffiogs, as can make a people 



happy* if we fairly ufc them : to become tributary, 
then, to other nations, for the very eflcntiak of life, 
which~with due care our own foil would produce, 
unfortunately proves that we have forac weighty 
impediments which deprefs our exertions, or that we 
are truly, infenfible of the nature of the advantage 
which England might enjoy. We have every thing 
ncceflary for our independence completely within 
ourfelves, — ftrength, fituation, power, capacity y no- 
thing feems wanting, but a proper fpirit and inclina- 
tion to fee things as they really are, and might be 
turned to our inconceivable advantage. Is it floth? 
is it apathy, indeed, which fuffers us to want amidft 
fuch immenfe opportunities and refources? Let Us 
roufe ourfelves to exertion ; Englithmen are nov 
a-days ftrangely loft to all fober and ferioos ro- 
flexion, if they think themfelves deficient ia any 
moral or intelle&ual means and power . of accom- 
plishing any objeft which their will * or rcfolutioa 
may prompt them to undertake. 

In confidering any matter of extreme difficulty, as 
the commutation of tithe appear to be t* the opiniqp 
of many, we fhould examine every , part of its 
principles diftin&ly and impartially j and by placing 
them in every point of view that their satire will 
afford, we may fairly judge of their real effefts and 
confequences, fo a* to obtain at laft what we (hould 
only aim zx % Jimplicity and truth. Purfuing our, r$-# 
fcarches in this unbiased and honourable way ^ wee 
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are more likely to make many valuable difcoverie* 
for the benefit of the human race, not merely for 
the comforts of the present day, but extending t6 
future ages. By this means, our views of nature 
and of agriculture have been enlarged, and are daily 
improving. By this means, the impcrfefttons of the 
mod ancient fyftcms of man have been altered from 
time to time, and progreffivcly amended ; and in 
fuch changes, the prcffurc of exifting evils have bceii 
materially leffened or completely removed, and 
contributed mod effcntially to the happinefs of 
human life. How much more then is this enquiry, 
hi which the vital interefts of this kingdom are 
deeply involved, worthy of alt attention ? Perhaps 
there is not at this moment any greater national 
fubjeft entitled to more confideration than a better 
arrangement in the prefent fyftem of tithe. The 
extinction of tithe feems on every account to be 
perfeftly otrt of the queftion, even by the moft 
zealous advocates for fome reformation. Some fort 
of provifion for the clergy has been nationally 
{ftablifbed iffthofe countries, where all things have 
been confounded ; in the midft of their convulsions, 
the fapport of a church eftablifhmcnt has not been 
neglr&ed. The great defideratum is manifestly this, 
and, lb.vit>ve.no man would defire more, — than that 
the vtrf.rf of tithe mi^ht be tightened by fome 
y -**\% c\y«;>. *,» or moderate commutation, which may 

'm any ways, (bake or tend to 
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the pr^fcpt fybrick of the church or ft#e. BotM ?ir$ 
fo cordially intcrww^ we. know* that if this rights 
of the me are completely fubyerted by {toy violent 
or intemperate meafufe% the qfber pju(t qgpfequently 
fall. Eyery generous piap will give tq every man 
his due ; but whep tliefe,. jn procefe of time or by 
change of circyroftfWce^ become the greateft ob- 
stacles to the general goo4 of the corflrnyauy, fprae 
fair means ipay be dcyifecj, without invading a right, 
cither between the parties theqafejvyes pr by the 
kgiflatur^ to foftea &p rigour of the demapd, ^nd to 
fupply, in cafe of any pofitivc ejfcteinge, ^ full, 
fair, ap^ ample compen&tion. But ^fter all, if from 
ipotives of delicacy, Qpyerpwent fijctyld decline $ny 
interference in th^fe aptjent rights of the church, 
much may be done by thg p^njes t{ieB)fe)ves in their 
refpc&ivc pariflies, if they value peace and good 
neighbourhood, apdjiiperwr hufbaudry, as much as 
all pep fhould, above the paltry copfideration of a 
few pounds, ufually acquired to the injury of both 
parties 9 with rn^qk ftrife and perpetual contention. 

Parliament could not do any more for the people, 
than the people, if difpofed to accommodate each 
other, can do for themfelyes ; after all the fchemes, 
good and bad, that have been recommended to their 
attention, a total abolition or extin&ion of tithe is 
the laft mcafure we have any reafon to expe& from 
their wifdom, prudence, and moderation. The 
Senate can only fay to thofe who faflidioufly rcjeft 
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every plan of commutation, and at the fame time 
who pray for their mediation and interference, 
" Return to your employment ; cultivate your foil 
<c with energy and zeal ; — be less avaricious ; — 

be content with a moderate gain, for in driving 

to get more, you are in great danger of lofing all. 

Adjuft all differences between yourfelves ; where 
<€ we cannot interpofe ; you have the means within 
u your own power, which are not always in ours ; 
" follow the example of thofe who have the mind 
" and the true fpirit of mutual accommodation in all 
" things. Purfue thefe plain maxims with manli- 
€€ nefs, and without greediness of lucre; 
" and the hardfhip you complain of will ever be 
4C within your own power to correft." 

I have fancied the above words to be the lan- 
guage of Parliament in all applications made to them 
on the fubjeft of tithe ; how far they would be well 
faid on this great point, and founded on indifputablc 
fa&s, I humbly leave to the judgment of thofe who 
are at this time living in repofe, and enjoying the 
benefits of fuch reflexions and accommodations. In 
every parilh where the parties are ill difpofed to- 
wards each other, no power on earth can prevent 
their cavilling on draws ; and where tithes are taken 
in kind, efpecially, a dreadful field of rancour and 
malice is opened for the faculties of the human 
mind to expand ; and a right is too often converted 
into a nigft grievous and tyrannous ~opprcffibn. In 
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ihefe nufc^able cafes, can Parliament either change 
the difpofifion of the contending parties.^ or put a 
better heart into the bread of the. tithcholder or 
farmer? Thefc changes . arc wholly with them- 
selves f and if th$y are too obftinate to fubmit to a 
corn-rent, . money-corapofition, car an equal titbe- 
rate, oa the property- of their fellow-parilhioners ; 
they imuft be content to yield to fomething worfe, 
that is, tithe taken in kind, wtych is making the 
claim in alt cafes mod indisputably doubly oppressive. 
If the legiflature were to bend their whole attention 
to the fub)c& of tithes, in the opinion of many 
who have confidered moll ufual bearings* as a tax on 
the produce of the foil, ^nd put it in every point of 
view for the real advantage pf the tithcholder, the 
agriculturift, and the kingdpm $ uq poffible plan or 
fcheme can be fo univerfally adopted, with lefs inju- 
rious effeAs, and more fubftantial good to all par- 
tics, than a tithe-rate ^ in fome fuch form as recom- 
mended in' the foregoing pages. 

It would be needlefs for me to repeat the individual 
comforts I have experienced under this particular 
mode of commutation ; and, I hope, my parifhioners 
have every reafon to fay the fame. . Wc have 
journeyed in the vale of life many years together, 
without any.interruption in our agricultural purfuits ; 
and it (hall not be my fault, if this mutual harmony 
does not continue to our journey's end. It may be 
obferved, that a clergyman, to obtain this quiet. and 
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repofe, mod be in eafy circumftances, or may over* 
value his comforts at the price of a great part of his 
eftate, may court popularity at the expenfe of his 
purfe, or may abfurdly facrifice fomc part of his 
income to the injury of his family and the good of 
his parishioners. With regard to myfelf, I can only 
fay, I hope I am not fo unjuft to my w», to be ac* 
cufcd of the former ; and certainly I <jonfcft I am 
not rich enough in the good things of this world, 
as to be lb indulgent in the latter ; and whatever 
value I put on the eftcem and friendflup of all my 
neighbours, however good is by far preferable to 
ill will, (till thefe blcffings are not to be purchafed at 
too great a price. I am convinced my income in 
tithe is more regularly paid, without the lead trouble; 
and that that income is by far more than I could by 
any method contrive to make it by any other mode 
of compoiition. Every man rents his own, as regu- 
lated by the rate among themfelves ; he ploughs, 
fows, and reaps, as he pleases ; he pays his quota of 
the poor-rate, in proportion to the thhc he occupies ^ 
and my only deduction is my (hare of the land and 
property tax, paid by the churchwarden half-yearly, 
when he brings me the moiety of my rent. Com- 
pare this plain fyftem of adjuftment between man 
and man with any in cxiftencc— what are the refults ? 
In a moral point of view, the fruits of the gofpel — 
peace and good-will to man ; and harmony, where it 
-w ^^ht to be found in every parilh, between a 
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clergyman and his flock. Let us only contrail this 
beautiful pidure with that fed variety of oppreffion 
for ever attending taking tithes in kind; a direft 
warfare between man and man irritating the tempers, 
and perverting the labours of the parifh, a con- 
traded hufbaudry, and a mifcrable produd. In a 
political point of view, how a nation may be injured 
or improved by a comparative eftimate of thefe rc- 
prefentations, are too well known by the coofiderate 
and thinking part of the world to need my further 
illuftration, 

Thofe people who wifti fo ardently for a fubflitu. 
tion for tithe, may find it in thefe pages ; but they 
cannot expeft much relief from their difficulties, 
unlefs they have the courage and prudence to apply 
the remedies prefcribed; deep-rooted prejudices 
mull firft be difcarded ; much felf-intereft, many 
petty confiderations laid afide, and a generous 
and open condufi mutually adopted. In fad, is not 
this the bed principle of a&ion in all our concerns 
with each other ? // // less irksome, and more rational 
and manly % always lefs injurious to ourfelves, and 
certainly in the end mod beneficial to all. In fixorr, 
our days are too contracted, and often too cloudy, 
in the opinion of the wise, to wafte them in the 
endlefs purfuit of wealth, anxiety, and trouble. 

There are others who talk mod wildly on the 
fiibjeft of tithes, wtjo are too indolent to examine 
their nature or their origin j but too ready tp liften 
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moft implicitly to thofe who arc biaffed in their 
opinions by prejudice only, and raOily condemn a 
fyftem which they deny themfelvcs the trouble and 
pains thoroughly to comprehend ; thefe mifguided 
people are harmlcfs, 

u Paffimque tela innocua ja&ant," 

compared with others who are pregnant with mif- 
chief and deep in defign, if they poffeffed the power, 
of deftroying, at one ftroke, not only the whole 
fyftem of tithes, dues, and antient cuftoms, but our 
venerable Eftablifhment altogether. Next comes the 
deluded fiery zealot, with a bible in one hand and a 
fword in the other ; this man has recourfc to fynods 
and councils of the fathers, and builds his right to 
tithes on jure divino of the Jewifli Theocracy, which 
no human power can have authority to commute or 
limit. He founds his immutable claims on the 
chapters of Leviticus ; which, in my bumble opinion, 
in this refpeft only controuled the Jewish priesthood. 
It would extend this treatife far beyond the bounds 
of moderation, if I were induced to enter into any 
arguments to convince thefe feveral people, whom 
I prefume, with fome deference, to thiftk com- 
pletely mifguided and radically wrong. But I will 
only quote thefe emphatical words of Irenaus, 
\yhich they may apply as they pleafe : fpeaking of 
the tithes paid to the priefts of the Jews, he fays, 
" We Chriflians ought not to give less, becaufe "we 
** hpvf >b- %r*flter h^pe." * ' 
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It cannot be expe&cd that we fliould all think 
alike on the fame fubjeft ; different ideas may pro* 
voke difcuffion, and this, to have its proper effeft, 
fliould be always conducted with moderation. In* 
temperate obfervation on any fubje£ irritates, rather 
than convinces ; and from this circumftance alone, 
the real nature of tithes has been much mifrepre • 
fented, and confequemly mifunderftood by people 
in general. Temperate difcuffion would have ulti- 
mately informed us all, that tithes may be com- 
muted, and have been limited; that fome plan, 
thoroughly matured by the wifdom of able and 
enlightened men, might tend in fome meafure to 
leffen the evils we complain of ; that, on due reflecr 
tion, fome fimple fcheme, pot unlike the one I have 
prefumed to recommend to the notice of your 
honourable Society, would in fome meafure anfwer 
the end propofed, of giving new life and fpirit to 
hufbandry, until a much better can be difcovered. 

If we refer to certain Ads of Parliament for the 
encouragement of agriculture, and which, I am 
forry to fay, are very few indeed, we (hall find 3 
particular one for the cultivation of madder, (the 
31ft Geo. II. c. i£.) It enafts that every perfou 
(hall annually pay the fum of five (hillings and ng 
more for every acre of madder. I believe this (latqte 
expjred, and that madder is now tithablp in kind, 
But it may be aiked, why any reftri&ive daufe? 
with regard to the tithe of madder wers. enforced 
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by the Lcgiflature ? Bccaufe it was thought found 
policy to encourage in England the growth of this 
valuable plant, which at that time only grew in 
the United Provinces ; in thefe countries it was ex;- 
empt from tithe, and the farmers enjoyed a mono- 
poly. To deftroy thfe monopoly againft Europe, 
to introduce its culture here, and to give all poflibtc 
encouragement to its growth at hom 9 Parliament 
interfered, and limited the payment of its tithe. 

This circumftance is now mentioned to (hew us 
this fubftantial proof, far beyond any cavil or con- 
tradiction, that the Legiflature has controlled) has 
limited^ the mode and quantum of tithe in one cafe, 
where it was confidered as mod eSential to the 
welfare of this country; which may fatisfy us that 
the fame authority dill exifts to limit, commute, and 
arrange the fame falutary meafures in all cafes, for 
the fame beneficial purpofes. In the cafe of madder, 
where the planter was to be at a large expenfe, and 
the tithingman at none, the profit of the tithe was 
confidered too much, and therefore was legally con- 
fined within certain limitations ; affording a juft 
tribute to both, under fome rifque and fpeculation. 
This may apply to fome other produ&s of the foil 
in fome parts of the empire, and has materiafly dif- 
couraged many improvements by the landlord, as well 
as much cuhivatiop by the tenant, Tithes in kind arc 
very heavy and unequal in fome cafes, and in particular 
crop? *eqp 5 ring very expenfiyc preparation ; where 
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thefe circumftan£es occur, it may not be too unrea- 
fonable to cxpeft Come abatement in the tithingman't 
demand, which, if too rigidly enforced, mud amount 
in many inftances to a total prohibition of culture. 
Again, as to quality of foil, rich lands may forae- 
timespay a tithe of five (hilHqgs in the pound, poor 
lands that of ten ; this difference arifing principally 
from the mode and cods of cultivation. Poor lands 
mud ftill remain fo to fome extent, unlets proportion- 
able encouragements or abatements are afforded to 
affift their fterility and weaknefs* Though the pro- 
duce of rich land may pay a greater proportion of 
tithe than the poor, ftill the occupier of the former can 
never be fo injured or opprefied in his exertions, as 
the occupier of the latter. This difference is too 
often exemplified in various diftr&s of the kingdom, 
where a negligent farmer with moderate exertions 
will thrive on a good foil, whilft a mod intelligent and 
adive one, with every poffiblc exertion in his 
power, will fcarcely maintain himfelf and family 
above penury and want. It however is always td 
be regretted in every point of view when this hap- 
pens ; as the induftrious man, disappointed in his fair 
returns, moves our pity and compaffion; fo the idle 
3ftd inattentive, furrounded with every advantage, 
Which he difrcgards or miiapplict, deferves, as 
an ufelefs taettibet, our difapprobatkm and con- 
tempt. Every man's capital (bdald make ft* fair 
hnereft in any employ, tfpetially in tkat of agri- 
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culture, by all doe encouragement : in any country 
where this does not happen, no future increafe of pro- 
duct can be expe&ed to reward the talent of the fpecu- 
lative, or the labours of the farmer, both which ulti- 
mately augment the revenue and wealth of the country. 

Mr. Locke has fa id, " all government is infti- 
" tuted for the good, not of particular individuals, 
* * but the whole community over which it rules/* 
If this be the objeft and end of government, then 
fuch alterations may certainly be introduced into its 
form and conftitution, as are confident with that 
obj£&, that end, and the public intereft ; but mod 
fully compenfating thofe who have contributed in 
any ways to the public accommodation. 

I have ufed this quotation from fuch an authority, 
that I think no reafonable perfon will venture to 
oppofe or contradift it ; even thofe who are, unfor- 
tunately for themfelves and their country, the bittereft 
enemies againft all commutation with regard to tithes, 
if they would condefcead to fubferibe to this 
opinion, the pofition would then be admitted, that 
Parliament would have a pofitive power of legal- 
izing at lead a tithe-rate throughout the kingdom, 
if they were inclined on any emergency to ufe it» 
This meafure alone, without going to any legiflative 
extremes, would, in the opinion of many, be thought 
fufficient to prevent tithes being taken in kind ; and 
J rouft again repeat it> where the welfare of all is fp 
deeply concerned, that if the plan, by which piyfcif 
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and a fcwfother* have received, in common with our 
refpcfiive neighbours in the employ of agriculture, 
for many years, fuch advantages, could be adopted 
universally ; immenfe improvements, not only in 
the management of the foil, but in the arts and 
fciences, all which are intimately connected with 
agriculture, would immediately increafe, to an incon- 
ceivable amount, the produft of the united kingdom. 
When we eftimate fairly the annual produce often 
thoufand parifhcs, of which England confifts, un- 
fhackled and unreftrained in their courfe of cropping 
the ground, and a full freedom afforded to every 
branch of excellent hufbandry ; it would in a few 
years amount, on the bed calculations which have 
been made, to three times the quantity we at present 
obtain. Thofe obje&ors who may be too jealous 
of the leaft interference of Parliament with refpeft 
to the commutation of tithes, if difpofed to examine, may 
turn their attention to the ads of the fenate, which 
have lately controlled every fpecies of private pro* 
perty and ancient rights in the formation of docks, 
roads, and canals. Why tithes are to be exempted 
from any Parliamentary arrangement, and on which 
perhaps the greater ufe of thefc very docks, roads, 
and canals, as producing a lefs or greater com* 
mcrce to employ them, may eventually depend, 
feems to be a complete myftery that wants . explana- 
tion. If proper remedies can be applied to meet 
the dilcafe, an4 ar? attainable within ourfclvc* 
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without any legiflative interpofition, all the better ; 
if not, the coniideration alone of importing as much 
grain for our neceflary fupplies, as cods us feven or 
eight millions of bullion annually, is fo alarming a 
concern as to almoft juftify any Parliamentary in- 
terference. It would not be fair, however, to 
impute all the delay in the inclofure of our waftes, 
which would fupply our deficiencies, to tithe 
only ; the great charges, and other circumftances 
attending inclofure bills have their full (hare in 
checking the intended improvements of the country # 
The intercfts of commerce have hitherto been fo 
encouraged in this kingdom as the fole fourcc of 
our wealth and revenue, that they have fwept before 
them every other confideration. The intercfts of 
agriculture have been oifecondary moment only; they 
have been and are now kept down and deprefied 
below their fair level, by an imprudent import of 
corn and wool. But I think, with fubmiflion, the 
times are coming, when our neceffities will convince 
the politician, that encouragements due to our own 
foil (hall be efteemed the firjt . When commerce 
and manufactures are limited or crippled by any 
continental regulations, as at prefent, capital is 
thrown out of its ufual chancl, and is naturally in* 
veiled in land ; it is much to be regretted, then, that 
it finds almoft as many impediments in the culture 
of the foil, as it did in the commercial engagements 
from which it was originally taken. 
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There is fcarcely an evil happens without ad 
eventual good. The mercantile difficulties have 
fhortened the import of grain and wool ; and the 
capital which enlarged the importation of both thefe 
articles, to the injury of the firitilh farmer, is in 
fome meafure direded in railing thefe at home, and 
where only they ought to be produced. It is not 
only unjuft, but a miferably unfortunate defeft in 
our policy, not to find thefe things at borne in 
quantities fufficient indeed to feed us, and employ 
our manufactories, without depending on foreign 
fupplies. Prcflcd as we are on every fide by taxa- 
tion, the very contrary ought to be our fit im ion ; 
we fhould now raife a supply to export^ to enable us 
to ftand the preffure of the times, rather than impart 
to a certain lofs and ultimate deftru&ion. Thus we 
fee the field of agriculture becomes a fource of re- 
fuge to the merchant in his diftrefs ; and as he indi- 
vidually feels the value of the plough, he unavoidably 
adds to the public exigency. Thus we know 
again how abfurd it is to value the interefts of 
commerce above thofe of agriculture; when both are 
to fucceed, the wifeft policy is to give them koib 
that due and equal weight, which they refpe&tvely 
may deferve. Since then it appears we have fuch 
excellent means within ourselves ^ it is to be wifhed 
that thofe who have the power, may poffefs the 
talent alfo to give a juft and impartial diretfion to 
our refoutces of every defcription; may have the 
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fpirit, promptnels, and energy, to ftimulate, to en- 
courage every exertion in the people ; to afFord thofe 
great opportunities their exalted flations give them, 
indifcriminately, impartially to ally who either have, 
or are inclined, by their unremitting zeal, in any great 
improvements in the arts, in the fciences, par- 
ticularly thofe of agiculture, which under many 
imprudent reftraints and difencouragiog difficul- 
ties, have elevated this empire; and will ftill 
more fo, efpecially if a perfeft freedom of aftion, 
if fair and due encouragement were allowed to alt 
her rcafonable undertakings, which common pru* 
dence (hould not deny, or improvidence deprefs, 
(hall elevate her unrivalled above all the nations of 
Europe. Perhaps this beautiful maxim may well 
apply to ftatefmen as well as to every private man, 

" Nullum numen abeft, G fit prudential— Jto. 

Under thefe impreflions of prudence alone, which 
is in faft the fum of all politics, the landed intereft 
have many weighty reafons to hope for, to expett 
every pofliblc encouragement that can be given to 
put our own markets at leaft on a level with the 
foreign, which is very far from the cafe at prefent ; . 
while goodnefs of foil, with inferior manageraettt 
and miferable culture ; while indeed but little pains 
and trouble, and lefs manure or affiftance, are be- 
ftowed on our lands ; how can we expeft them to 
yield otherwife than they do? If England be worth 
cultivating at all, furely it is capable of yielding a 
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produce infinitely beyond what' we are receiving at 
prefect. Oar matchlefs Confutation fecuree to us 
every comfort and bleffing that our fituation and our 
own induftry can give us, dill thefe bleffings are to 
be multiplied beyond our conception. If the agricul- 
ture of this fine country had fortunately met with the 
fame encouragement as its commerce, we fhould not 
have to lament that at this moment our .domeftic 
fupplies as inadequate to the wants of the people. 
As we are gradually acquiring more light on thefe 
matters by dear-bought experience, we in future, 
no doubt, (hall fee both upheld by every legiflative 
provifion, by mod vigorous fupport, which the 
one is certainly entitled to as well as the other ; and 
when this is effe&ed as it ought to be, both will* 
pari passu, lead to that pcrfeflion in which we 
hope to fee them. 

There feems to be much difficulty in the opinions 
of many with regard to moduses, which neither rife 
or fall with the rent of lands ; which to be con* 
fidered found, mud be a real compofition, which 
tallies with the value of tithes in kind, at the sera of 
Richard the Third. Now as a modus is an annual 
payment of a fmall rent in lieu of tithes, it cannot in 
any way be fuppofed to retard the progrefs of agri- 
culture, but encourages rather than difcourages its 
operations, on a principle of doing a good rather 
than an injury to the (late, there cannot be even 
the (hadow of a realon to dilturb them. Modufes 
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are of many kinds throughout the kingdom, and 
ufually are in favour of hufbandry ; and if they were 
not, I fee no juft reafon why even the antiquity of 
thefe fhould fcreen them from any fpecific change 
which may benefit all It is necefiary to convince 
the mod fcrupulous on this point, that real neccflity 
has no law to redrain-it ; and this rigida mcessitas is 
now difcarding original right, in many inftances, for 
public advantage, and taking from every Englifla- 
man's purfe the tenth of his edatea— and for what ? 
for the fupply of the Hate : and why not, on the fame 
principle of the public exigency and welfare, alter, 
amend, and reafonably change the effefts of thofe 
tenths called tithes , if it be abfolutely expedient, at 
this awful crifis ? The great national profperity 
mud fuffer in proportion with the individual, under 
any improvident fyftem of rcftraint: the landlord, the 
tenant, the public, and even the titheholder himfelf 
in his tenth, as that mud partake of the quality and 
quantity of the w/2* parts, which never can be expected 
to be fo productive under a reftri&ive as from a free 
and liberal courfe of hufbandry. The accounts that we 
have from thofe parifhes where tithes in kind have 
ceafed, under the arrangements of new inclofure 
bills, confirm mod fully and uniformly the reluits of 
fuch a beneficial change. There is a fpecies of 
tithe called agistment, which is the tenth of the food 
confumed by the mouth of the animal ; the pay- 
ment of this has occupied more qucftions in the 
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Court of Exchequer than any matter conhe&ed'tvith 
it; thobgh the right and the mode of payment have 
been thoroughly inveftigated, explained* ahd -fixed 
upon general and incontrovertible principles, ftill it h 
the fource of cndlefs cavil and of much expenfivc 
litigation. The nice calculations in pokW' of time, 
quality of food, and number 6f ftock, particularly 
with regard to (heep, that have fo depaftuted, are 
an infinite fource of difputes between the titheholder 
and his tenant; but in any parifh' where a tithe- 
rate is approved of, thefe perplexing calculation^ 
are completely done away, as well a& a thoufand 
difagreeable confequences, provoking animofity, and 
conftantly irritating the paffionate feelings of men* 
by no means the lead of which is, in the opinion of 
the prudent, an expenfive, and too often, a fruitlcfs 
litigation. In two parifhes where the right of 
agiftment was litigated, the prb&ors 9 and attornies' 
bills amounted to three thoufand two hundred 
pounds ! This faft alone may convince us how pre- 
judicial this fpecies of tithe is, not only to the peace, 
but to the purfe of the contending parties. In 
parifhes where it has been rigidly demanded, we are 
not furprifed that the perfon who is to pay, and the 
perfon who is to receive, fuch tithe, fhould be equally 
led into embarraffing circumftances. The farmer, 
who is bound to keep the account, and give it an* 
nually to the tithingman, is at all times fubjeft to a 
dreadful inconvenience; befides many objeftions may 

vol. XIII. T 
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be urged by either in making out and adjufting fucfa 
an account, as to the time, manner, and fum doe 
for each animal, which has been agifted. This 
tedious and difagreeable trouble to both would in- 
ftantly be obviated by the adoption of a titbe-rate 
or a private compofition ; but if the parties are fo 
much their own enemies, as to perfift in demanding 
their agiftraents in kind, that is, fo much per head 
as agifted, and will rejed all mutual accommodation 
under fuch a prudent arrangement, there is a dill lefs 
vexatious mode of fhortening their calculations and 
afecrtaining their value ; . it is, after confidering 
fairly the peculiar circumftances of the foil, nature 
of the (lock fed, and the local fituation of the parifli, 
for the farmer to pay at all times, when he has the 
option of doing it, an annual average fum per acre 
for the lands he may occupy, inftantly, without cavil 
or hefitation ; and on the fame principle of mutual 
convenience and good neighbourhood, I recom- 
mend the tithingman as readily to receive it. 
There is an invariable rule to be obferved in dif. 
putes of every nature— it is better to facrificc a part 
of our rights, than, by purfuing them too obftinately 
and tenacioufly, to endanger the public and private 
peace. Men of prudence and liberality ufually 
yield with dignity and candour, without the inter- 
vention of the law. In confirmation of this do&rine, 
I hope I (hall not be confidercd as too partially vin- 
dicating my brethren of the church, when I fay that ia 
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mod difputes with regard to tithes of all defcriptions, 
where all propofals of accommodation have been 
conremptuoufly rejc&cd as ex traVagaht, unfair, and 
even illegal, and they have been compelled by the 
imperious and unreafonable conduit of their oppo- 
nents, to claim the protection of their country, at a 
great individual expenfe, they have nine times out 
of ten prevailed againft thor adverfaries, and fully 
cftablilhed their difputed claims. I have not arro- 
gantly or inconfideratefy made this obfervation, 
which may be amply confirmed by the exifting records 
of the Courts of Chancery and the Exchequer, 
to elevate my brethren above their real and merited 
deferts ; but with the honeft and manly view, and I 
fay mod avowedly fo, with all my humble talent, 
to fcreen, to defend them from that indifcriminate 
obloquy and fevere reproach which has ever, more 
or lefs, been unjuftly and illiberally caft on their order. 
This treatife has been carried imperceptibly to a 
great length ; but when the motive is juftly con* 
fidered, that it is written with a view to obviate 
entirely, if not with fome hopes of moderating at 
lead many and great evils in our eftablifhment, civil, 
political, and ccclefiaftic, the motive may have 
its due regard. The fame good intention which 
induced your honourable Society publicly to inftitute 
this ferious inquiry with regard to the whole fyftem 
of tithes, has incited me to offer this humble tribute 
to my country and your valuable prote&ion j 

T £ 
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" Nefcio qua natale folum dulcedine captos duck," 
is a fentence by no means inapplicable to your 
patriotic exertions to infpire other focieties with a 
fimilar ardour. All orders of men, following your 
example, are now called on to affift their country 
by every expedient that can be wifely ufed, to in- 
creafe the revenues of the (late, and the natural 
refources of the nation, to remove all embarralTments 
which virtually deftroy the fpirit of improvement, 
the fpirit alfo of friendlhipt union, and benevolence, 
which difpofitions in all ranks of the people are of 
fuch happy and vital confequences to us in our 
present Ctuation. 

To this end and defign have the whole aim and 
attention of the writer been (incerely directed ; and 
how far his meafures propofed have been and are 
likely to be fuccefsful, is left with much refpeft 
and the greateft deference to the candid and fuperior 
judgment of your honourable Society in particular, 
and to the fair and juft opinion of the world in 
general ; only claiming thofe indulgences which the 
great difficulties of the fubjeft may naturally " lead 
every man to expeft. The writer of this treatife 
flatters himfelf that his labours in fo laudable au at- 
tempt have not altogether failed of fuccefs ; as many 
-nftances already prove, that the means recommended 
jc alleviating the burthen of tithes have been truly 
■erviceable and eminently beneficial to the clergy 
h^mfelves, is well as the laity, and confequently 
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to the great interefls of the kingdom. It is there- 
fore his earned hope and fincereft wifh that they 
will be more fo to the present and to fucceeding ages. 
If the reafoning in thefe pages be generally ad- 
mitted to be juft, thofe who at this time infill on the 
divine right of tithes, founded either on the law of 
Mofes, or confirmed by the later charter of Ethel- 
wulph in the year 854, fhould be induced fairly to 
examine the mutability of things from age to age, 
and the abfolute neceffity of adopting certain expe- 
dients, anfwerable to thefe changes in the affairs of 
men : original errors are continued by precedent 
only, and there are feldom hopes of any redrefs, if 
no exertion of our reafon is allowable in the amend- 
ment of the moft obvious defe&s. If by fuch in- 
veftigation, impartially exercifed, the prefent fituation 
of our country may daily appear to be improved by a 
gradual or immediate commutation, or indeed an 
extinction altogether of tithes, which may be more 
convenient to fome, but never can be juft to all 
without an honourable and fair equivalent ; if the 
abfolute preffing exigencies of the (late require, at 
this time, fuch a beneficial change ; we may then be 
allowed to hope at lead, if we are djre&ed by reafon, 
which is our bed guide, and not by precedent which 
alters not, that every man who wi(hes his native land 
to emulate, if not to furpafs, the other powers of 
Europe, in arts and arms, in every feience that 



adds to the comfort of the people, will mod readily 
refign that antiquated maxim which has prevailed 
for fo many ages, of " Nullum tempus occurrit 
<c talibus ordinatipnibus," to the more enlightened 
and liberal policy of the prefent day. The prero- 
gatives of kings, like the privileges of fubjeds, are 
only eftablifhed for wife, good, and falutary ends i 
whenever thefe (hall fo operate a& to produce fuch 
efFetfs as are injurious in a great degree to the 
welfare of the people, we need not be very fcrupu- 
lous in faying, that fome change and commutation 
for the general good is abfolutely neceffary. 
?' They muft often change," fays a great man, 
" who would be conftant in happinefs and wifdom, 
rt according to the time and qeceffity of the ftate." 
The Prince, who fq honourably patronizes your 
fociety, the Peers, the Prelates, and Commoners, 
all animated with the fame patriotic views, in feeing 
among all claffes Qf the people in the united king- 
dom, truth, peace, and pfofperity, are now more 
particularly called on by ypur urgent recommenda- 
tion, as well as by that of others, to improve by 
fome means, and afford fome feafonable relief to the 
great objeft that is now before us, which may ap- 
pear, in every point of view, moral, political, and 
religious, the beft calculated to promote the intc- 
refts of agriculture, the welfare of the church and 
late, and which, in all its effefts, duly appreciated 
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NATIONAL GLORY. 



« Vire, vale : fi quid noviili re&ius iftis, 

« Caadidus iraperti ; fi non, his mere roccum. ,f — Hor. 

Sopley>Oa. 27th, 1813. JAMES WILLIS. 



Article XVII. 
Hints on Planting. 

[Communicated by Sir R. C. Hoars, Bart.] 



WHILST, at a period when the population of 
Great-Britain has been afcertained to be 
rapidly increafing, and the produce of grain found 
inadequate to the confumption of its inhabitants, the 
attention of land-owners has been very juflly di- 
rected towards the cultivation of our wafte lands 
with Corn ; yet there are inftances where that atten- 
tion might be more advantageoufly dircclcd towards 
the growth of Timber. And as, from the experience 
of laft year, I am enabled to prove this aflertion, I 
think it my duty, as a member of the Bath Society^, 
to lay before it the following coircft ftatement, 
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In the autumn of the year 1813, I cut down a 
grove of fir-trees, which, from the decayed ftate of 
their upper branches, fecmed to indicate a full growth 
and maturity. They had been planted by order of 
my predeceffor at Stourhcad, Henry Hoare, efq; 
about the year 1758, and upon fo very (hallow a 
foil, that the roots, in order to procure the neceffary 
nouriflraient, were forced to extend themfelves along 
the furface : in fhort, the foil was of fo poor a nature, 
that it could not have been applied to any other 
purpofe but to the growth of trees. The fituation, 
however, was flickered, and on that account well 
adapted to the fir tribe. Beech and other deciduous 
trees had been intermixed with them, but not in any 
great quantity j apd no attention had been paid to 
this grove, either by thinning or pruning, fince the 
day of its firft plantation. The greater part of the 
firs were fpruce, the remainder Scotch. 

The number of trees cut down vas ninety-two j 

and the fpace of ground on which they flood was 

three rood, or three-quarters of an acre. Their 

produce amounted to ninety ton of mea&red timber, 

which, at the low price of 4I. per ton, produced 

ae fum of 36.pl. The Iflrgeft tree meafured in 

ength fixty-three feet, and in girth fifteen feet 

and three-quarters, and contained one hundred and 

r^ht feet of timber. Thefe trees, owing to a want 

a attention in trimming; and f^efting ? ya^ie4 very; , 

'*uch in fize, fgmp not containing ajbpvp right fp.et 
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of timber. Yet with all ihefe difadvamages of 
nature and art, this (mail and poor plot of ground, 
from the date of its firft plantation in 1758, has, 
for the term of fifty-five years, paid at the rate of 
81. 14s. 6d. per acre, or 61. ios. lod. per annum, 
for the three rood of laud on which thefe ninety-two 
trees flood ; and if proper attention had been given 
to this grove for a few years after its firft plantation, 
and if it bad been fituated nearer 10 forae great 
town, both the fize of the timber, as well as the 
fale of ir, would have been considerably increafed. 
Thefe trees grew in a plantation juft beneath the 
building in my woods, called the Convent* 

A general idea prevails that firs will grow any 
where, on any foil} or in any fituation* I allow that 
they will grow, but not pay the planter intcreft for 
growing, in expofed filiations : for though the foil 
cannot be too poor, if dry, for this tribe of plants, 
yet a certain degree of Jhelter is abfolutely neceffary. 
I have found the larch fir to be of a much hardier 
nature than the Scotch ; it grows quicker, meafurcs - 
more in length when cut down, and is clofer and 
harder in its texture. The fpruce fir, though fine 
timber, requires more (helter than either the Scotch 
fir or larch. 

In former days, a mod injudicious mixture of trees 
was made in the extenfive plantations of this neigh* 
bourhood, namely, beech and fir, by which union 
the luxuriant inclination of the former was totally 
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checked, and rendered as ftraight and formal a pole 
as its neighbour* The beech will not bear trimming, 
except when very young ; and being the molt un- 
faleable wood in our diftrift, Ihould be confidered 
as a tree of ornament, not of profit ; whereas the 
growth of fir trees is fo rapid, as (making ufe of an 
old expreffion) to enable the proprietor to purchafe 
a horfe, before any other plantation would enable 
him to buy a faddle. 

By the above ftatement, I do not wifh to encou- 
rage the Land-owner to appropriate to the growth 
of Timber any foil that is equal to the continued 
growth of Corn, which in the increafing (late of our 
population ought to be the primary obje& of at- 
tention* My fole objeft has been to (hew what an 
advantageous profit may be made on land which 
has been rendered unfit by nature for the growth 
of corn. 

RICHARD COLT HOARE, 
Stourbead, 1813. 
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Article XVI. 



A MISCELLANEOUS 

EJay on Vegetation and Tillage, 

Ap<) many Defe&s flill fccn in our general Pra&ice; 

Accompanied with a Description of a Plough for € 
new Mode of Culture ; and of a Land-Roller, more 
effectual, it is believed, than any in use, for the 
more equal Compression of an uneven Surface. 



To the Members of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society. 

GENTLEMEN, 

NOT lefs from inclination than your particular 
requeft, I have the honour to lay before 
you nearly a completion of a feries of Agricultural 
Machinery, calculated for prefent fyftems of pradice, 
and being equally adapted for others of fuperior 
feience, more efficiemt, it is hoped, than the imple- 
ments hitherto generally employed. 

Having given, (though fubfequent in application,) 
in the tenth volume of the Society's Papers, fomc 
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account, with explanatory drawings, of large and 
fmall Harrows; and in tbcir twelfth, of that important 
implement the Plough, together with fome inftances 
of the fupcrior powers of the latter ; what I have 
now with deference to offer for your infpeftion, con- 
fidered as a continuation of the feries, may be pro* 
perly attended with a few preliminary obfervations. 
In the out fet, however, of an Eflay upon Vegetation, 
and an account of new Machines, the attention is 
unavoidably called to our ftill-continued want of an 
appropriate field for trying their merits, and afcer- 
taining the nature and properties of thofe plants and 
vegetables newly difcovered or introduced, and the 
different modes of cultivating, treating, and applying 
them ; as without it, whatever of cither may be 
mod valuable is equally liable to pafs to oblivion 
with others, of every degree of inferiority and in- 
fignificance. 

And here I beg leave to obferve, that nearly the 
whole of the above feries of machinery was exhi- 
bited at the Society's rooms, at their annual meeting 
in 1805 ; while other parts are yet to be feen in its 
rdpofitory, viz. a hook for cutting beans, being part 
of an entirely new apparatus for an improved culture 
ind harvefting of that grain, and fuptfribr te aily 
hing of the icind the writer has elfewhere fceti or 
-»rard of: other parts of the apparatus UMfre K6W- 
vcr fent, fome years fince, into the ctttittttjf, to 
jrcferve thnW fHm deftru&dn. 
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There is alfo yet to be feen the ihare of the 
original, or firft Mole Plough (more properly a 
Terebra) for draining ; and which was in ufe twelve 
or fourteen years before others (for which, though 
very inferior to the original, three or four patents 
have finccbecn obtained) were ever feen. Of this 
the writer may have occafion, in the following pages, 
to give fome further account. 

There is alfo a Pedometer, for land and road 
meafuring ; by far fuperior, as acknowledged by all 
verfed in fuch matters, and who have infpe&edit, 
to every thing of the kind hitherto feen or known. 

A Amplified Level, much wanted for manual 
operators in draining, irrigation, and for directions 
for proper . ploughing, &c. &c. is alfo to be feea 
there, as the only effectual one, I believe, adapted- 
to the packets and capacities of thofe neceflarily cm- 
ployed in thofe operations. 

An inftrument or machine is likewife feen there, the 
want of which, and whereof we have any account, 
has never in any age been yet fully appreciated, or 
the value juftly eftimated. From its property of. 
meafuring conjointly both time and force, although' 
the latter will be conftantly varying, it is believed a 
meafure of refinance may, with sufficient precifton^ 
be obtained, as well as of that of the powtfr " 
employed, though neceffarily equally varying, to # 
overcome that refiftance. Of this, too, more will bfe 
faid hereafter. 
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An entire new mode found there of framing 
Timber for Roofs, and laying thin ftates thereon, 
difplayed in your tenth and eleventh volumes, and 
which, with fome improvements, from -intermediate 
experience,* may now be done at little more than 
half the expenfe of prior modes, (and with a fair 
profpeft of tenfold duration,) has fince been pirated 
from thofe volumes ; and from elegant plates and 
defcriptions of it given by the plagiary, (although, 
to conceal the theft, not without fome deterioration,) 
is now duly appreciated elfewhere, and practiced in 
different parts of the kingdom. 

It has been fomewhere obferved, that it is a hard 
and nice fubjeft for an author to fpeak of his own 
productions ; inafmuch as it is unpleafant to himfelf 
to fay any thing of difparagement, and to the reader 
to hear any thing like commendation. I however 
hope that I may here, without oftentation on my* 

• Thcfc improvements (in conformity to the determined hoftflity 

of artiftns, who neceflarily hare it always in their power to render 

ineffectual the cement before recommended) confifl in giving the 

timbers an deration of twenty -four degrees inftead of twelve; and 

which, requiring only an eighteenth of greater length in the rafters, 

and confequently attended with very little additional expenfe, will 

dill be found fufficiently deprefTed to be intercepted by a very low 

Parapet wall. The rafters, inftead of being only two feet apart, 

*re now fet at thirty inches one from another } and their feclions, 

nflead of four inches by two, thole fet on the wall-plates are now 

3k by one only ; while every third pair, footed in the beams, are 

xx by two at their lower ends, and at their upper ditto four by 

two.-— —See fcclion of twelve degrees, vol. xii. Society's Papers, 
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own part, or offence to others, appeal to the judg- 
ment and candid decifton of the latter in fupport of 
a fyftetn of machinery calculated for a culture of our 
lands, wherein perhaps may be found fomething 
fuperior to what has been hitherto obferved. 

Frequently witneffing and ever confeious of the 
inadequacy of all modes hitherto employed for 
drawing forth, and, with neceflary preciiion, de- 
ciding on the comparative merits of that bafis 
of human weal, the Plough; the writer was, 
fome years fince, inftigated to a public difplay and 
demonftration of the fad. The rcfult, Gentlemen, 
he had the honour, by your fuffrages, of having 
publicly recorded in the twelfth volume of your 
Papers ; and for which he was further honoured 
by the Society with a munificent prefent in Plate : 
{till, although no experiment of the kind, even 
throughout Europe, or any other quarter of the 
globe, (lands on record in any degree equal to it, and 
incredible, and even repugnant to common fenfe, as 
it may to many appear, no further notice was any 
where within our own boundaries taken of it ; al- 
though an increafed foreign demand for fimilar. 
ploughs has in confequence taken place. 

An exifting faft fo notorious, publicly witnefltd,* 
and that could afterwards be fuffered to Aide fo. 
eafily away, can probably be only exceeded by its ' 
oot having any where excited even an enquiry into „ 
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the caufe ; * and as it might appear invidious in the 
writer to allude at all to the conjijleney of Societies, 
now every where eftabliftiing thcmfelves, for the 
encouragement of agriculture, he can only recom- 
mend the fubjeft to. their future difcuffions and 
determination. 

Knowledge," fays a great and learned author, 
is indeed the foundation, the firft principle, and, 
as it were, the parent of wifdoin, but it is not 
wifdom it/elf. Wifdom builds upon knowledge a 
fuperftru&urc by fo much the more noble and 
excellent, as beneficial pra&ice is preferable to mere 
vifionary and inaftive fpeculation. Wifdom is 
<c knowledge digefted, and applied to its right ufe,-— 
cc to the contriving and producing order and good 

* In Weld's Tour to Killarny in Ireland, wc have the following 

anecdote. *' At a place called Reen, within Bantry Bay, the 

" plough was abfolutely unknown till the prefent clergyman .in- 
" troduced it. Immenfe crowds immediately flocked down from 
" the neighbouring mountains to examine the novel inftrument; 
" and its operations were beheld with wonder. To thofe of his 
" parifhioners who were inclined to employ it in the cultivation of 
" their ground, the proprietor readily offered to lend it ; and 
" numerous applications were in confequence m&de. Shortly; 
" however, the plough ceafed to be in requeft ; even the fight of 
'* it appeared to be cautioufly fhunned. That an inftrument pro* 
" duclive of fuch an obvious and immediate Juving of labour fhould 

* be thus difcarded feemed fomewhat extraordinary ; but to un- 
■* ravel the myftery was not difficult. The people had been re- 

* minded that their forefathers had dug the ground ; that the 

* plough was an innovation. An unanimous refolution wasinftantly 

* made to follow the fteps of their anceftors ; every argument to 
'* the contrary proved incfl*e<5tual ; and when we vifited Reen, the 
" ground *;!■ -<">tinucd to be cultivated with the fpade !*' 
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«« upon the whole. There may be knowledge 
" without any defign ; but defiga is efientiaily in- 
" eluded in the idea of wifdom. Wifdom confills 
" fird in the deliberate propofing the bed and fitteft 
** end ; and fecondly, of the fixed choice and Jleady 
** purfuit of the moft proper and effectual means, 
44 in order to promote it" 

Where a juft application of the fentiments of 
authors of the firft reputation happens to coincide 
with our ideas, it may probably be allowable, if not 
moft eligible, to adopt them. And if Adam Smith's 
pofitions are to be relied on, that our political as 
well as animal fupport is to be derived only from 
our lands $ and that, in the eiid of things, their 
produce, and our exertions in cultivating them, alone 
conftitute our real wealth ;* 1 fear, the exigencies 
of the times considered, the total want of defign in 
the general coftume of our agricultural concerns 
will be but too apparent* And here I would humbly 
appeal for information to any power I could deem 
capable of removing that general dereli&ion, from 
whence is feen to proceed the many and juft caufes 
of our complaints, whether, in a national or political 
point of view, a provifion (hould be found in the 
code of Britifti laws, whereby a renter oftst thoufand 

* " The unproductive dais, that of merchants, artificer?, and 
" manufacturers, (fays Adam Smith,) are maintained altogether at 
"the exponfe of land proprietors and cultivators ; they furnifh it 
" both with the materials of its work, and with the fond of its 
" fubfiftence." 

VOL. XIII. U 
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acres of land, and wherein, if in his power, he ought 
in duty to his family, his landlord, and his country, 
to invert at lealt five pounds an acre, with a view 
to profits at feven, fourteen, or twenty-one years 
end, and a cobler, howfoever happy in his flail, 
fhould each of them be equally under a neceffity of 
quitting his occupation ztjix months notice ? Or if 
a tenant at will, confeious of a liability to be turned 
out at even twelve months end, and yet feen flre- 
nuoufly adhering to our mod generally approved 
fix-field routine of cropping, and therein expending, 
with a view to remuneration at fix years end, from 
five to ten pounds an acre to fecure a crop of turnips, 
for inftance, as its bafis , whether fuch his ftrenuous 
adherence may not proceed from fome trifling de- 
bility of mind, or imbecility of intellect ? And 
whether, however well difpofed, he may be after- 
wards moft eligibly brought forward for eliciting 
improvement in the moft abftrufe of all feiences, and 
f therein ratifying the (lability of his country's weal ? 
After confulting judge Blackflone, who, . fpeak- 
ing of even the firft occupiers of the earth, aiks, 
f€ Who would be at the pains of tilling it, if ano- 
41 ther might watch the opportunity to feizc upon 
and enjoy the produft of his induftry, art, and 
labour V 9 I would further humbly requeft to be 
informed, if fainfoin, the belt of all our graffes, be 
fown with a view to twelve or fifteen years conti- 
nuance 3 — if wet lands, at an expenfc of from five to 






ten pounds an acre, are to be diverted of ttcir 
fupcrfluities, and not till after a feries of years to 
afford remuneration ;— -if (hallow foils are to be 
deepened, by either fetching np an understratum 
that may, without great expenfe and ftiperior know- 
ledge, remain erode and unproductive feveral years 
afterwards; or by fuperinduftions of other earths, 
brought at dill greater expenfe from a diftaflce ;— if 
fands and clays are to be mutually improved by an 
interchange and partial removal of one to the other, 
or the latter to undergo a lading tranfinutation and 
melioration, by being firft underdrained, and then 
burnt in the raafs ; — if a breadth of irregular furfkee 
is to be fhaped for irrigation ;-*-or if broken Of de- 
cayed boundaries are to be reftored, or new ones 
formed in their ft cad; — whether the nation can 
have any rational hope, (feeing it has not hitherto 
been generally profecnted by any party,) under 
certain fajhionable prefcriptions, of their being ex- 
ecuted by any but renters, of weak heads and long 
purfes ? and whether in fuch cafe the purfes may not 
fooner be drained of their contents* than improve- 
ments be confummated on the lands ? 

Oppofing an unconditional Bill, brought into 
Parliament Tuefday July 16th, 1811, by its then 
firft Minifter, " the Right Honourable Gentleman 
** ought to have known," faid Mr. Whitbread, 
<c when he was fo lavifti of his encomiums on the 
" refources of the country, that the bails of thefc 

u 2 
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" refources fa agriculture ; that the bafis of agri- 
€< culture is confidence* and that confidence is created 
" by the exiftence of long leafes; which would be 
€€ put an end to by his bill. I (hall therefore," 
continued Mr-Whitbrcad, " as ftrenuoufly oppofe 
" its firft reading, as I would the opening of Pan- 
"dora'sbox!" 

Whatever might be Solomon's idea, when com- 
paring " words fitly fpoken to apples of gold in 
" pidtures of filver," Sir John Sebright's idea was, 
no doubt, clearly underftood, when in the chair at 
Freemafons' Hall he gave as a toaft to the Smithfield 
club, " Long leafes to good tenants, and let no 
" man's induftry depend on the whim or caprice of 
c< another !" The application here of the two 
words whim and caprice conveyed more of ufeful, 
patriotic, and political idea, than might two thoufand 
from tbe pen of an inexperienced writer. Were 
a fleet of Indiamen, completely freighted and vie- 
tualled, and neceflarily furnifhed with anchors and 
cables of enormous fize, to be legally detained 
in port by a thread in the hand, and during 
the whim and caprice of its keeper, it would not 
appear a more ridiculous opprobrium on our 
commerce and navigation, than does, in the cafe 
of our more important concern, agriculture, the 
legiflative fan&ion of tenants at will, rcftri&ive 
covenants, fix months notice, &c. Scc^icc. 



Whilft manufafturers of almoft every defcription 
have feized with avidity every improvement that 
genius has fuggefted, and fpirited enterprise drawn 
forth, it is fureiy to be regretted that in the mod 
interefting of all our fecular concerns, the procuration 
of our daily bread, neither genius nor enterprize 
have found efficient encouragement; and that rc- 
fpetfing fuperior and inferior modes in the operative 
procefles of our culture, we are as yet, with fome 
exceptions, altogether undecided ; although the mul- 
tiplied claims of an increafed population, and the 
unprecedented exigencies of the (late, demand, in the 
mod emphatic tone, that every talent fhould be called 
into aftion, and every nerve exerted, to enlarge, by 
improved modes of culture, our internal refources, 
and to draw from the earth thofe fupplies that {hall 
be adequate to our wants, and which nature, afllftcd 
by art, would be (till capable of yielding. While, 
whatever may be the cauie, the only fa£t worthy 
of regard is, that, from the neceffitics of the times, 
•all parties are fo driven to attend to immediate 
fupplies, that more ^iftant and profpe&ive, though 
two-fold emoluments obtainable from fuperior culture 
are totally difregarded ; and whilft our lands, by 
means of enlarged confecutive fyftems, rotary ar» 
rangements, and fubfervient diligent profecutions, 
under lcafes of length and fecurity sufficient for 
remuneration , would afford us abundant fupport, and 
equal to all our wants j we are necefitoted to com* 



pound with them in many inftances for half fuch 
produce; nor is the event the lefs certain, from that 
our tenantry are not now more difpofed to engage 
in, than are their landlords to grant tjiem, longer 
terms of holding. 

*< It is an axiom," laid the late Sir John Call, 
only thirteen years fince, *' that population will 
" continue to increafe as long as provifions can be 
" raifed on the foil, or procured on reafonable terms; 
? c let every one, therefore, who confiders the fubjeft, 
<c form his conclufion of what our fituation will be 
" ten years hence, unlcfs fome proper meafures are 
? c taken to meet the exigency/' 

As 9 however, few radical meafures have been fince 
taken to meet fuch exigency ; as no one has fince 
chofen preventively, as advifed by Sir John, to con* 
fider the fubjed, and as all he then profpe&ively and 
without need of prophecy forefaw, has in our inter, 
mediae experience tpfcen place, will not the queftion, 
" What will be our fituation ten years from this time, 
'* unleft fome proper meafures are taken to prevent 
«? it," come with tenfold force and intereft ? 

It may be the opinion of fome people that the 
wars will ceafe, and plenty in confeqqence abound ; 
but admitting the uncertain event, if abftraftedly, 
and in conformity to Sir John's axiom, an increafe 
in our population commenfurately abopnd, fui bono ? 
May it not be as neceffary to provide for exigencies 
in one cafe as in the other ? If an increafe of mouths 
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in our national family of 1,500,000^ (being mora 
than a feventh of the whole,) a? affertcd by Mr; 
Rofe about two years, fince in the Houfc of Com* 
mons, has within the fhort period of about half a 
fcore years abfolately taken place, together with 
more than a doubling of price of all articles of food, 
the cultivated produce of our foil, and both, on the 
whole, are progrcflively advancing, are we altogether 
fo infatuated as not to alk ourfelves, " to what are 
" they fo advancing?" And not to recognize what 
to fuch a queftion mtffi be the reply, viz. their 
ne plus ultra, as all progreffive things muft do ? ■ • 

If it may be juftly ohferved at the prefent period 
that the world at large is new and awful in its pro- 
ceedings; and as during the immediate unprecedented 
convulfion, " England expeds every man to do his 
" duty ;" one would naturally fuppofe that the firfl 
thing to be attended to would be, by a removal of 
every prevention, to enable every man fo to do. 

Had it not, from the wife forefight and paternal 
regard of our afflifted Sovereign, and alfo of the late 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Somerville, Mr. Coke, Mr, 
Curwen, and a few others, become fajbionable to 
bellow fome little attention on the art, we might 
probably long ere now have plunged for into the 
unfathomable depths of famine, and partaken of its 
many dreadful concomitants and appendages. Nor 
only with a view to the fupport of a government 
protecting them, with all others, in the enjoyment 



of their poflefiions, did thefe worthies In due time 
ftep forward, but, with a difcernment and application 
equally fuperior, employed the moft efficient of all 
agencies for their certain immediate and permanent 
improvement. While if, on the contrary, lands, 
when improved by our tenantry, are, by practices at 
this time too prevalent, to be ingenioufly wrenched 
from their occupants, and afterwards announced to 
be let by tender* or from year to year ; it needs no 
proof that none but men of either covered defign, 
or others devoid of common underftanding, will be 
found. to fupply their places. 

If our population has increafed a feventh within 
die fhort fpace of only half a fcore years, and if an 
incrcafc in pur importations of grain has therewith 
kept pace ; and only twelve years ago, it in one critical 
feafon (1801) amounted to upwards of ten millions 
fterling, and in the next to nine millions more ; 
during which firft year, notwith (landing, the poor* 
rates of the kingdom arofe to ten millions fterling, 
while many of the lower orders peri(hed from hunger, 
and all were greatly deteriorated ^ and from thefe 

* Although we are (ip fome fenfe perhaps wifely) prone to forget 
our difficulties, thefe art generally of a more lafiingy as well as of 
a more ferious nature, than is by many apprehended. In 1803, not 
a year of icarcity, the relief of our parochial poor, together with 
the removal of vagrants, amounted to 4,267,965!. the greater part 
of which was diftributed in money, and to not Jeft thari 1,134*768 
perfons. Com imported into Britain during the fail a { years has 
cofl 58,634,135!. while 1,819,94 7I. were paid between 1796 and 
and 1803 as bounties thereon. How finals ai»rt»of thefe fums^ 
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and other considerations, it is daily more and more 
apparent that the fupport of the people is progref- 
fivdy and in a new way becoming dependent on the 
produce of our lands, and dexterity of their ma- 
nagers; wifdom furely now calls loudly on every thing 
rational, every thing ferious, for immediate attention 
to the fubjeft. And if the neceffity for giving at once 
full fcope to the powers of the latter, and that their 
property, when veiled in the foil, (and therein as 
effemial to fuch produce as feeds of grain to a future 
crop,) (hould be guaranteed to them facred and in- 
violable, // not feen ; it can be only by thofe who are 
determined to (hut their eyes againft it, and who 
would probably be equally determined to clofe their 
ears againft its confirmation, though one arofe from 
the dead to announce it. 

While the promotion of all the comparatively 
infignificant and frivolous arts of life every where 
abounds ; whether the encouragement, patronage, 
or even countenance of one that fupports and pre- 
ferves them all, may ever be thought worthy of 
national attention and determination, or deferving of 
fchools or academies ; or whether, maugre private 
druggies and public difficulties, it is to remain 
sentury after century in lafting negleft through 

and other fimilar outgoings, expended in reclaiming oar waftes, 
might long ere now have fuftained an independent population of 
thirty millions at leaft, and, in cafe of war, enabled ut to bid 
defiance to a world 4 
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future ages ; mqft be left to the wifdora of the 
Legiflature. It may here, however, with fome view 
to the former, be in point to bring forward a few of 
the moil glaring of its defe&s, which neceffity at fome 
future time may compel us to ruminate on, and 
which we may then perceive ought to have been 
confidercd fooncr. 

Firft, To obviate the ground of our frequent 
migrations to the colonies,* the want of an A& for 
a general inclofure of the infinitely more valuable 
lands within our own infular boundary. 

Secondly, The want of a general adoption of the 
convertible fyftem of tillage ; and therein tearing up 
bccafionally torpid and mofiy paftures, never laid 
but left down, and frequently in fo exhaufted a date 
as to be no longer worth ploughing, and confequently 
in the mod unfit ftate to have been fo left;\ and 

• " Thefe are the children," (faid Dean Tucker, in a letter to 
Lord Kaimes 17829 fpeaking of America,) " or colonifls, or fellow* 
" fubjeds, or allies, or whatever elfe you pleafe, in whofe quarrel 
" we have fpent fo many millions, and fpilt fuch torrents of blood \ 
" In fhort, and to ium up all at once, I look upon it to hare been 
" a very imprudent act to have fettled any diftant colonies at 
" all, whilfl there remained an inch qf land in Great-Britain 
u capable qf further cultivation." 

t " The A-b-c-darian t wbo in horn-book at fchoot 
•• Eats his cake, and then cries fer*t, we whip for a fool." 

And John Hull, (or, if you would rather, Britain perfonified,) 
without knowing or caring for it, endures a continual and well- 
deferred fcourguig, for laying, as he is pleafed to term it, but 
in fa£t leaving % his lands down to grafs, after they have been, 
thoroughly exhaufted by corn crops. John, however, howfoever 
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afterwards at difcretion returning them to pafturc la 
an improved and appropriate one. 

inconfiftent in his farming, was never fo with refpect to hit 
character ; having always and avowedly piqued himfelf more on 
his knack at ambidextry, than congroity or difcernmem; and 
frequently, while in times of fcarcity and dearth, he with one 
hand fupplicates in his churches the Author of all good gifts for 
plenty and cheapnefs, he with the other takes care to prevent 
their poifibility, by withholding in various ways their means, and 
not giving the plough free admiffion to his immenfe tracts of 
wades, nor withdrawing it from thofe of aration til! they are 
completely exhaufted of all the fertilizing gifts of heaven ; he 
thus renders them both comparatively ufelefs. 

Lands having been worn down to a thread-bare (late, uolefi 
they are from fome fubterraneous or other caufe eminently fertile, 
may, without manures proper for recloathiog their nude particles* 
fo remain for ages. In a certain cafe, on a barren tract that had 
been fown year after year during a long period fucceflively with 
oats, till in the common phrafe it would not bear 2 new one for a* 
old one, and then no longer ploughed, had been often remarked a 
fmall fpot of a very fuperior caft, producing grafs abundantly, whilft 
nothing of the kind was feen elfewhere around it ; and which, after 
many conjectures refpe&ing its caufe, it was at lail developed by am 
elderly perfoo recollecting that forty years before a Gngle waggon 
load of dung, merely to unload the carriage, had been thinly feat* 
tered over its furface. This one would conjecture (although it may 
not be right to rely much on analogy) is illuflrated by the operation 
of the ertffamentum or cruor of the blood in the animal fyftem, 
which, considered as a vinculum* or bond of onion for its other 
components, may become a medium or vehicle for its caloric, and 
thus preferve an uniform temperature through die whole of its mafs; 
and which we may fuppofe is one operation of the mucilage in both 
animal and vegetable manures, while it further conftitutes m earths 
a ground for their fermentation, attraction of attnofpherical pro- 
perties, and ftimulus for the extenfion, and pabulum for the growth* 
of the vegetable fibre. 

A recent difcovery of M. 8auflure, to be noticed further on, if 
io practice it mould hereafter be found to be depended on, will prove 
a moft fetisfactory developemcnt and ilkiftration of the phenomena* 
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Thirdly, a general exemption from thofe embar- 
goes on all improvements, (hort leafes ; tenants at 
will; tithes in kind; lettings by tender; felling 
improvements already made by tenants; fufiering 
iniidious agents to pocket, in any way, improver's 
money; retaliations of an abnfed and provoked 
tenantry by depredation, fpoliation, &c&c. ; and 
wherein landlords themfelves, by the way, feem to 
take a joint (hare, as if intending to leave their 
domains to fome invading and approaching enemy; 
and while they choofe not to grant leafes, and thus 
forfeit their power for railing their rents in cafe of 
any unforefcen change in things, and tenants as 
wifely t^ke care not fo to improve their farms as to 
pot it in their power ; whatever the demands of an 
unprecedented war ; whatever the demands of an 
increafe, equally unprecedented, in our population; 
ftill is the community deftined to fuftain, year after 
year, privations and calamities undeferibable, only to 
indulge the parties in playing their puerile game of 
keeping each other at bay. Hence, in natural courfe, 
difappointment and chagrin, from fo wretched a 
fyftem, begetting in the minds of our tenantry dere* 
li&ion, torpor, and ina&ion, they further together 
engender as fixed an abhorrence of even the wore} 

*.nd as a foundation whereon to raife a ftructurc, jointly theoretical 
tnd practical, for agricultural fcience, (although probably never (o 
apprehended by the chemift himfelf) one of the firft difcorcric* 
9£ this or any other* ajje. 
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fcience, as if its utterance would frafture their 
jaws ; or however as fcrioufly implying, as they 
believe, a foraething extremely difficult of attainment, 
and when attained, folely at the difpofal, or fubje& 
to the avarice, whim, or caprice of others, not 
having the feaft knowledge of, or refpeft for, the 
difficulty of its attainment, regard for its confe- 
rences, or for any expence attending its application. 
Whence, and as ncceffarily as fparks fly upwards, 
or water runs down hill, often refult miferably 
defective occupation, in an avowed difregard to every 
means of irrigation of meadows ; utter inattention 
to an extirpation of weeds from arable lands, and by 
means of preparatory drilling, and conclufive, expedi- 
tidus, and efie&ual horfe-hoeing, (the firft effemial 
to a proper commitment of feeds, but much more fo 
as neceffary to a matter of the highcft eflimation, 
viz. the hoeing,) appropriating the latter to better 
purpofes, viz» draining ; — marling, claying, and me- 
chanical and chemical fuperindu&ions, and com- 
mixtures of every kind ; — interfiling ;— introduc- 
tion of northern plants and roots for fupport of 
winter (lock, in lieu of that mod expensive of all 
articles, foy; as, were fuch plants and roots generally 
cultivated, and with a moral certainty of fuccefs in 
our comparatively milder clime, the produce of 
fummer paftures might then be applied to foiling 
more profitable early-ripe (lock, to be fold at an 
early age, inftead of carrying it on only to be, in 
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like* manner, fupported through another winter, 
by a fupply of more of the expenfive article hay 
from a fucceedmg harveft. Laftly, a too great 
difregard of the mechanical powers in general, 
and particularly the negleA in not adding to our 
bow portable threftiing machines portable threihing 
floors alfo, whereby, inftead of hauling corn in 
the bufy time of harveft a mile, more or lefs, and 
frequently up and down hills, to a farm-yard, 
with the very frequent lofs or injury of fuch corn 
by its delay, and at a fubfequent feafon hauling 
back its bulk converted to manure, and eight times 
increafed in weight, to the fame or fome adjoining 
field; and whilft, inftead of fuch miferable manage- 
ment, (fancYioned only by cuftom and prejudice,) 
fuch corn might be (lacked in the field deftincd to be 
manured at the enfuing feafon, and where its ftraw 
would be converted with a view thereto, in warm 
folds walled with ftubbles, and bedded with proper 
earth for a corapoft for fatd field, previoufly and 
preparativcty Rationed for the purpofe j* and from 



* Thefc floors might be eafily formed of boards of only ao inch 
thick, nailed on well-conftru&ed frames of three-inch plank, fet 
edgeways, with four oaken or caft-iron wheels or trunnions, of 
about eighteen inches height and eight or nine breadth on their 
peripheries under them ; and two of them contrived for locking or 
turning. On the outward extremities of the floor might be raifed 
fide-walls, and a roof of tight framing timbers, to be covefed with 
thin flieet iron, and tke whole painted over iniidc and out* Through 
the floor might rife a perpendicular fhaft for the threftiing machine, 
tp be actuated by a horizontal tumbling ditto, working under 
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whence both operations, /. e. harvefting and maniu 
ring, would be fo facilitated as to be completed** in 
their proper feafoas, but which, by a prefent too 
general practice, are frequently either not completed 
at all, or at beft fo unfeafonably, that it might have 
been better if they had never exifted. From our 
unprecedented exigencies, however, and the extra- 
vagant prices of all agricultural produce, we may 
obferve that there has recently awakened among 

ground for the horfes to walk over, on the outfide of the floor 
or barn. Thus contrived, it might be moved from one rick to 
another, by the men and horfes necefiarily attending its operations* 
and be again fet going in two hours 9 time. The fyitem, in ail 
refpeds but that of the projected barn, has already, and with every 
advantage, been put into practice; and wherever, in a fextennial 
routine, a field was deftined for turnips, ftubbles, mofs, and every 
kind of vegetable refufe, (having been collected by a powerful rake 
drawn over, and thereby cleanfing daily ten or twelve acres of 
land, by means of two, three, or four horfes after harveft,) were 
brought before winter, and walls built therewith on three fides of 
an appropriate yard, left open only on the fouth. Hereto threfhed 
ftraw from the barns, hay, turnips, and every necefikry provifion, 
were alfb occafionally brought, and the whole converted into a 
compoft manure by fheep or cattle through the winter and fpring 
feafons, A tub was further neceflarily placed in the yard for water, 
and which was daily fupplied from a barrel-cart taken daily back- 
ward and forward by horfes or oxen, in their way to and from 
plough ; while for the latter, however, the yard was generally a 
nightly receptacle and afylura. — Hereby a field of near fourfcore 
acres has been laid, from end to end, under luxuriant turnips, where 
in a prior inftance, under a neceffity for the manure being brought 
thereto, and in part up a deep hill a mile and a half from a farm- 
yard, not near half of it could be fo cropped. For the above port, 
able barn, a moveable fail-cloth, fo contrived as to be conveniently 
applied between it and the rick in wet weather, would bt found 
■tctfkry. 
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even our renting profeffors a fpirit of enterprize 
with alfo a dawning of attention to improved prac- 
tice, that, if wifely attended to, and duly cherifhed, 
might foon be produ&ive of very defirable confe- 
quences. How much of melioration therein now 
difcernible, though never yet attempted, need not be 
pointed out to thofe who have turned their thought* 
to the fubjeft : whilft, for the information of others, 
ic may not be fuperfluous to inftance the certain 
confequences, if not fuffered to retrograde, of the 
recently-adopted fyftem affording winter-food for 
fheep and cattle. The writer (with certainly many 
others) has retrofpe&ivcly in view a period when 
fuch fupplics were fo altogether deficient, or at beft 
precarious, that frequently all, or nearly fo, of 
animal increafe gathered at one feafon of the year 
would be loft at another ; when our fheep, having 
barely recovered during the autumnal feafon from 
a pinch in the preceding fpring, were frequently as 
liable to another in the fucceeding one : when our 
common turnips (very precarious of obtainment at 
all) would frequently, after the frofts of January, be 
of little value, and more fit, from their putrid ftate, 
for generating difeafe, than promoting increafe in 
creatures forced from hunger, and frequently more 
from third, to feed on them. 

Thefe fafts duly appreciated, not longer ago than 
the year 1776, induced the writer himfelf to make 
trial of every article from which he fuppofed might 
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be obtained a fpring food for (heep, when he foon 
found, as preferable to all that was then known* the 
drum-bead Scotch cabbage, for fuccecding imme- 
diately after the January frofts to the common turnips, 
Whether decayed or found ; and which, in a very 
fuperior way, fuftaining them, particularly ewes with 
their lambs, till the middle of April, the Lapland 
turnip (improperly called turnip-rooted cabbage) 
then came forward in the greateft perfeftioti, and 
fupportcd them (the latter frequently to fattoefs) till 
the middle of May, or till the natural paftures had 
yielded a full bite of grafs, hbwfoever backward 
the fpring; and which head of grafs fo fecured, 
keeping out afterwards the too powerful rays of the 
fun, not unfrequently preferred itfelf through the 
enfuing fummer. 

Still, however, although fuch practice and fupply 
continued for more than twenty years, fo low was 
the price of all agricultural produce, and fo great in 
confequence the liftlefnefs of its poffeflbrs, that al- 
though his fuccefs was univerfally acknowledged ; 
although he was repeatedly and liberally honoured 
with premiums for the fame by the Society of Arts 
in the Adelphi, and more repeatedly honoured with 
many hundreds of his neighbours 1 (beep, carried 
gratis through the difficulties of the fpring feafon ; 
and although he conftantly, on the fame terms, fiir- 
ni(hed them with feeds for railing the plants them* 
felvcsj yet could he barely keep the culture alive in 

VOL. XIII. X 
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the vicinity during his ftayj and as, at the time of 
his leaving it, a fuccedaneom was fortunately found 
in a turnip from Sweden, . more reconcilable to the 
common modes of culture, and that could be raifed 
without tranfplanting, which the other required, it 
Stent out altogether. He yet hopes, however, that 
the pains he took, and expenfe he was at; inendea* 
vouring to promote its culture, were not thrown 
away;, as when at fome future period it* comparative 
Worth may be more, juftly appreciated, it maybe 
again called into ufe.* 

As prior to the ufe of this plant the growth of 
fheep was frequently from want of faftenance inter- 
rupted, and as they may now,, by means of thefe 
northern plants, be regularly and amply fupplied from 
their birth to their maturity, they will neceffarily 
greatly improve (indeed are already, fait going on) 
in fize, ihape, and quality* 

With regard to the pra&icability of bringing 
agriculture, were i$ impolitic barriers removed, 
under the control ;aad direft ion of the rational 
powers equally with the other arts ; give a poor man, 
poflcfTed of a good head, a benevolent heart, and 
bdoved wife and family, although he fhould not 
know a letter of the alphabet, give him a quarter of 
an, acrq of ground, and as a proof and example, of 
what might be extended through an empire, the 

* For the proper culture and oft of thb pltait, fee *ol. be. p. a;? 
*f the Society's Papers. 
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whole of the defe&s, omiflions, and preventions 
before fpoken of, and hitherto deplored, would be 
fwept from his occupation at a ftroke. If not more 
than four inches below the furface of his garden 
were found a rock of granite, or of marble, how- 
foever myfterious, its mould would fomeway foon 
be feen to deepen, and all his plants to flourifh.* 
While, like the infcft centipede, (aptly compared 
by Montefquieu to large bodies of men affembling 
for public good J while the reptile with its hundred 
feet is crawling a yard, a flea with its two will hop 
a mile ! Thus it too often happens that fuch bodies, 
by the mutual jarrings of their feparate interefts, 
their verfatile undifciplined opinions, and thence 
arifing individual crooked policy, only ferve to pre- 
vent the efforts of each other, and to leave, as we 
have caufe to deplore, our more improveable rocks 
as thinly covered, and their coats of foil as barren as 
nature formed them. How often do men, like the 
mimickry of children, afiemble, pro bono publico, only 
to play at reform ; for nothing better than afte&ation 
(mockery apart) can it properly be ftylcd, while a 
citadel is burning to afhes, to be determining by vote 
the turning a river to extinguifh its flames. After 

* It is faid of the Ifle of Malta, containing upwards of 90,000 
inhabitants, that great part of it was originally little niore than 
a naked and barren rock; but that there has, age after age, 
been brought from A'rica, a diftaoce of at kail: 200 miles, fuch 
quantities of earth, that it is now become fertile, and prolific of corn* 
lemons, cotton, &c. and vines producing excellent wine* 

x a 
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the dreadful ravager, the fmallpox, had been allowed 
for ages to prey on, and in fomc inftances to fweep off 
half the human fpecies, Jermer aimed a ftroke at 
even its exiftence ; and but for a lingular pertinacity 
in a clafs of his countrymen, would long fince by 
Divine aid have wrought its utter extermination ! 
Thus too has Laneaftcr been happily contriving to 
cut off the chrcf fource of mental depravity, with 
probably touch of corporeal evil, at the root. 

Viefpe&mg the performance fpoken of at page 275, 
of a fiflgle horfe having ploughed an acre of a two- 
year's ley, four inches and a half deep, hi four hours 
and thirty-five minutes of time ; its author, ufing on 
the occafion every exertion to excite an racreafed 
attention to a matter of fueh fignal importance, 
thought himfelf juftified, and indeed to be only con- 
fidently following up what he had many years before 
fuccefsfully begun, in offering- foon after, at one of 
the Society's meetings, to back a plough capable of 
fucha performance, with five hundred guineas, againft 
4ny other inftrument of the kind in the empire. 
And truly it is melancholy to reflect, that while no 
further inference, comment, or animadverfion enfucd 
from it, that foon after was witneffed, within a mile 
of the feat of a Society, inftituted now more than 
thirty-fix years ago for promoting agricultural im* 
prw€tntnt$ 9 a fingle plough drawn by three horfes 
and four oxen, on l^nd that had been fallowed only 
ibout a month prior to the trtmencUus operation 1 
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And alfo another, within about five miles, with fix 
oxeA and four horfes, whofe fuperihtendant, on being 
expoftulated with, complained roach of the want of 
more Jtrengtb. 

As in certain parts of the kingdom not more 
than two horfes are cuftomarfly employed to draw 
a plough, and in others five, fix, and in fomc 
fevcn or eight horfes or oxen, are as regularly 
applied for the purpofe, we may venture to reckon 
on four as the average number fo employed 
throughout the empire ; nearly coinciding with the 
eftimates of feveral of our more able calculators. 
And while as great a number of inftanees might 
be produced where even one horfe would be quite 
fufficient, as of others where more than two would 
be neceflary ; it may be inferred that two horfes 
generally for working a plough would as certainly 
be fufficient as that four fuppofably are now retained 
for the purpofe: and as a mod intelligent and wdl-in- 
formed member of our Society, Mr. Curwen, reckons 
on no lefs than a million of horfes kept in the empire 
for draft, and that they annually confume the pro* 
duce of four millions of its invaluable acres; it 
follows, that by an univerfal adoption of light im- 
proved ploughs, and a feries of improved inftruments 
to be ufed in fucceffion, (and which, by the way, the 
writer thinks it a duty drift ly incumbent on him to 
declare, that when properly called on, he will pledge 
feimfelf, under Divine aid, and without exp^nfe to 
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any other individual to produce, and fuperior to any 
thing of the kiad hitherto exhibited, the contrivance of 
an individual^) by a general adoption of fuch in- 
ftruments, if better be not found, a curtailing of the 
number of thefe cxpenfive, though, where neceflary, 
invaluable animals, might take place of at lcaft 
three hundred thoufand. And if of fuch we reckon 
the keep; harnefs-makers 9 , fuiiths', and farriers 9 
bills, intereft of cod ; taxation ; lofs by decay, &c. 
&c the annual expenfe incurred by them will on 
an average fall not fhort of forty pounds per head 
to individuals ; and confequently in the aggregate 
to the nation, prefent to our aftonifhed view the 
fum of twelve millions fterling ! And which, at 
the recently adjufted price of twelve (hillings* per 
bufhel for wheat, woulc) furnUh bread fufficient for 
near a third-part of our population! 

It having early in life fallen to the lot of the 
writer to have an intereft in ftudying the plough, 
he was fortunate, even before the inftitution of the 
Bath Agricultural Society, in difcovering fome pe- 
culiarities neceflary to be regarded in its conftru&ion, 
although never noticed before ; and by attending to 
which he was enabled to perform more work with 
two horfes than he could prcvioufly get executed 
by four.— Their powers happening foon after the 
difcovery to attraft notice, a bet on them, unknown 

* The article for a whole year afterwards, if not more, averaged 
not left than xjs. per bufhcL 
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to himfelf, took place againft thofe of another then 
celebrated plough ; and in contending with which 
the new plough, even with a (ingle horfc, performed* 
much more and better, work than had ufually been 
done in the vicinity with three, four, or five. 

The ftubborn fa&, witncfled during its perform- 
ance by fome hundreds of fpeAators, in fome degree 
fct afide the well-known antipathy to every thing 
new in fuch vicinity, and ploughs of fimflar con- 
ftrultion were in confequence foon very generally 
employed. It becoming natural, however, wherever 
they had appeared, for ploughwrights to imitate them, 
and who having in almoft every inftance introduced 
fome fancied improvement, topical innovation, or 
deteriorating amendment of their own, every veftigc 
of principle in them foon began to difappear. 

Having fince its period had frequent occafions to 
deplore the inefficacy of the modes both of the 
Board of Agriculture, and alfo our Society, for 
recommending them to general ufe, the writer has 
at every opportunity exerted his utmoft endeavours 
to excite an increafed degree of attention to it as to 
a matter of the utmoft moment ; and having in 
feveral inflanccs difplayed its lingular powers, he 
further to awaken attention, thought it his duty, on 
a requifite occafion, to propofe to the Society the 
bet above-mentioned. 

From accounts in the writer's pofTefikra, ob- 
tained from all parts of Britain, from France, and 
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from America, of their greateft performances in 
ploughing, whatever may be the caufe here of the 
comparative difregard and inattention to fuch matters, 
it is at lead worthy of remark, by whomfoever made, 
that no public exploit therein has ever yet equalled 
the one above defcribed. 

As the Board of Agriculture, together with all 
our numerous Agricultural Societies, are (till in the 
prafiicc (I had almoft faid h^bit) of offering pre- 
miums for better ploughs ; whether candour, allowing 
us to have deliberately propofed thereiq the bejl and 
mod important end, will as readily admit of our 
difcernment, patriotifra, or Sincerity, in " the fixed 
choice and Jleady undedining purfuit if the mojl 
proper and effeflual means in order to promote it," 
the writer does not prefume to decide on. But as 
fome have appeared curious to know his motive for 
flaking a bet of not left than five hundred guineas 
on the merits of ploughs, and as others may pro- 
bably be equally fp for that of his pledging himfelf 
on certain conditions to produce inftruments for every 
pther purpofe in the fields of culture equally fupcrior ; 
it may not be irrelevant to obferve, that trivial means, 
(feeing, from thirty years clofp attention to the fub- 
jeft, it has been clearly ascertained they produce no 
end whatever) have certainly been tried long enough • 
and however grating it may be to fome, not having 
been accuftomed to ruminate thereon, to hear it 
\$ equally certain that doing things for no end, if 
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cot as wife, is certainly as idle, and even more 
child i(h than doing nothing at all; whilft with 
regard to the confequences of fo pafling through 
life, it might be going out pf the proper line of the 
writer to defcant on them. He hopes, however, 
that he may be allowed to obferve, that had it never 
been permitted to back horfes on the turf with more 
than five hundred farthings, we (hould not at this 
time have it in our power to brcakfaft at Bath, and 
fup in London ; but preparatorily, as formerly, 
making our wills, have been content to take chances 
therein for life or death in a four or five days journey. 
Having now more than thirty years fuftained a 
confcioufnefs of the fuperiority of the above plough, 
and having had frequent occafions for winking at the 
pretenfions of others thereto refpefting their in* 
ventions, although patience be in general a cardinal 
virtue, longer forbearance in this cafe, in not pub- 
licly announcing the powers of the inftrumcnt, cannot 
be entitled to the claim of even a negative one j and 
imprefied with a fenfe of the confequences of the 
negled, and that by continuing to acquiefce in it, a 
long life of ardent though otherwife fucce&ful pur- 
fuit in a matter of the firft moment mud be child- 
iihly thrown away, he fome time fince had the honour 
of Admitting to the Society's infpe&ion the operation 
of a machine for determining the momentum of de- 
frltorily refilling force, found iq all foils more or 
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lefs, to the agency of ploughs, and all other machi- 
nery aduated by our quadrupeds 

And as by the invariable law in mechanics, that 
whatfoever is gained in power muft be loft in time, 
and vice ver/a; and as in dedfions of inftruments 
for this purpofe, the two are necei&rily'fo indiscri- 
minately blended as not to befeparately afcertained ; 
this machine is calculated to meafure their momenta 
in a blended or combined ftate ; . and as by means of 
which, and probably which alone, any thing can 
ever be found competent for the purpofe, it has 
legitimately, and in contradiftindion to others, been 
ftyled dynami- chronometer, i. c. a meafurer of time 
and force conjointly. 

The French call an inftrument for the purpofe 
xlynonemetre. Their celebrated artift Regnier, having 
been applied to by the philofophers Buffon and 
Gueneau for an efficient one, furnifhed, after dilating 
largely on its difficulties, what he pronounced as 
fuch; while, however, not being aware of the 
neceflity for the inftrument's meafuring time as well 
as force, and that without it one muft be impercep- 
tibly and continually miftaken for the other, the 
difcovery eluded his fearch ; as (and from the fame 
caufe) it had that of Defoguliers, Le Roi, and 
Graham before ; and has fincc of Macdougal and 
many others. Macdougal, indeed, informed me, a 
little before his deceafe, that he thought the difco- 
very impcffible, from a want of data whereon to 
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ground an attempt ; and further confultiog aftcrwahif 
one of our firft engineers on the fubje&, it was re- 
markable that he made the very fame obfervation; 
and from whence it may be fuppofed, that the fubjeft 
having been publicly canvaffed, the idea had become 
general. 

The machines of the above authors having been 
calculated for ftationary refiftance only, or fabric 
properly meafuring force without providing for its 
fluctuations, where the former yielded to the im- 
pulfe of an a&uating power, would be too vague 
and indeterminate in their decifions for any ufeful 
purpofe whatever ; and indeed be found little mofc 
than meredynanomofcopes for indicating a difference; 
whilft dynanometers would afterwards be wanting to 
meafure it. 

Our compound inftrument having been infpede'd 
by a very difcriminating and able member of the 
Society, Dn Wilkinfon, has been pronounced by 
him, as he believes, fully adequate to the ends for 
which it was defigned; of which indeed the author, 
from reiterated and continued trials, had lopg hiop 
felf been confeious; and from a convi&ion, ever on 
his mind, of the univerfal and abfolute neceffity for 
fuch an inftrument, he now, in unrefervedly an- 
nouncing its powers, and the intention in their ap- 
plication, finds it equally neceffary to difcriminatc 
between a certain affe&ation of modefty (fophiftiy, 
properly,) and a manly determined rcfolution to 
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imprefs on minds condescending to acknowledge an 
intereft in the different modes of procuring their 
daily bread, whatever he believes may conduce to the 
benefit of others, and the general good of mankind ; 
and which, in the words of the venerable author, 
quoted as maxims of truth early in the effay, he pre* 
fumes is not more or lefs than " knowledge dige/led 9 
* % a vAJdom including dejign f and <c the fittejl end 
* c having been propofed % fixed choice, and Jlepdy un- 
u declining purfuit of the mq/t proper and effectual 
* c means in order to promote it." u Whatfoever thy 
" handfindeth to do," (faysSoJomon,)** do it with 
« thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
« knowledge, nor wifdom in the grave, whither thou 

* gocft." " Withhold not good from them to 
« whom it is due, when it is in the power of thine 

* hand to do it," Ami " while w* have time, let 
" us do good to all men." # In order hereto, how- 
ever, it may be at lead regular, if not relevant, firft 
to contemplate the means ; and wherein will be feen, 
whatever the caufe, not only the unimproved (late 
of the agricultural art, compared with all others ; 
but that it rauft in great meafure fo continue while 
the unimproved ftate of its terms of communication 

* A little pra&ical knowledge, Intentionally and appropriately 
vfed,] is of more value than worlds of theory unapplied. Judging 
of the intentions of ibme ftudious men, one wouid think they ac, 
cumulate fcience with no other view than to hide it, with all its 
benefits, from their contemporaries, and to take it with them for 
thofe of the inhabitants of ibme future work), 
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remains fo. It will be obvious that a fhip on the 
feas cannot be more neceffary for conveyance Of 
merchandise from port to port, than a fpecification 
of terms for communication from mind to mind of 
diftinft ideas ; nor indeed is it more probable that 
great improvement in any art can ever take place 
without mutual aid, than that a finglc fhip, com- 
petent in itfelf, (hould be able to withftand a fleet in 
battle. " Men can never underftand one another/* 
(fays Dr. Defagulicrs,) cc till they mean the fame 
" things by the fame expreffions. No difputes 
u arife in the pure mathematics, becaufe the defini- 
u tions are prcmifed, and every body that reads a 
" propofition has the fame idea of every part of it." 

To difplay the neceffity for a general gloflary for 
the purpofe, whereby profeffors in agriculture, as in 
alt other arts, might be enabled to receive and com- 
municate knowledge to and from each other ; and 
inftead of individuals ufing each his own terms, and 
thereby preventing others from underflanding what 
he may be talking about ; a fingle fpecimen of the 
vague, uncommunicative ftatc of the nation's agri- 
cultural phrafeology, it is hoped, may fuffice ; thf 
whole, indeed, would be endlefs. 

For the article Balance, (to be fo termed, and 
further treated of hereafter, and thus entituled, with 
a view to intelligence and information,) we have the 
following refpeflable firing offpecific fynonims, v\z. 
fway-bar, fplimer-bar, draft-bar, drawing-bar, draw- 
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bar, whipplc-tree, fwiagle-trce, fwivel-tree, •whiffle' 
tree, ioiler-lTce, fupple-ttce, fwmg-tree, rock-tree, 
land-tree, puil-tree, horfe-tree, crofs-tree, whippic, 
vhippens, team-band, gambrcl, gaupas-ftick, and 
(probably given by fome tailor, transformed to an 
agriculturist, and having no more appropriate idiom) 
bodkin ; and which latter, from time immemorial, 
through great part of the Britifli empire, has beeo 
carefully handed down to the prefem sera ! Probably 
too the provincial terms Jlitch and Hitching- up, for 
rtdgeandridgingup of ploughed land, at this time very 
general, may boaft a not lefs refpe&able derivation. 
The very general term yoking for barneying horfes 
is flill more refpe&able; the animals being frequently, 
employed in drawing ploughs as well as oxen, the 
latter fubjugated t by having their necks brought, 
in pairs, each, under a heavy, wrenching, gall- 
ing yoke* 



• As no degree of excellence can ever be attained in any art 
whatever without its terms have been previoufly fettled, it is 
obvious, from the numerous rag-Hones ( provincial! y hhehen) flill 
found in our arables in the immediate track, of the plough, th;it 
nnne has ever yet, Unic t!i_ I) !*lgc,ol fbme other ^reat convulliuQ 
or n.itjrr, taken ntacc. i I '"- B ■■ , i- ill their kick* fcratctad 
- immemorial by iheplough- 

ifestirokeii off From ploughs, 

Hhndrcdi i>t ihcuf.inds of 

PjStM »-*' ".--Yy, rendering 

"(tree equally 

- .nutaclories, 

- ~7«l 
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This unmeaning phrafeology has been thus tcdi* 
oufly dwelt only to exhibit the negle&ed and thence 
indeterminate ftate of the art itfelf. To the. throw- 
ing a bomb in ta&ics for the dejlruflion of our fpecies, 
a combination of the greateft refinements in geo- 
metry, the mathematics, and almoft every phyfical 
fcience is ncceflary, and employed. In the. railing 
bread, the ftaffof life, and fupport and prefervation 
of ourfelves and fellow-creatures, little more is feen 
of the benefits of fcience in general, or advantages 
of the mathematics and geometry in particular, than 
in the coftume of cannibals, or economy of the 
Arabian deferts ! In the arts of making and dying 
cloth ; in the fluxing, amalgamation, and refining of 
metals ; in chemiftry, in phyfic, in navigation, and, 
in fhort, from thefe gradually down to the mending 
of kettles, no writer will dare afpire to give inftruc- 
tions to practitioners in any of them, without firfl 
difplaying fuperior difcernment in the refpe&ive arts, 
confirmed in pra&ice by himfelf : Whilft fo generally 
debafed and difregarded, and in confequence fo 
neglefted and vague, is the fcience of agriculture, 
that any London garreteer author, without fear of 
reprchenfion, may deal out injlruflions for the farmer^ 
and which the farmer he in his conceit only treats 



tod torn to pieces by fuch Hones; and which, during prefent exi- 
gencies, would open to the benevolent mind a glorious difplay of 
gtattd for improvement in the art, could the many exifting and 
il 1 -conceived manacles of retardation be taken off from her hands. 
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as a fpccies of being very different from human ; a 
fort of non-defcript, poffeffing human form, but 
without a grain of human underftanding ; a perfect 
Ouran-outang, but for the faculty of fpeech ; and fo 
deplorably unenlightened as to (land in need of mere 
information from even more impertinent bookworms, 
wbofe injlruttions demonftrate, in almoft every line 
that falls from their pens* that* relating to pra£Hce, 
(/. e. the thing itfelf,) they know not comparatively 
a horfe's head from a cow's tail ! 

And although we have happily to counteract the 
deflating effc&s of thefe empiricifms, many excellent 
works on the fubjeft, from the pens of able, philo- 
fophic, and ftanch friends of their country; yet from 
the foregoing reafons are farmers in general fo little 
vcrfed in chemiftry and fcicncc at large, and fo in- 
capable of diftinguilhing, in the different works of 
preceptive authors, the good from the bad ; and 
having incidentally, in fome inftanccs, been led aCdc 
by the latter, they too often fet at nought literary 
inftru&ions of every kind, and prefer the beaten track 
of their fathers, howfoever inferior, to others fcien- 
tifically chalked out, and howfoever demonftratively 
their advantages may have been difplayed. 

Sorry am I to think it necefTary here to allude to 
a certain pra&ice of the day among authors, and for 
fome of whom I (hould, under every other confidera- 
tion, entertain fentiments of the utmoft refped,that 
the contempt (hewn by them for Englilh farmers, 
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(and through their medium, indeed, the wholg of the 
community fubfiftingon the produce of their labours,) 
when profeffing to write for their information, in a 
lengthened ferics of lemmata* hypothefes, phenomena, 
theorems, &c. &c. &c. in their folutions being curi- 
oufly and not unfrequently wound up in Greek and 
Latin ; and while they are confcious that every in- 
quifitive reader not verfed in thofe languages mud 
conceive more of difguft thereat, than if invited by 
them to a fumptuous rcpaft, and at the moment of 
fetting to, an appointed banditti of foreigners fliould 
break in and diflodge them from their feats. Leaving, 
however j the merits of thefe authors fdr the decifions 
of others, I think for theif general reputation they 
fliould recognife, whatever their pretenfions, that 
the altitude of their zeal for public good is even to 
the thirds of a fecond hereby afcertaincd and held 
forth to public view. 

As we are yet conftrained to witnels in fome of 
our counties ploughs drawn by five horfes at length, 
in others the fame by four, in fonie by three, and 
in others by two ; while in certain inflances, even 
one horfe with an inftrumcnt appropriately con- 
ftru&ed, and on fimplc geometrical principles, has 
been known to complete its acre in as perfcft ftile, 
and in little more than half the time ufually employed 
by either of them for the performance:— As in certain 
parts of the kingdom the greatcft improvements in 
tillage have been wrought by the cultivation of 
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turnips, and which, from its juftly-appreciated value, 
is now carried to great heights by the Tullian mode 
of treatment ; while in fomc parts their feeds are in 
a more uncertain way thrown about at random, and 
in others, if cafually fo obtained, they are not after- 
wards thought worth five (hillings an acre for an 
hoeing, and elfewhere not worth railing at all : — A» 
an univerfal variety of opinions yet remains in our 
different didri&s with regard to the quantities of feed 
of our different fpecies of grain mod proper to be 
fown with a view to increafe, viz. from one bufhel 
or lefs on an acre, to nine bulhels or more ; and 
with regard to right and wrong, bed and word, 
much more of firailar uncertainty, the above items 
are brought forward only to difplay the ncceffity for 
fome national ftandard, fome criterion of excellence, 
pratticalty obtained, as a rallying point always to 
appeal to in matters of difputatton, and which (ftrange 
as may appear its not having been yet deemed wor- 
thy of national attention) few will deny might be 
obtained by mere application for the purpofe, in 
fele&ing indruments built on philofophical principles, 
and fyftematically arranging them, fo as to aft in 
confecutive fubferviency to each other, calculated 
for an eafy, accurate, and effe&nal culture of the 
earth, on rational and fciemific ground ; and which, 
having been firfl invcdigated, and proved by prac- 
tical and competent men, their reports to be then 
re giftercd, and afterwards publifhed and univcrfally 



diffufcd.— Should proof be required of its neccflity, 
we (hall have only to turn our eyes to the general 
apathy, remifsnefs, and difregard of all excellence 
refpeding our prefent agricultural machinery ; and 
to obfcrvc with what indifference are real improve- 
ments therein, (determinate from their effefts in 
operation,) as yet gazed at by our tenantry, while 
a preference is frequently given to gimcracks of 
pretenders, without in themfclves, either an idea of 
pra&ical culture, or the Icaft competency in mecha- 
nics; although a connexion in the mind, asnecefiary 
to the formation of machinery ufeful in the art, as 
is a knowledge of both navigation and carpentry to 
the conftru&ion of a man of war. And how obvi- 
oufly is it feen that this infenfibility is only one 
inftance among many of that liftlefsnefs which their 
precarious and icfecure tenures have rendered not 
only habitual but even necejfary to their peace of 
mind: and whilft it is as abfurdly as abufively 
imputed to an inherent obftinacy peculiar to the 
profefllon. How many renters are at this time 
known to the author, who, (when a candid declara- 
tion could be obtained from them, but of which they 
_are for the molt part extremely (hy,) fo far from 
purchafing fuperior implements at the recommen- 
dation of their landlords, have affcrtcd that they 
would much rather not accept fuch from them, even 
as a gift; appreciating them only as preliminary to 
an advance of rent, and that commenfurate with 
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their excellence. And although many, from found" 
ing reports of (heep-fhearings and other annual fetes, 
(while not without the higheft and moft grateful 
refpeft for their inftitutors be it mentioned,) may 
fondly fuppofe that the fcience now flouriflies, and 
extends itfelf like a green bay-tree ; yet herein are 
feen the certain and neceffary effefts of a corroding 
worm at its root, withholding every thing eflential 
to its maturity, all that would otherwife raife it to 
its due elevation, and to requifite efteem. However, 
although an epigram on fordid landlords, written in 
the year 1639, runs in the following words, 

" Thefe term themfelves the pillars of the land, 
11 As though the realm on rotten props could ftand : 
" While thofe who tenants to the quick will pare, 
" At beft, if pillars, caterpillars are:" 

It mud be allowed to be a long lane that has no 
termination j and forae of our greateft men, as well 
as founded patriots, begin not only to perceive, but 
even praffically to give into the pofition, that the 
only way to raife and fupport the realm cannot, in 
utter repugnance to common fenfe, confift in tying 
down the hands employed in furniihing the means. 

From what has been before dated, it maybe 
proper to obferve that Seminaries are obviouily ne- 
ceffary for imparting, at lead to young, unprejudiced, 
and thence fufceptiblc minds, the menfuration of 
fuperficies and folids j — the real intention in the appli- 
cation of fuperior machinery j— the efficient modes of 
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ploughing ;■— and by means of an "appropriate and 
ttnexpenfive level, proper declinations for difcharging 
fuperfluous water from wee lands ;— for upper and 
under draining ; for irrigation, &c. &c. ;~— fome lead* 
ing points, effentially neceffary to be known in the 
laws and economy of vegetables ; the condud of 
certain chemical demonstrations of the mutual ope- 
rations and influences of the elements, and corres- 
pondent effe&s of manures. The beft modes of 
cxtra&ing all nutritive matter from different fub- 
ftances ufed in rearing, fupporting, and fattening our 
quadrupeds ;<-— fome outlines of the knowledge of 
medicine for removing incidentally their difeafes; 
the various applications of that Ample, ufeful, and 
ever to be relied on, though hitherto negleded 
inftrument, the thermometer, &c. &c. ; and which, 
it is to be feared, through the too general negleft 
and confequent ignorance of fuch* matters, many, 
availing themfelves of the fafliionable mania for 
hobby-horfe farming, mercenarily fet up to teach 
others, without a competent knowledge of fuch 
things themfelves. 

When a tool in the hands of an artificer has been 
deprived of its edge, proper means are neccflarily 
had recourfc to for reftoring it. Why our legis- 
lators, as land-owners, will not have recourfe to 
proper means for rendering effc&tve inftruments 
eflential to the attainment of our daily bread, and 
ftcqce enfuing national fecurity and duration, has 
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ftrangely not yet been deemed neccflary to be en* 
quired into ! Certain it is, that were proper ideas 
planted, early in life, in the minds of the working 
bees of the Britifh hire ; were their painfuHy-colleded 
and highly-valuable treafures afterwards as properly 
fecured to them j and a fenfe thence infpired of fomc 
permanent intereft in a foil highly valuable from its 
infularity, and their prompt exertions ; then would 
they foon be feen gathering to themfelves, and more 
particularly, (bring up in the minds of their fuc- 
ceflbrs, mathematical, geometrical, chemical, or 
whatever other fcieptific ideas it might be rationally 
fuppofed would conduce to their welfare, and the 
immediate fupport of their country ; then would be 
feen the fcienccof agriculture flourilhing, Amplifying, 
and laying itfelf open. While all that through ages 
has hitherto refulted from congregated aflcmblages 
of men, from patriotic inftitmioqs, the founding 
boafts of chemiftry, the various learning of colleges, 
academies, uni verities, &c. nothing theoretic, and 
whereon to ground ufeful pra&ice, has been yet 
brought forward, unlefs it be the fallacious pofitiou 
of the feience, fcarcely in embryo, being yet in iu 
infancy. In few words, let our agricultures perceive 
it to be for their real and permanent intcrcfts to 
become either themfelves, or more properly their 
defendants, poffeffed of all knowledge neceffary 
thereto ; and it would foon be fopnd more difficult 
to (lop their career in purfuing, tb*n h has been 
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hitherto tq^ftimulatc them to undertake it ; ov re* 
faking from their attainments, the welfare of the 
empire, and removal of many of its complaints and 
embarraffments. Then wotil&they foon perceive it 
to be further for their iiuerefts* that Bell's, the 
Lancaftrian, the Sunday Schools^and Bible Societies, 
&c. fhould have their full' and proper effefl, and 

" SUth fly the land, and ignorance, and vice, 
" Of old dishonour proud."* 

Then, whether by permiffion only, or under the 
direction, of Omnipotence, a thorough purgation, it 
is to be hoped, of novel atheiftical notions foon pre- 
vailing ; together with a difmiffion of new-fangled 
diabolical principles, the lingular increafe in the 
population of quiet, protected Britain, during the 
general convuliion and definition of the human 
fpecics elfewherc; we may hope would help to fupply 
the defefts occafioned thereby, and: Tprove a har- 
binger of a more enlightened age ; more attentive 

* Thomfon, 

We have it from good authority, that on the coafts of Cumana 
and Oronocco, in South«America, refide a race of Indians, called 
Ottomacs, of a very dark copper colour, and otherwife remarkably 
ugly $ and who at certain feafons of the year eat fern roots, and 
different reptiles, as lizards, &c. $ and at other times, rather than 
cultivate it, eat the earth itfdf, and of which they every day indr 
vidually confume three-quarters of a pound, or more. It is fome* 
times proverbially obferved by their more civilized neighbours, 
when (peaking of any thing very filthy, that " it is difgufting 
«' enough for an Ottomac to eat it." They are for the moft part 
a very favage race, and have an iqfurmuntaHc avcrjon to im* 
pTwtt&cnt* 
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to the dictates of reafon ; more conformable to the 
voice of nature; and more obedient to the laws, and 
fubfervient to the will of that juft and awful Power, 
<* in whom we live, and move, and have our being." 
Among other hair-brained fchemes introductory 
to the French Revolution, a fyftem was projected 
for rooting out every idea of religion from the 
human mind ! while $t conflict, however, provoked 
thereby, although it has been ardent and of long 
cpntinuance, has only ferved to difplay the fuperior 
and abfolute powers of religion, and to raife her to 
her more juft and due degree of eftimation, and 
while we may now, and on the moll folid ground, be 
grateful to the Omnifcient for the good that is hourly 
refulting frotp the impious and infernal attempt. 
Shocked at the blafphemy, and darting and revolting 
from its idea, the mind flies for relief to things 
diametrically oppofite. The abolition of the Slave 
Trade, a depravity of the mod remote {landing ; the 
diffusion of gofpel truths into the minds of the lowcft 
orders of the people, and thereby a knowledge af- 
forded them of the means of eternal falvation j a 
depriving that dreadful fcourge of human nature, the 
small-pox (and fome fay another, the plague, by the 
fame means,) of its powers; among others, are 
benefits whofe equal never before derived to human 
nature sicce the coming of the Chriflian aera. While, 
however, not going too far from our theme, if 
a neceffity for an appropriate education of fqme of 
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our agHCukurifts too be not more clearly fcen and 
attended to, they may probably foon be found behind 
in the fcaje of afcendiog order, and a link deficient 
in its chain. , . 

Were it not. a duty prefcribed refpe&ing our 
temporal as well as fpiritual interefts, not too haftily 
to give up our hopes, it would be truly melancholy 
W be perfuaded that we can always continue to cx- 
pc&, and yet ever be deprived of, the produce of a 
land, which, by a rational and fpirited application of 
fcience in the art of treating it would, under Provi- 
dence, perennially flow with milk and honey ; and 
men, novirifhed thereby, increafe like bees in a well- 
furniihed hive. 

" A good government" (faid Neckar, the great 
financier of France) " multiplies men, as the morn- 
" ing dew? of the fpring unfold the budsx>f plants*" 
Another more leading character there obferves, that 
*? finances founded on flouriQiing culture can never 
*< be deftroyed." 

If, coming nearer home, we (hould prefer fenti- 
ments of judges mod competent among ourfclvcs : 
" The foundation of national profperity," (fays Sir 
John Sinclair,) c ' muft reft on the knowledge pot 
" feffed by individuals of agriculture, and all the 
" other ufeful arts ; and if encouragement were given 
'* to promote great and ufeful exertions, the prof- 
" perity of the Britifh empire would increafe with a 
*' rapidity beyond all former example j and even our 
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" prefem heavy burdens would fcarcely be felt." 
" A nation of agriculturifts," (fays Mr. Curwcn,) 
" a nation which depends on its own refources, and 
" has thirty millions of people, has nothing to fear 
" whilft it is true to itfelf ! Such a nation Great* 
" Britain may be, if (he purfuc her real mtereft, the 
u cultivation of her lands/' 

By an improvement of wafte lands, on his own 
domains only, the great Marquis deTurbilly, in 
France, gave birth to twenty thoufand labourers 
and occupiers thereon j and had frequently, when 
on his morning rides converting with them, to 
ruminate on fo rapturous, fo tranfporting a theme ! 
What extatic fenfations the mind of a Jenner mud: 
experience when ruminating on having been the 
inftrument in faving from death, and probably with 
others from thence generating, feventy times that 
number in his own country, and a thoufand times 
the fame through the unrverfe elfewhere, can only 
be known to himfelf. Our population, nearly fta- 
tionary before, having increafed, according to Mr. 
Rofe, fifteen hundred thoufand within thefe ten 
years ; about the commencement of thofe years we 
may fuppofe Dr. Jenner^ refcucd fellow beings began 
perceptibly to propagate, and, as fupernumeraries, to 
increafe with the mafs : But what coldnefs of heart, 
what a falling off, what inhuman defc&ion in his 
ungrateful country, to rcfufe land to thofe thou* 
fands for their neceffary fupport, while (he has fo 
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many millions of acres for which (he has no other 
ufc than to feed geefe, foxes, and every fpecies of 
marauders and depredators j and while the jarring 
{late and menacing afpeft of the world at large fo 
loudly calls for defenders of our highly eftimable 
and univcrfaUy envied fpotof iofularity ! If in the 
prefent convulfcd date of the world, even manuring 
foreign foils with Briti(h blood be ejfential to dreffing 
our own afterwards with more proper materials, and 
neceffity has no law, to what we cannot control we 
muft fubmit ; but after fo great a coft, can it be 
confident, can it be rational, can it be in any fenfe 
ncceffary, that we fhould throw away our time and 
powers in depriving each other of the purchafc? 
Nelfon, Abercromby, and others gave up theirs, to- 
gether with their blood, for the falvation of their 
country ; and if it be allowed that their conduft 
therein was truly generous, difinterefted, and worthy 
of imitation, why, in fo momentous a concern, were 
they duped in confiding that others in their wake 
would difplay equal intrepidity and integrity? And 
what are we to conclude on refpe&ing certain powers 
that afterwards negle&, or others that more crimi- 
nally deprive us of, benefits fo dearly bought ? How 
would the generous, the immolating, and departing 
fouls of thofe worthies have (hrunk from the idea 
of fuppofing an individual capable of fupinenefs, 
coward deceit, or double-dealing in the difpofal and 
economy of the infulated and highly valuable Briti(h 
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lands, fo dearly purchafed with the blood of our 
fathers, and by thcmfelvcs, at the expenfc of their 
lives fo well defended ! 

If arbitrating univerfally on the ocean, we are the 
only power capable of prefcrving the world from 
depredation, and mankind from flavery; and if, 
notwithftanding, fuch power is generally feen to 
fxcite envy in farrounding and even protected na- 
tions ; whilft a general and almoft avowed combi- 
aation has been known for fubduing, and then 
cnflaving us altogether ;— and if in times of real 
exigence, and requiring every energy, a repelling 
and confcrvative power can only be found in union 
of mind and confentient effort ; — to fuffcr, under 
fbch conviAion, tyrannical cuftom, indolent fecurity, 
or a fpirit of oppofition among ourfelves, to prevent 
a due regard to national fafety, and the only means 
neceffary to our future prefervation, would appear 
nearly as wife as did Nero, when playing his fiddle 
to the burning of the metropolis of his empire. 

Speaking of the wade of the human fpecies by 
the natural f mall -pox, " a more fatal difeafe" (fays 
a fenfible author) " never afflifted mankind. But 
a molt happily a Jenner has appeared ! and the 
** bleffings confequent on his vaccinating fyftem are 
i€ calculated to reach to the lateft pofterity. On 
• this topic the pen, not of adulation but of veracity, 
4 might be perpetually employed in a ftraia of the 
*< highcft eulogy. In the Report of the CQllege of 
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f€ Phyficians, on the utility and fuccefs of the Vac- 
" cine Inftitution, it is stated that in the natural 
u fmall-pox, about one in fix that were fcized with 
" the difordcr died ; by inoculation, about one in 
" three hundred; and by vaccination, one in fifty. 
c< four thoufand feven hundred and ninety-four." 

" While thus we contemplate," (continues the 
judicious author,) " with the moil folid fatisfadion, 
this glorious novel fcene of creation, if I may be 
allowed the expreffion, a new train of ideas is let 
in upon our minds, which fhould be traced in its 
prefent and future confcqucnces. 
" If life, in the beneficence of the Creator, be 
permitted to flow in a more liberal channel than 
" heretofore ; it becomes more imperioufly the duty 
4< of man to endeavour to provide a fuitable fub- 
" fiftence for this vaft increafe of animation. Nature 
" in faft teems with life; and earth, organized in her 
€c vegetable and animal forms, (in which latter man 
" is included,) rifes forth in refplendent view to 
<c excite the aftonifhment and gratitude of an ad- 
" miring world ! 

" The exertions of man, moving indeed in a 
" fecondary fphere, and afting in conformity to the 
" will of an all-bountiful Creator, will naturally be 
cc dire&ed to prefcrve this fair fyftem, this beautiful 
u order of things. And how can man, the fubor- 
dinate agent, more readily efFeft this than by 
devoting his occupation and thoughts to the pur- 
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" (bits of agriculture, which is the kcy-ftone to this 
" ftupendous and elegant ftru&ure? The arduous 
" labours of the field will accordingly form one of 
" the mod momentous and honourable purfuits 
" in life/* 

As during our ftay on earth every day tells for 
one, and we can have no juftification in withholding 
good from them to whom it is due, or taking away 
any exifting means for promoting the welfare of our 
contemporary fellow-beings* after exhibiting a few 
preparatory phenomena, it is intended to give fome 
account of the inftruments fpoken of at the com- 
mencement of the effay, and to which, both included, 
may be properly fet apart a feparatc 



DISSERTATION, 

Whether previoufly known to the agricultural 
reader, or otherwife, it will ever, whilft he remains 
on earth, and for reafons very fupcrior to the mere 
culture of his fields, be a fubjeft mod worthy of his 
contemplation, that preparations for the radical 

uftentation of the whole of both animal and vege- 
table life are conftantly, and by the mod fublime 
nodes, carrying on in the great univcrfal laboratory, 
the atmofpbere ; and which is fufficiemly determinate 

mm th?t i given fmall volume or quantity of air, 
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confined with either an animal or plant, will furnifti 
only a proportionate quantity of fiich fudenancc ; 
and that then, by releafing it, it will again become 
charged with fimilar properties for repeatedly for* 
nifhing regenerated fuppli.es of the fame. The 
affinity or appropriate difpofition in the parts of the 
great whole to combine and unite in fo wonderful 
and glorious an operation muft however remain as dif- 
ficult for finite minds to account for or comprehend, 
as the affe&ions of gravitation, or the properties of 
the loaddone : and as for the fupport of our prefent 
(late, we are under no abfolute neceffity for knowing 
more than relates to a comparatively few proximate 
caufes and effedh; and fexual intercourfe is ob- 
fervable through all the works of nature, after 
all our mod abdra&ed and philofophical refearches, 
traced even to the metaphyfics, the mod candid 
as well as the mod learned account we can give 
of them, is only, in fhort, that they like one ano- 
ther, and that they thence combine for the fupport 
of both vegetable and animal life. The origin of 
even the mod familiar things around us we know 
nothing of ; caufe within caufe therein, and effedt 
within effeft, we do not perceive, nor have they ever 
once been apprehended by any one of the fons of 
men* Wheel within wheel, and world within wof^l, 
they are probably at a greater remove from human 
undcrdanding, than are thofe dars of the firmament 
from our earthly abode, whofe light travelling nearly 
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two hundred thoufand miles in a fccond, is faid not 
yet to have reached us* As even the fmalleft feed 
contains within itfelf others for fucceeding genera- 
tions, as long as the prefent ftatc of things may 
remain ; and as in the loins of Adam were depofited 
by his Maker thofe of the human race ; they 
ftand confeffedly matters of which we have neither 
comprehenfion nor knowledge. Hence, keeping 
clear of theories beyond our reach, and confining 
our thoughts within the boundaries of their pro- 
per fphere, we may there more appropriately con- 
centrate their force, and thus more effeftually 
obtain whatever is underftood as neceflary for our 
temporal fupportj while the conlidcrations of its 
beauty, harmony, and benign and obvious defigns 
for good towards men, continually rifing before us 
in refplendcnt .view, will difplay the immediately 
operating hand of its great and divine Author ; and 
confirm our belief in his aflurance, if we do our 
duty here, of his providing better things for us 
hereafter. 

The phenomena propofed, although an attempt 
at their folution is neceflarily with the Effay addrefled 
to the Committee, it is however chiefly intended for 
the information of fuch of our pra&ical agriculturifts, 
apbeing habitually governed by fenfible ideas only, 
and who laudably and diligently fulfilling, in their 
praftical line, the duties of their ftation, have nei- 
ther time nor opportunity for furnidiing their minds 
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•by contemplation with a knowledge of ,abftraft 
matters in chemiftry, and with whom forae fenfiblc 
ideas of fuch phenomena may be neceffary to their 
perceiving defign or intention in the operations of the 
following inftruments, and which, once for all, if 
it may acquit the writer of an intention to miflead 
them, will alfo, he humbly hopes, exonerate him 
from imputations of pedantry, with thofe more deeply 
verfed in the chemical art ; and whercinfoever they 
may deteft his errors, it is earneftly hoped they 
will rectify them, by which his intentions will be 
equally fulfilled $ they being not more than barely, 
though in a fomewhat new way, to fet the ftudy, in 
its only ufeful place, a-going ; or (admitting the figure) 
that the feeds being threfhed, we may, while our 
fcafon lafts, get them winnowed, and commit them to 
the earth for regeneration and increafe. 

The fcience of agriculture, as its term implies, 
confiding in fo difpofing of the parts of the furfacc 
of the earth, as that they may mod powerfully im- 
bibe and affimilate the preparations of a fuperin- 
cumbent atmofphere for the fupport and propagation 
of certain feleft vegetables; and which, fo obtained* 
fupporting and thence propagating an appropriate 
feleftion from the animal world at large ; they to- 
gether include alraoft the whole of the fupport, 
accommodation, and increafe of the human fpecics, 
as the higheft clafs of vifible animation and intel- 

VOL. xiii. 2 
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leftual difccrnment ; diflinguifhing man (while the 
lower faculties are common to all) from the qua* 
drupeds paffivc for his nfe ; and enabling the agricul- 
tural to determine, that without its aid the fore 
horfc in his team, if eftimated from the application 
of other powers, would have the mod juft claim to 
priority in rank. And as fuch parts of the earth's 
furface, when judicioufly and appropriately cxpofed, 
have always, more or Ids, great powers of attraction 
and affinity for different properties held in folution 
in the atmofphere, by its univerfal vinculum or bond, 
caloric, viz. carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
ammonia, &c. to be at all times obtained by che- 
mical decompofition of animal and vegetable fob- 
fiances ; and which have each and all been found 
by different modes to be great promoters of vege- 
tation ; it appears a fclf-cvidcnt conclufion, that on 
a knowledge and right application of the agricultural 
art, the phyfical cxiftence of man in great meafure 
depends. 

<c The atmofphere" (fays Mr. Adams, in his 
Ic&nres) <c contains a mixture of all the aftive 
" and volatile parts of the habitable world ; that is, 
<c of all vegetables, animals, and minerals :— -wbat- 
<c ever pcrfpires, corrupts, or exhales, impregnates 
" the air." 

That this great confervatory (at all times abound- 
ing, more or lefs, with vegetable pabula, or the foods 
of plants) may alfo be confidcrcd as a laboratory for 
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preparing them, we {hall have only to tccur for 
:onfirmation to the operation and effedh of fallowing; 
thereby a field naturally fertile, bott in great meafure 
livefted of fuch food by conftarit cropping, will, on 
>cmg properly laid open, imbibe from the fun and 
or, and retain, other properties firailar to thofe it 
had before imparted and difpenfed with ; as thefe 
nagnetic and retentive powers combined conftitute, 
in their relative proportions, the genii, or characters 
>f different foils, refpefiing their greater or lefs de- 
grees of fertility. 

Little is it apprehended by many a worthy cha- 
•after in the profeffion of this nfeful art, that he has, 
from the firft breath he ever drew, been all his days 
iubfifting on a matter now termed caloric; or, in 
tther words, eating fire ;* and that bad he at any 
ime been five minutes deprived of it, he could no 
onger have cxiftcd. Little, probably, is he aware, 
hat with an irrefiftible propenfity for inhaling it, 
:ogethcr with the many matters of which it is the 
i&uating principle, they have been conftantly brought 
:o and comprefled, not only on his palate and every 
)rgan of fenfe, but alfo every pore in bis ikin, with 
i weight equal to fifteen pounds on every fquare 
nch of the fame ; and that, if only of moderate fize 
rod ftature, be has conftantly fuftained on his own 
i>odily frame a weight of upwards of thirty thoufand 

* Of this, however, the operationof the little common pyrophoric 
tube would, io an inftant, convince him. 

Z 2 
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pounds of this highly- impregnated and //7//y-nouri{h- 
ing menftruum. Far probably is he yet from being 
convinced that every animal, every plant, and every 
inch of furface on his farm requires, receives, and 
conftantly fuftains the fame degree of preflure from 
the fame vehicle, loaded with fimilar nutriment, and 
every condiment effential to animal and vegetable 
life; while alfo, and conjointly, the elements them- 
felves, in great proportion, fit down, pro tempore^ 
with them, and each take (hare in the conftitution 
of every animal and plant. In every meafure of his 
dry peafe, for inftance, he may affure himfelf is con- 
tained and compounded one- third of the fame of the air 
he breathes j /. e. not only in fubftance but in weight; 
and whence we may fuppofe the great advantage 
always deriving to their growth in gardens from 
being lifted up on flickers, and to which they have, 
by means of their clafpers or tendrils, in themfdves 
the ftrongeft propenfity; and in fields, from being 
planted in rows, and kept well hoed, earthed up, 
and cleared of every obftru&ion to a circulation of 
air between them. 

The agency of water in the formation of vege- 
tables is now well underftood, inafmuch as it abforbs 
from the atmofphere carbonic acid gas, oxygen gas, 
&c. and conveying them, with all other cflentials 
depofited in the foil for the purpofe, into the con- 
ftitutions of plants, and there becoming decompofed, 
fits down in part with them. 
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In ordinary wood is found one-fourth of its weigh* 
of water; and even in the oldeft, having lain in 
buildings for ages, never lefs than a fixth. Its wood, 
or fibrous matter, feldom amounts to more than 
about four-tenths. 

While many of the ancients (viz. Thales, Bacon, 
Van Helmont, and others) pronounced water as a 
fimple element to be the food of plants, and modern 
chemiftry has proved it a compound,* made of 
fifteen parts hydrogen, and eighty-five oxygen, with 
their fluidity prcferved by caloric ; fuch water, now 
better underftood, carrying into the fubftance of 
plants whatever may have been flored up for them, 
either by art or nature, in the earth, becomes there 
decorapofed, and while the plants draw and attach 
its hydrogen to their fubftancc, they, with the aid of 
light, reftore in part its oxygen to the atmofphere 
for animal refpiration, and alfo for replenifliing the 
foil, when exhaufted by vegetation ; and for which 
latter, as was difcovcred by Dr, Ingenhouz, it has 
the ftrongeft affinity to it. It was alfo afcertained 
by the Doftor, that fuch affinity is by far mora 
powerful in fertile than in barren foils ; in a moift 
rather than in a dry ftate, in a pulverized than in a 
compaft one, and in hot weather than in cold. And 
wherein is feen not only one immediate caufe of thq 

# " No one principle" (fays Sir II. Davy) u affords the pabulum! 
" of vegetable life; it is neither charcoal, nor hydrogen, nor azote, 
u nor oxygen alone % but all of them together, in various, ftates, an<l 
l * various combinations," 
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fuperior fertility of rich foils, with alfo the effeds of 
ploughing, hoeing, and pulverization, by whatever 
mode ; but alfo nearly a confirmation of the validity 
pf Sauffure's difcovery, of the atmofpherc not giviog 
up its treafures to original elementary earth in a nude 
ftate; nor unlefs it has fomething organic, as in 
vegetable and animal manures, combined with it. 

If the agriculturift can affent to the pofition, that 
the atmofphere is the laboratory for the preparing 
of vegetable food, and from whence it mud be 
derived by nature, and may be fry art, he will alfo 
perceive the neceJEty of having fomething piore in 
view in manufacturing the foil than a mere turnip^ 
it upfide down, without a regard to feafop, circum- 
ftance, or defign. It will be at once obvious to him, 
that if any particular form given to its furface; if 
any apt or more fuitable manure, or fuperinduftion 
of an pppofite earth, iff being applied to it; if any 
conjunction of the twp, or the employing either or 
both at apy particular feafon, be difcernibly prefer- 
able ; that it mud afford him great fatisfaflion, if by 
exercifing his underftanding he can fucceed therein 
to his wifhes. 

Whatever be the food of plants, (occafioning* 
through all ages, till cheraiflry was better known, 
piuch idle difputation,) Dr. Prieftley demonftratcd 
that, as well as in earth, it fubfifts in both air and 
water. That the air rcfigns it immediately from 
itfelf to the fupport of vegetables i$ evident, frq$ 



their purifying it when loaded with putrid exhala- 
tions ; and that water is defigned by nature to be an 
iaftrument of conveyance for it to the fupport of. 
vegetables, is determinate from it* collating the: 
fecptic or putrid properties from air, and carrying . 
them into their fubftancc, and from whence (as was 
difcovered by Du Hamcl) it pafles off through their 
pores unloaded, and nothing but phlegm. That 
organic or vegetable earth has however a greater 
affinity to, or power for collecting, the foods of 
plants, than either water or air, is certain, in that as 
water under a receiver will abforb all putrid pro* 
perties from the mod foul air therein above it, fo 
the earth will alwavs attratt them from both ; and 
wherever water irrigates its furfacc, in proportion 
to the quantity of putrid matter it may contain, be* 
come fertilized thereby.* 

* When it was firft difcovered byDr. Prieftley, that the wholf 
of the vegetable and animal fyftems throughout creation are made 
for, and at all times reciprocally receiving aid and fupport from, 
each other ; the glorious inftance of perfection in the works of the 
Deity was nobly hailed, and finely expatiated on by the then, 
prelident of the Royal Society, Sir John Pringle* and which has 
flnce been confirmed and further enlarged on by others, particu- 
larly by Sir Humphry Davy. As a trivial inftance of the fuperior 
powers of attraction, or hunger, (if tbe expreffion may be allowed) 
in the earth for putrid animal matter for the immediate fupport of 
vegetation, the writer once, in the winter feafon, killed a flieep of 
an extraordinary dze and fatneft ; and exj>eaing a vifit from a 
noted breeder, hung a leg of it for his entertainment ; (a provifion 
for garrulity, probably, as well as maftication.) His friend not 
arriving in due time, it hung for fix weeks, and then became ib 
putrid as to be fcarcely fit food for (lo$s. Jie, however, expert 
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Nitre beds, from whence gunpowder, whofe a&ive 
principle probably no one will deny, are formed by 
laying in heaps the refufe of animal and vegetable 
matters, mixed with old mortar, chalk, &c. covered 
on top with earth, but open on the fides. However, 
as crude nitre is not found to be a food of plants, 
if lime be not employed, no fuch nitre will be formed; 
and the animal and vegetable refufe in dung covered 
up in ridges, in a manner in the fequel provided for, 
and recommended, imbibing from the ingrefs of 
caloric drawn from a furrbuncling warmer atmofphcre, 
and aflimilating, when thus decompounded, its other 
properties in charge, viz. nitrogen, oxygen,* &c. 

mentally pinned a cloth round it, and buried it in a fertile vegetahU 
mould, a foot under the furface. Having lain about forty-eight 
hours, it was taken up with a worfe fmell than before : it was now, 
however, 7/tufiy, and without aught of fenfible putridity* Pe theq 
threw it into a pond of water, (luckily on the fpot, otherwife the 
difcoyery had been loft,) where remaining about two hours, it was 
taken out perfectly fnveet. He immediately ha,d it boiled in a large, 
quantity of water ; and now declares that he never, at any time, 
before or fince, ate any mutton that for excellence might be com- 
pared with it : the earth having completely drawn off, even from 
the internal part of the joint, every particle that had been releafed 
in the procefs of its decay. 

* Dr. Ingenhouz recommends as manures thofe fubflances 
yielding mod carbon, as with the oxygen and caloric of the at- 
mofphere, he fays, they would form carbonic acid gas the food of 
plants ; and which no procefs in nature but vegetation will decom- 
pound or deftroy. Sauflure obferves of oxygen, that it is abforbed 
by mould formed of decompofed and decompofing organic fub- 
ftanccs ; and that fuch mould contains a greater proportion of carbon 
than belongs to the plants from which it proceeds ; and that the 
fuperabundance depends on the confumption of oxygen and hy* 
di ogen in the formation of water. 
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fccurc therein, and in like manner the objeft of our 
purfuit, and of utliverfal fuftentation,i. e. fertilizing 
properties fpr our mother earth, and from whofe 
dugs, during our (lay with her, we mud be content 
to draw, in common with all the animal worlpl, our 
chief fuftenance and accommodation. 

It was obferved by Dr. Home, c< that all plants 
" grow very faft after rains j not only the terreftrial, 
cc but the aquatic. The latter," he obferves, " can 
never be fuppofed to want water ; fo that this 
effeft mull proceed from fome other caufc than 
the increafe of nouriflimcnt by the roots. The 
" fame effeft is obferved to happen when the iky, 
cc from being clear, grows -cloudy and ftormy." And 
as a further illuftration, indeed proof of thepofition, 
the plant epidendron, from Java, derives its nouriih- 
ment wholly from furrounding air, requiring neither 
earth nor water more than it felcfts from the circum- 
ambient fluid; while, however, were it analyzed, 
there is not a doubt but that both would be found 
in its conftitution. 

Were twenty tons of gunpowder to come in con« 
taft with a fpark of ignited matter,* the whole would 
inftantly difappcar ; whilft in reality a particle of 
it would not be annihilated, but invifibly elaborated 
in the atmofphcre would quickly return for the fup* 
port of vegetation, and thence of the animal world. 
That an accretion of folid fubftancc, and one of 
the moft effcntial as a vegetable food, may be 
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gathered from the atmofphere, is inferible from that 
in the converfioa of an hundred weight of lead to 
ealces for forming a glazing for pottery ; the mafs 
will in a few hours, during the operation, imbibe 
from furrounding air ten pounds of oxigen gas* the 
condiment principle of their acid and faccharine 

• 

properties. " Chemidry, indeed," (fays Dr. Wil. 
kinfon,) " teaches us that two airs may be mixed 
" together, and either a folid or a liquid may be 
" formed. Two liquids may form a folid, and two 
" folids may form either a liquid or an aeriform 
" fluid. In all thefe procefles there is no new prin- 
" ciple created ; the varied conditions arife from 
* the different arrangement of the fame condiment 
cc materials." 

Probably the advantages to be derived to an 
agriculturid, (never having confidercd the fubjeft,) 
from fome knowledge of the above tranfmu tat ions 
of the elements, may be gathered from a matter 
frequently under his eye, in the process of making 
mortar for his buildings. 

If he will take any quantity of quicklime, and 
fomething more than a quarter of its weight of 
water, and therewith make a wa(h, and afterwards 
throw gradually into, and work up therewith, and 
repeatedly, during feveral days, three times as much 
of pure and thoroughly well-wafhed fand as of lime; 
they will form either a cement for his buildings, or 
a ducco for his houfc, infide pr out, as hard as done, 
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impervious to air, and indeftrufttblc by time ; at 
the longer they ftancj, the more hard and (lone-like 
witt they become. Herein the water giving op its 
caloric, or hidden fire, becomes folidified, and form* 
a part of this mortar or incipient ftone ; whilft the 
fire that kept it in a fluid (late may be afterwards 
propagated, and employed for roafting his meat, of 
any culinary or other purpofe. Nor will he, it it 
prefumed, conclude othcrwife, from the circumdance 
of water being generally employed for the mod 
fudden extin&ion of fire. Informing a threfher, on 
a certain occafion, of the antipodes* that they walk 
with their feet towards oars, and their heads in a 
dire£ line from us, apparently downwards, the 
honeft fellow pofitively denied it, peremptorily in- 
filling on its irapoffibility, becaufe, in fuch cafe, the 
water mud all run out of their pools. It is to be 
obferved, that in forming the above cement, a third 
only of lime will crydallize on the fuperficies of the 
fands ; and that the crydallizing matter, while in a 
fluid Jlate, coalefcing, will conditute a bond of union 
through the whole; whilft more lime than the fand 
could thus take up, interpofing between its particles, 
would break the continuity. 

Ladly, and as another indance of the repletion of 
the atmofphere with all the components of (olids, to 
the utmoft extent, diffufed in a gafeous form, the 
meteoric (tones, not unfrequently witnefled to have 
defccqded fiery hot, and with a violent hifling and 
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immcnfc. force, to generally confiderablc depths be. 
low the furface of the earth, is an immediate and 
indelible proof and difplay. Thefe {tones, (frequently 
of feveral hundred weight) wherever falling, arc 
found, on being analyzed, to be compofed of nearly 
the fame materials ; and which, held in folution in 
the atmofphere by its caloric, are fuddenly, from the 
defertion of the latter, (generally attended with a 
corrufcation of lightning,) left to the force of their 
own mutual attra&ions and affinity ; whence flying 
together with inconceivable force, and forming a 
folid of the greateft, denfity ; gravitation in her turn 
takes hold of it, and brings it to the earth with the 
celerity defcribed ; at one inftant, a gas or difperfed 
vapour, of the utraoft rarity, levity, and impcrcep- 
tibility ; in the next, a tangible fubflance, of thq 
greateft denfity and weight.* 

Herein is not only feen a difplay of Divine power, 
but even the auditory faculties of probably certain 
agnculturifts, having never before confidered the 
fubjeft, may be arretted, and their minds compelled 

* We have a catalogue of (bowers of {tones, and other large 
maiTes, having fallen to the earth, (by Bigot de Morogues, of the 
Mineralogical Society of Jena,) brought down frorfl the earlieft 
ages ; an<J wherein are recorded no lefs than one hundred and ten 
inftances of the fame, with alfo fix inftances of dull, flints, red 
fand, balls of earth, fufed metal, &c. and feventeen of ihowers and 
maiTes of iron. On the 23d of September 1773, there fell at Skara, 
in the province of Eafl-Gothland, an ele&ric rain, wherein each* 
drop, as it fell to the ground, threw out fire ; and had it happened 
in the night, the whole diftricl mult have been in flames. 
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to wituefs and adore it ; a power conftantly employed 
in caking maa's effete refufe and corrupt materials 
from off his hands, and prefently returning them 
neutralized, renovated, and refined, for the fupporc 
of vegetation, animation, and, if he difdains not to 
attend to it, his own and all human fuftenance and 
accommodation. At the prefent inftant, in a paper 
of the day before me, is the following account : 
€€ A fhower of ftones from a thunder cloud fell on 
" the toth ult." (September 1813,) " at Adair in 
" Limerick ; feveral of them weigh from one to four 
" pounds, black outfide^ extremely heavy" &c. &c. 

As the writer confiders himfelf to have been 
fomewhat diffufe in his account of atmofpherical 
poffeffions, he hopes the agricultural, having a more 
intimate knowledge of them, will judge favourably 
of a defign in endeavouring to inform him who has 
not, of his having, however, unknown to himfelf, 
a bank of wealth therein ; from which, being fur- 
niflied with proper checks, he may occafionally 
draw whatever may be requifite in furnifhing himfelf 
ahd his contemporaries with all that is really neccflary 
in life, and for whofe fuperfluities only we are daily 
depriving ourfelves of its accommodations j and for 
which fo much blood has been latterly fpilt, and is 
even now fpilling. 

And although, as long as men are merely men, 
little hope can be entertained of confiftency in all 
their proceedings ; yet furely, if we profefs to lofe 
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fight of oar diftinguUhing chara&cf iftic, reafon, th^ 
only medium of Divine light fet up in our minds, and 
imperceptible by us in the creation, we (hall have 
nought left as a counterbalance to a coramenfurately 
ftronger propenfity therein to error likewife, than 
can be clfcwherc faund.-~-As before hinted at, it 
.was a valuable dtfeovery, in the prefent age, of the 
younger Sairflfurc, and which was afterwards con- 
firmed by the experiments of Bertholet and others, 
that oxygen (that almoft univerfal agent in the 
operations of nature) is abforbed from the atmos- 
phere only by mould formed $f decompefed and de- 
compojingt organic, fubjlances ; while pure, original y 
elemental earth , he aflerts, has not that power j and 
further obferves, that the vegetable or organic earth 
is found to contain a greater proportion of carbon, 
than belongs to the plants from which it proceeds* 

From this difcovcry is fcen the neceffity for re- 
pkni&ing pure original earth with all the recrements 
and decaying fubflances of both the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms; fuch only having accefs and 
affinity to, and affociating with, the properties of the 
great univerfal elaboratory, the atmofphere. For 
£s in the commercial world riches gain riches, fo 
thefe materials gain from air what other earths* not 
fo imbued, are incapable of doing. From hence ic 
is obvious that vegetable and animal manures have 
a threefold cfFeft ; firft, as the mould compofed by 
th* ir decay, in contradiftin&ion to .that ftyled pure, 
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original, or elementary earth, contains in itfelf, more 
or lefs, the vegetable pabnla; fecoodly, as from 
frequently agitating it, by ploughing, hoeing, har- 
rowing, &c. the parts brought uppermoft and ex- 
pofed to light, the heat of the fnn^and weight of an 
atmofphere loaded with all the materials of fertili- 
zation, become faturated therewith ; while other parts 
may afterwards continue to be in like manner laid 
open for fimilar impregnations, till all become replc- 
niflied ; and thirdly, as they furnifli crude elementary 
earths with fimilar powers; and whereby, as an 
indication of their thus acquired fertility, they all 
ever aflame a darker colour. Hence it appears that 
the fellowifts, and antifallowifts, from a defirc rather 
of obtaining the viftory than a knowledge of truth, 
have long been treating each other only with invi- 
dious and declamatory reproach; the only matter 
worthy of difpute being, whether or not the foil, 
from the benefit it receives from a fallow through 
the courfe of a fummer, will, during a routine of 
four, five, or fix years continuance afterwards, rcim- 
burfe the lofs of a crop ; the negative of which 
only will, I believe, where accurate accounts are kept 
of both, obtain practical confirmation ; as by effe&ual 
drilling and hoeing, a fallow may be obtained for 
the benefit of the immediate, as well as for future 
crops i while (judicioufly chofen) the decayed roots 
and recrements of a preceding one will form in the 
foil a manure for forae other in fucceffion ; as turnips 
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prepare for barley, beans or clover for wheat, add 
on fuitable foils, peafe or potatoes for either. 

Not but that clays, loams, &c. commenfurately 
with the portions of alumine or argillaceous matter 
they contain, benefit to the utmoft by expofure to 
light, air, and the folar rays; the latter effe&ing on 
them a gradual incineration, incr eating with the time 
(particularly if frequently agitated) they lie expofed 
thereto ; as oyfter-fliells having lain a length of time 
on the hot fands of the fea fhorc, are often found 
as perfe&ly calcined by the fun, as they would have 
been in a (horter by means of culinary fire. " Shew 
€C a clay the fun," (the old experienced farmer will 
advifc you,) " and it will repay you for your trouble." 

As the benefit clays thus receive from expofure 
is particularly marked by their deepened colour; 
and as after obtaining either a wet or a dry ftatc 
they are known, in proportion to their aluminous 
or argillaceous contents, to continue longer in either 
than other lands, it may not be prefuming too far to 
fuppofe they are equally retentive of thermogen, 
caloric, or, in whatever form, the matter or principle 
of heat ; and which, from its known powers of 
repulfion, feparating univcrfally the particles of 
matter, will very fatisfa&orily account for the fu peri or 
and long-continued fertility of clays, when having 
for a length of time been expofed to the fun, they 
are afterwards by furface and under draining care- 
fully kept dry; as water furrounding their particles, 
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and thus prcferving their cold or low temperature, 
ds clearly dcvclopes the caufc of their inadidn and 
confequent infertility when left to themfelves. 

On the contrary, if light fpongy foils, of coatfe 
aiperous particles, ahd without a fufficiency of ve- 
getable earth as a gluten or cement to preferve i 
continuity between them, be repeatedly ploughed 
during the heats of the fummer months, and they 
have thereby taken in a fuperabundant quantity of 
thefe repulfive properties, their fmall portion of fuch 
gluten wilt afterwards be infufficient for preventing 
fuch particles from feparation; and when, analo- 
gous to a difiblution or broken crafts of the blood in 
the animal fyftem, where the latter is curable, they 
will be generally ldngcr before they re-unitc ; and ai 
foils before too denfe and heavy are hereby amended 
ill being made lighter , thefe too tight be/ore are by 
the fame means made wtrfe. A plentiful dreffing, 
however, of marl, chalk, pond mud, or a compoft 
made of genial clay, previoufly well limed, or rich 
loamy earth, with a fufficiency of dung to fecure 
together a crop of turnips, and to induce the capil- 
lary fibres of the latter in fearch of it to infinuatc 
and diftribute themfelves through the whole of the 
foil, and thefe in their decay furnifhing mucilage 
under j together with the foiling and treading of 
animals confuming their bulbs on the furface, will 
probably be found effc&ual for the purpofe. 

VOL. XIII. A A 
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Admitting thefc pofitions as data, we have in them 
a clue, I hope, for finding a more rational theory 
than many latterly promulged, or any, I believe, 
praftifed on different principles. 

Although it is obvious that plants on the furface, 
particularly thofe in any degree tap-rooted, fend- 
ing fuch roots down into the ftratum immediately 
below the track of the plough, mud there leave 
abundantly their decaying fibres, recrements, and 
taint, (the difperfmg of which is one of the two 
great motives for turning with ploughs, and opening 
to the air, the furface mould above it;) and although 
it is equally obvious that other recrements from fuch 
furface mould mud be carried down thereto by the 
percolation and wafhing of rains, probably for years 
or ages ; yet ft il 1 continues the aim oft univerfal 
mode of ploughing lands always at the fame depth ; 
while the fubjlratum, in equal and generally greater 
want of depuration, is precluded from its advantages, 
together with all thofe of fallowing in aeration, in- 
folation, &c. &c. ; and while, were not only fuch 
loaded ftratum, but even another of dead eanh under 
it, brought up by means of proper ploughs, the firlt, 
replete with vegetable earth, would at once difplay 
immediate fertility, and alfo eagerly attraft its prin- 
ciples from the atmofphere ; and the under ftratum 
of pure elementary earth, at firft, according to Sauffure, 
incapable of fo doing, might foon be furnifhed with 
an appropriate' power for the fame, by being reple* 
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niflied with vegetable and animal manures, and tfofice 
brought into intercourse with the atmofphem>. by , 
growing fuch vegetables aB would, through tb^ir 
tubular veffels as channels of conveyance, appear to 
be mod adequate to keeping it up ; particularly, po- 
tatoes, turnips, red clover, beans, &c. &c. 

It has been conje&urcd, that from improper ma- 
nagement during wet weather, v in time of 'hWveft, 
together with the depredations of birds and vermin, 
a fourth of the produce of the British lands is/bn 
an average, annually loft to the community j and if 
to thefe we add thofe of weeds in general;' and lofs - 
from a negleft of the row culture, (whereby not dnly 
in fubftuutjng thejn with bcttfcr f rbdu&s, but alfo as . 
thefe produ&s-would be greatly enlarged by a garden- 
like treatment,) we may moderately eftinftate; on a 
lofs in the whole of a third, if not more; and which 
obfervably prevailed during an exigence, when we 
could expend ten millions in a year for foreign corn, 
and ten millions more barely to keep our poor alive, 
without once adverting to the fubjed! 
, As, howeyer, from the perfeverancc of our wor- 
thy prefident, Sir Benjamin Hobhoufe, parliamentary 
fees have been fo far lowered, that the inclofure 
of our waftes now goes on in a way much more 
accelerated than had been ever fuffered before, and 
we have hopes that the matter begins to have more 
permanent hold on the attention of the human 
mind j we may begin to gather fomc ground too 

A A 2 
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fdf lttfjptt thtt f!(* iAhtaf tobefebj it may be direded 
ota prtadplW of fdendt and rsittbaality, will be aHb 
mort eddflftcntly attended to* 



Jbe/cription of a Splitting Plough. 

Th1» bftromeitt hiring been conftrttfted for 
various purpofes of fertifizatibn, now minis thart 
twteritjMhre years fiece* it wis aftertvaftk Employed 
by the inventor during fflaiyenfbing feafctis with 
conftant and unequivocal fwcefo A* dtf account of 
it, tdgether \frith that of a Land-roller, Were the canfe 
and intended themes of the prefem EAky* probably 
a mdtc cirtomftamial and fttiifeftory detail cannot 
be given of it thaa by meant of a fliott narration of 
its origin. 

, Coming into pdfeffiori, a little before the above 
period, of an extfcnfitfc kittbeb garden, hftVitig a finall 
declivity, and a large pond of water af ft (hort dis. 
tance above its level, the writer obfefvdd a fpot of 
fomeeiteht in the centre of it to be couftafltl? (locked 
with very luxuriant coltsfoot (tuffiVnp) only ; and 
that whatever was planted there, nothing £6uld (land 
in competition with it. He had alfo before, oft 
jnany occafions, obferved the gardener afcvtf to fink 
h'»« fpade in digging the fpot more tfritt about three 
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inches, bec*nfc f fprfoori}, of a fchftfttfiffi pf M or 
orangc^cplourcd earth, a ferruginous loam, that he 
always pronounced, " if fetched tip, would be/t^fa," 
The writer himfclf, taking the matfer into confer? 
ation, imipediately drove a drain along {he top of 
the garden, at a depth fu&cient to cyt off a fupply 
of water from the pond »bpf e if, and threw the 
faid orapgc-colourcd earth iaJO the fpro of celery 
beds, 4s reprefenfcd in the preceding feftioo, plate i, 
fig- 3t The bottoms of the jnwr?als 4, d % & weip 
jhen, jrfter a froft, thinly covered with feme raw 
(table dung; the ridges revcrfed ; wd the o$w-n?4f 
intervals where they ftpod were in like maqper, gftff 
9. firoft, covered with dgag. Succeeding frofo havipg 
gone through thefe fubfcqwet ridges, a little imb 
was then raked down on the dung in their intervals 
and the latter, at a proper feafpn, planted with 
a finglg row of potatoes along their centres* A? 
the plants came up wd advanced in their growth, 
earth WAS conffcntly given them from their ^join- 
ing ridges, till eirea new F*4gc$ were again formed 
on the lav intervals in bapkmg jh* m Kp. This plants 
were of a moft Igxw&pt c$ft, aad their produce if* 
bulbs jcnp«pft»s, |. * iq ^prppprflpn pf 183 &pkfc 
pf 24Q ppnods each, ta »a acre, 

The earth was afterwards dag vp, apd thoroughly 
mixed to a dwUc depjh, and eye? after conthujed 
abundantly produfyve of whatever fpecies were 
SQQU&Utft) tQ it J eurretft » pVtt«Jar d»TO fc«S» 
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it were of a more extended* length and diameter than 
any he had ever witneffed before ; infoamch that he 
thinks it may be prudent to forbear giving here 
their dhnenfions. 

Ruminating on fo unexpected an cfFeft, the ques- 
tion foon after naturally prefented itfelf, M -May not 
u the whole or at leaft the moll eligible parts of a 
farm partake, in a relative degrte, of the advan- 
tages thus difplayed in the garden?' 9 A plough 
was then immediately conftrufted for the purpofe, 
with timbers of oak, and which, now in being, is 
little the worfe for wear; nor has it been fince ne- 
ceffary to attempt therein any material emendation. 
From its eflfe&s early perceived, another of firailar 
conftruftion was the next year procured, and a fub- 
ftratum of upwards of five hundred acres, having 
been never before expofed to light, heat, froft, or 
air, (all great fertilizers,) was foon laid open to the 
'influences of them all ; and after a few years, though 
not equal to the garden, thereby greatly improved. 

Its firft effeft being, however, to bring into life 
as indefcribable a hod of enemies from feeds of 
'weeds (a depofit of years, indeed of ages) as ever 
refulted from liftleffnefs and inattention, it was found 
necefTary to confine the culture for a while to lands 
only intended for crops that might, during their 
growth, partake of ample, repeated, and effectual 
hoeing ; and which duly given, foon. exterminated 
the whole of their generations root and branch. 
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Even charlock, that almoft univcrfal favourite and 
natural production of the foil ^ as often termed, was no 
longer fuffercd to decorate the fields of barley in the 
fpring, frequently deftru&ive of near half the growing 
crop, and {hedding a (lock of feeds fufficient for at 
leaft twenty more fucceeding. For by the too general 
mode of ploughing always at the fame depth, and 
frequently without regard to an immenfe crop of the 
feeds of this depredator having been (bed in fuch 
fields before harveft, turning the whole in by an 
ill-timed autumnal fallow, if by a fucceeding one in 
the fpring the plough fliould bring up only one in 
five of the depofit (very probably not more) of thefe 
feeds, leaving four for as many fpring ploughings to 
come, their plants will foon, in golden trim, afford 
decoration quite fufficient, with the aid of a favour- 
ing declivity, for being feen at twenty miles diftance, 
and to add to the above depofit of four feeds fome 
hundreds more in their feafon ; and whence by a con- 
tinuance of the fyftcm might the flock continue to in- 
creafe, till vegetation would be even almoft at a (land. 
Should the writer be here thought too quaint in 
his account of charlock, he can only, after proper 
exceptions, appeal for judication to the colour 
yet obfervable, in the months of May and June, 
of barley fields at large, Refpeding the voracity 
of the plant in cngroffing all vegetable nutriment 
within its reach to itfelf, we need not probably 
appeal to any thing more than mere obfervation. 
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Virgil's ^ccQjint of it, of now near two thoufand 
yp V$ (JaqdMJgi is that it burps the land. And it 
opgju \o be uniyerfejljf knowq, thaj an experiwentalift, 
recently trying what would be the refuU of even 
hand-dewing a p&ultitqdinoqs crop of tbefc and 
other weeds from his corn, compared with an equ^l 
extent pot fo treated, he was more than amply repaid 
hi? expeqfe by the more abupdaqt crop itfelfkcm 
which they k\ad beeq taken. 

for the pnrpofe of firft divefling lands at tyrg<? of 
all ^eed$ an4 their feeds, for ages, more or left, 
locked up iq them; apd at the fame time moil ap- 
propriately ?dju(Hng and difpo&pg them for imbibing 
and retaining the prepared and abundant riches of 
the 3tmofphere, (the writer hayiqg qo idea of aught 
befides that can in the |eaft be compared with its 
operations;) is giyeq the fepfefentaticin of an inftru- 
xnent for turning up the fpil, n?ith the aid of fc or 
eight Jiprfes, to s*ny rcqqired depth, from fa tq 
eighteen inches, more or left, and throwing it intq 
ridge* in the forpi of celery beds iq a garden. 

It may here prpbably occur to the reader that 
there yc other ploughs apparently calculated for 
fimilar purpofes ; while it has not, however, been 
found that any of them ye effefiivc in /flitting ridges 
of great indefinite fixes *nd depth, aqd thereby ex- 
pofing the whole of a foil, two or three furrows deep, 
to light, fun, air, and frpft ; and thus completely 
disjoining their particles, to depurate and dived them 



of all taint, roots, and recrement*- of ^ptepedou 
plants ; to bring up and dpftroy feeds of weeds, t^ 
accumulation of ages ; tQ prepare the fubftratq, fpr 
afibciating (in conformity to Sauifure's difcovery hf^ 
lore related, p. 338) animal apd vegetable manures, 
and thereby, as the only practicable means, to makf 
then) jpin wi(h furfacc mould, and \\\\xs in future tq 
furpifb ap increafed power fpr colle&ing, a$ well as 
an enlarged recipient for containing, greater quantities 
qf vggefatfle pabuty fonftagtly preparing in and pre* 
cipitatipg ffpn} the atmofpherc. How often may 
lye tr^fe in s)n arable field $e foundation of fome 
ancient abode, patted over to and fro for age? by 
the plough, ^pfl aljpqft $*mys contiguous, a fpot of 
yrhilom garden grpunfl, pf fpperifljr and undimiuifl^4 
fertility, oply from \t% haying bpen, whep (b appro* 
priated, deeper dug, 1 nd its qq^qtity of mould fer- 
tilized by its intercourfe Vfiih the atmofphef c, having 
beep thereby increafed. 

There are many inftryments fty led double ploughs 
doubJc-brcafted ploughs, doubje-furrpvp plough** 
double moujd board plough?, &c. &c. (terms equally 
indefinite, inafmuch as they will eithpr of thpm a| 
properly apply to any other plough baying two (hares,) 
lyhile this, having iq a prior operation accurately 
difpofed a field in ridges of from three feet, with 
their intervals, to three feet and a half; by a fecopd, 
ip the mod complete manner fpltis and turns them 
into the former intervals j and thus forming new 
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ones intermediate, and thereby alternately expofing 
the whole of a fubftratum to the above-mentioned 
influences never laid open to them before, it has deriva- 
tively obtained the legitimate terra,y putting plough* 

It is alfo, by occafionally adapting an old narrowed 
{hare, equally well calculated for forming and clear- 
ing out water-furrows, and alfo pulverifing the in* 
tervals and earthing up rowed crops, viz. potatoes, 
cabbages, &c. &c. having the only permanent, ap- 
propriate, and effectual power probably yet feen for 
jointly elevating and expanding, and thence only 
adapting its mould-boards to any form required for 
fuch purpofes. 

As it is a matter of general and juft complaint, 
wherever fuperinduftions of different earths are had 
recourfe to for fertilization, as fands for clays, and, 
wee verfa, the heavier will, in a courfe of ycars> 
generally fubfide and feparate from the lighter, and 
form a (Iratum by itfelf at a depth indefinitely below 
the furface ; the plough here described is particularly 
calculated not only for fetching up fuch (Iratum, but 
in a lingular and mod complete manner re-mixing it 
with its fuperincumbent mould ; and when will re* 
commence an aftion in the mixture, even by the very 
work of its heavier part again fo fubfiding, probably 
not unfavourable to vegetation ; and which, before 
ts completion, will again, preparatory to its fallow 
:rop, (viz. turnips, potatoes, &c) be fo brought 
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up, and re-mixcd for the different appropriations of 
another routine. 

It may be naturally conje&ured that the fyftem of 
fallowing here recommended will ftand oppofed to 
Mr. Gregg's furface culture, now fo generally ap- 
proved ; it may properly, however, be underftood 
to be quite otherwife, and as fignally calculated for 
Supporting and promoting it. For as during the 
courfe of every routine, its conftituting and inter* 
mediate crops ought to be all different from each 
other ; fo will the roots and recrements of each (in- 
Head of being injurious) ferve as a pabulum and 
fupport of all the others throughout its continuance. 
When again, as preparatory to its fallow crop, our 
plough will fetch up, expofe, and thus divert the 
foil of them all: one of the two great motives for 
fallowing being to cleanfe the foil of whatever recre- 
ments any particular crop having eje&ed and thrown 
off as deleterious to its fpecies, are neceffarily left 
perdue in the foil ; but which, ^though poifon to 
the fpecies itfelf, will neverthelefs be probably found 
wholefome and nutritive* to moll or all others, 

* If, as afierted by the late di&erning Dr. Fordyce, plants feed 
on a mucilage formed by the roots of prior vegetables having de- 
cayed in foils, there will be found few particles in thofe where 
turnips may have been judicioufly cultivated, between which their 
filaments or capillary fibres will not have infinuated themfelves,and 
where neceflarily left, they muft afford fuch mucilage in great 
abundance. Thatthefe fibres often extend to four and even fix 
feet from the bulb, may be known by examining any lump of dung 
lying cafually thus diftantly fitoated from a large fingle turnip | 



though not in a}l cafes alike; papillary and legiu 
minous crops being univerfally known to be very 
fuperior as preparatives for culmiferous ones ; as ^rc 
alfp all broad-leaved plants, drawing in great qaeafure 
their fupport from the atmofphcrc, 

Figure I, Plate I, 

Is a plan or bird's-eye view of the plough in its 
work; wherein, fome time in autumn, a firft furrow 
{uppofed to have been formed and to lie under the 
ring a } at one end of the balance, fig. 2, and four 
horfes at length for heavy work fattened to fuch 
riqg, four more as a counterpoife are to be attached 
to the ring at b at the other ; when moving on iq 
parallel lines fix fpet apart, the plough will be drawq 
in a line three ' feet equidiftant between them, and 
turning a plinth towards the furrow firft formed oq 
the riglu hand, the latter will there meet one thrown 
out to the left in making it, and thus complete a 

•pd where no other can partake of it, the under fide of inch himpt 
being ufually covered by a tiflue or web of fuch roots, which, 
although from their minuteneis they will be fcarcely perceptible, 
wiUi however, from their numbers form a congeries or plexus almoft 
as clofe and white as a meet of unwritten paper ; and whence it. 
apparent the neceifity for (eparating, by both culture and manuring, 
the particles of foils preparatorily for turnips, for the general rami* 
ficatipQ and induction of their fibrous rpots, as, after its culture, the 
earth at comparatively no expenfe is made to enrich itfelf froa^ 
*he atmofphere. The matter, indeed, fpeafo for itfclf, and need* 
u> further comment or recommendation* 
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ridge. At thfc fame time turning another plinth td 
the left, to be met by one from the left-hand fide of 
the plough on its return, iti like manner trill be 
formed another ridge ; and thus the two teams con- 
tinuing to work alternately, one in the laft-made 
furrow, and the other on the unploughed land, will 
they at etery bout or return complete in parallel 
fines fix feet of ground, and confequently, in travelling 
a journey of eleven miles, four acres. Should ridges 
be required of larger fize, the rings of the balance 
may be adjufted appropriately in the holes nearer 
their ends, arid whereby, together with their inter* 
♦als, they may be extended to three feet and a half, 
or feven feet at a bout. To keep the teams at thert 
proper diftance (torn each other, a fpreadcr made 
from the handle of an old corn-rake, or other like- 
fized rod, of either fix feet or fix feet fix in length, 
may be tied with leather thongs to the bits of the 
fore-horfes' bridles; while the driver (otherwife 
conftantly walking between the two teams^ will have 
only to move in and out from jhem at land's ends. 

To defcribe a preceding operation in carrying 
improvement at once to its proper height; after 
the carlieft hard froft has fent k$ lacerating powers 
through the ridges, (r, r, r, fig 3,) and alfo to a 
good depth into the bottoms of their intervals {d,d,d 9 ) 
never expofed to froft, fun, or aerial influences 
before ; let them, thd intervals, receive a covering 
Of fome raw animal manure, vii. yard or ftabledung, 
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a la Sattjfure, (as I hope, with a view to confequences 
of the firft importance, I may be allowed to broach 
a new phrafe, and which I further hope may be. 
hereafter univerfally underftood, and where pra&i- 
cable, as univerfally and as prpperly applied.) Then, 
immediately, preparatory to a fecond, froft, let the 
fame number of horfes be. fattened to the fhorter 
balance, (fig. 4.) and proceeding to two adjoining 
intervals fplit every alternate ridge immediately be- 
tween them, and thereby throwing off a plinth on 
each fide of it into the intervals and upon the dung. 
The field thus gone over, let the horfes be again 
attached to the longer balance, (fig* 2.) and there- 
with moving along the alternate intervals, yet open, 
draw the plough between them, and fplit the reci- 
procate or remaining ridges left in the preceding 
operation ; when another hard froft having taken 
place, let dung, as before, cover the new-made inter- 
vals, and bufh-hurdlcs be drawn obliquely acrofs the 
ridges, barely to bury it with mould between them. 
With a view to a thorough extermination of what 
may be depended on, an unprecedented crop of 
weeds from a depot of feeds, for years and ages in 
accumulation, under the uniform track of former, 
ploughs, we will fuppofe the field defigncd for fome 
hoeing crop to be planted in rows, and ploughed 
between by the Tullian mode. If a clay, the drum- 
head, or fome other kind of cabbage, pay be moft 
-eligible} and if not too compaft and heavy, turnips 
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or potatoes. Suppofc the latter; and after the 
genial influence of fpring may have darted all the 
feeds near the fuperficies of the ridges and intervals 
within its power; let the bu(h- hurdles, about the 
beginning of March, be again drawn lengthways to 
remove them, and the early golden dun potatoe be 
fet accurately by line in rows along the intervals 
eight inches from each other, and the rows of courfe 
a yard apart. 

As the plants appear, and as foon as of a fufficicnt 
height, let them be hand-hoed, and afterwards re- 
peatedly horfe-hoed, as weather and other incidents 
may point out; taking care, however, when the 
plants are grown to a good height, and by as many 
operations as may be deemed neceffary, to bank up 
the rows with the fplitting plough, (one of lefs fize, 
and on the conftru&ion of the Bevcrdone plough, 
would be preferable,) having its mould-boards accu- 
rately adjuded, and the horfes moving tandem be- 
tween them. For this, as before obferved, thefe ploughs 
have lingular and appropriate powers of regulation. 

As with an eye thereto throughout the procefs, 
thefe early potatoes may be removed by the latter 
end of June, either the great Scotch cabbage, the 
broad Batterfea ditto, the Lapland, or the Swedilh 
turnip, may be brought immediately from a feed-bed, 
and, with a moral certainty of fuccefs in their growth, 
be made to fupply their places; the earth being io 
the bed date poffible to receive them. 



Were it not thai it Would require another drawing; 
of an appropriate plough fot finifliihg the procefs, 
I Would recommend the large red and white pied 
potatoe, or rather the black pomegranate ditto, (both 
late forts,) to be planted at the beginning of June 
between the rows of the golden dans ; as after being 
once hah d -hoed, the taking up the latter Would afford 
them a further tiftiefy irid effe&ual dreffing : to i 
complete performance of this work the new plough 
Would, however, be neceffary. By thus tiling the 
iiety earlieji and wry latejl potatoes only, the writer 
his obtained as complete crops of both in a feafon, 
as if the ground had been folely appropriated to 
Either of them. 

The proprietor, after having enjoyed for a while 
the probable effe&s of his induftry in the mod 
beautiful luxuriance of growth ever feen, will (till 
have in view the germination and deftruftion of 
Weeds, and further benefiting his new mould, (now 
rapabky & la Sauffure, of receiving it,) by expofure 
to the atmofphere, even in the taking up of his 
crop, (/. e. of golden duns alone ;) and which may 
be etpeditioufiy and effectually done, by removing 
the coulter from the fame inftruraent, and rtith four 
Jiorfcs in the manner before dire&ed for eight, 
opening the ridges alternately for the purpofe, and 
employing thirty or forty men, women, and children, 
to gather, feck, and carry off the crop. 



RefpecYing lands with a rabbly rock within font 
or five inches of the furface, (hould a renter of fuch, 
liable to be turned out at fix months notice, quaintly 
alk the writer, " if he would fcrioufly recommend 
w & la mode so sure for bis routine ?" He, the faid 
writer, could only quite as ferioufly inform him, that 
if he could poffibly think fo meanly of the renter's 
anderftanding as to regard it, he would have poor 
hopes indeed of his ever benefiting by recommendations 
if any kind. If the faid renter* with his landlord, 
in ferious council, may not be appreheniive of grofs 
trror in longer keeping each other at bay, and 
they will not both together more wifely, while in 
their power, put their fhoulders to the wheel of 
improYement's car ; why then the faid car mud 
remain in the fame Hough it has fot ages pad, and 
till fome wi/er generation may attend to common 
fenfe, and even lift it out.* 

• There has latterly, howeter, appeared fome glimmering cm*- 
aations of light in the cafe; fame trivial eflayings of rationality in 
cmoTing rubbly ftones near the furface from certain fields cannV 
juous to turnpike*roads, (being there an article of fale,) to a depth 
)f ten or twelve inches, more or lefs, and obtaining thereby a 
efficiency of ploughable matter, as a recipient or repofitory for 
inimal manures employed for gathering vegetable pabufa, from the 
ttmofphere ; and if legiflative interpofition could fomeway contrive 
:o countenance and extend the practice, (in China, or even near 
Edinburgh, it would not be long about,) it would fbon have the 
noft dtfirable effects, not only by increafing the neeeflary product* 
)f the earth, but alfo in perfecling the roads Wifely projected and 
)rofecuted (execution apart) by that power, for a facility of their 
emoval, together with all matters of commerce, from place to place. 

v#l. XIII. B B 
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With regard to mechanical practicability, (as the 
writer now confiders himfdf purely on mechanical 
ground*) he will at prefeat go no farther than to 

Poffibly from the lame refource new roads might in many fuch 
fituationa be judicioufly formed, by Ihortening diftances, winding 
hills, equalizing elevations, acclivities, flee. flee, in more eligilble 
directions ; and when in direct oppofition to the mode that at firft, 
from want of experience, abfurdly prevailed, all earth might be 
removed from their areas, and, ftones being brought for their for- 
mation, taken away in back carriage for further deepening the foil 
producing them. And whence fuch road, (being wifely built on 
a rock inftead of a land as at firft,) would, in defiance of winds and 
ftorms, endure comparatively for ever ; no ftones from prefltire of 
ponderous vehicles would then be fecn linking into earth below; no 
earth feen rifing from below to the top of the road between the 
ftones ; and both for the belt of all reaforis, no earth for either effect 
would there be found. The meafure would, in either cafe, be 
only conliftently following up what was fo wifely projected about 
fixty years lince, and wherein were found the means, and when 
commenced afyflera of intercourle throughout the empire, coo* 
venience, profperity, and wealth, that having fince gone on increa- 
ling to nearly the prefent period, begins now to menace a falling 
off, from vehicles of conveyance having become fo numerous, and 
fome of them fo heavy, that the roads (ink under them ; while in 
many diftricts the traveller is taxed to extortion, only to dilcharge 
the intereft of debts already incurred and regularly accumulating; 
and the reparationsof the roads are moft tyrannically impofed on its 
farmers, becaufe, foriboth, they have the convenience of horfes and 
carts,— carts, whole wheels in exigencies of the ftate (although its 
primum mobile) it has hitherto been cuftomary, and deemed political 
to clog; As, however, whatever refpect cuftom may have gained, 
or approval the meafure may have conciliated, the cart is ftill clearly 
feen herein before the horfes ; it will be right to hope, that it may 
ere long come under a more clofe and efficient examination ; 
that the pillar of ftate, let on its only proper and permanent bafe 
and agriculture* may regularly and majeftically rile to its jus 
and appofite height; nor any thing be afterwards feen to fall off 
or retrograde, that would therein have a tendency to oyff» 

♦urn it-i 



recommend to their ferious contemplation the poor 
man's garden, mentioned page 295 } and with rdped 
to the duties of an individual in the cafe, (as he 
coofiders this dot a place for defining true or faljt 
modefty,) he humbly hopes he may have difcharged 
thofe of one, in having htoached what has fince 
(howfoever improperly) taken the name of Mole* 
Plough;* which, among many other ufeful purpofes, 
was (more than thirty years fince) frequently em- 
ployed udder his own eye, with the aid of eight or 
ten horfes, more or Ids, in tearing up flaty rock 
Within from five to eight or ten inches of the furfaccj 
and which it not only did, but its (hare, (in the 
Society's repofitory,) properly fitted up, would be 
flill capable of doing with a facility and expedition 
incredible, he fears, were he to attempt the dc- 
fcription : and when the (tones were either darted 
away for any requifite purpofe, or broken (mall with 
hammers, and left to deepen the foil. 

As, however* without fomething practical too in 
What be has potted to the account of M. Sauffurc be 
brought forward in confirmation, the Whole of the 
above may be considered as vifionary, and hot more 
than his mere ipfe dixit; a fad of the day, in cor- 
roboration, may be here happily appealed to* A 
Gentleman in Wafwickfhire, to whom only at the 
commencement of the prefent year ( 1 9 1 3) the writer 
fent one of the fplitting ploughs under defcription* 

• See vol. xu of thtJocSety's Papcn, page x*6. 

* 1 2 
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flow informs him, that having therewith immediately 
turned up fourteen acres of an alluvial foil, impo* 
verifhed and filthy in the extreme, to twelve or 
fourteen inches depth, he gave it a proper drefling 
of manure, and in due feafon planted it with early 
potatoes ; which being carefully and vigilantly at- 
tended to during their growth, did full credit to 
the meafure, and were fold from sal* to 29I. ios» 
an acre in the ground, with a ftipulation that they 
fhould be taken out and carried off in time for intro- 
ducing in their room, from a provifional feed-bed, 
the Swedes turnip j and which having in due time 
taken place, and thefe being now in as great luxu- 
riauce of growth as they could poflibly have been 
had not the potatoes preceded them, competently 
proves that (the expenfes of the fets and their 
commitment apart) the whole of the potatoe crop 
was matter of clear profit, as all others of every 
defcription may be very impartially polled to the 
account of the fubfequent crop of turnips j and than 
which, as a feat altogether in improvement, agri- 
culture cannot probably at any time have boaftcd 
a greater. 

Where it may not be neceflary or prafticable to 
let the plough lower than to an inch or two under 
the track of the common plough, and to fetch up feeds 
of weeds cafually turned in by the latter; if prepa- 
ratory thereto a coat of dung be evenly diftributed 
over the furfacc before winter, it will in the ope- 
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ration be not only completely covered up in the 
middle of the ridges, bat be there mod advantage- 
oufly fituatcd for a tt rafting and imbibing from die 
atmofphere all the principles and properties of fer- 
tilization, precifely in the way before fpoken of for. 
collecting nitre; and when after a froft or two the 
ridges are fplit and revcrfed, the dung will in the 
z& be fo minutely divided and curioufly intermixed 
with the earth of the ridges, that it will be better to 
refer it to obfervation than to attempt to defcribc it: 
While, whatever fpecHkally the foil fo difpofed, may 
gather from the atmofphere, whether nitre or tho 
nitric acid only, carbon, oxygen, or ammonia, its 
complexion will be darkened thereby, and a property 
be acquired, whereby it will decompofe, and obtain 
from the dried atmofphere mi/hire (indifpenfable tQ 
vegetation J throughout the enfuing fummer. If tht 
foil be not of too light and hollow a fabric, and 
fpring corn (oats or barley) be committed thereto, 
it will be abfohitely neceflary that they be (own in 
drills, Cand that, to keep down fuperabounding weeds, 
their intervals be inceffantly hoed,) as their bulk 
will undoubtedly be fo enormous, that without a 
(lengthening of its draw, by giving it air in this 
mode near the ground, the crop will in every pro* 
bability be not only all down, but be fo entangled 
by winds from different points, that the mowing it 
will be attended with the greated difficulty and delay f 
The writer has bees repeatedly under a n^sffity of 
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giving 4s. an acre in thif ptfe ; when otherwise, as 
per cuftom of the day, the demand would have been 
only fourteen pence; nor, as an improvement hi 
culture, by a Jingle operation, will it rank at all be- 
hind that of the potatoe and turnip crops before 
mentioned. Should (tones be by thefe operations 
brought to the furface, they (hould be either imme- 
diately caned away for roads, drains, or boundaries, 
or induftrioufly broken fmall with hammers; when, 
if calcareous, they would attraft from the atmof- 
phere, and retain, the carbonic acid for the fupport 
of vegetation. 

Some efculent crop {hould be, however, always 
preferred in this cafe, as cabbages, carrots, turnips, 
potatoes, parfnips, &c; and care be taken never to 
commit feeds of wheat, unlefs the new earth may 
have lain expofed at Jeaft through a winter and 
fummer fcafon ; nor even then, till after a clover 
ley, would it in fomp foils be eligible. 

Figure %. The longer Balance. A term legiti. 
matply aflumed in lieu of a few of the vague incom- 
tnunicablp fynonyms hitherto employed; neither of 
which conveying more than a provincial or perhaps 
village idea, can be taore than matter of mere inanity 
to a general reader. The motive for the term 
balance may be perceived not only in its legitimacy, 
tut more fatisfaftorily, it is to be hopcd ? from a 
defcri ption of its ufe. Although others are em* 
cloyed in various ways on a {imilar principle, if \\ 
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in no wife improbable that many a proprietor qf 
horfes drawing at length, or in a team of four or 
more, one before another, may Jiave been fo for 
many years, without his once apprehending a matter 
neceflary to be univerfally known, viz. that of two 
horfes of apparently equal ftrcngth and difpoficion, 
one (hall exert a much greater, and in fpme in- 
stances nearly double force to that of the other, as 
long as they may be employed together ; and which 
may never be perceived, becaufe. the mode by which 
each contributes his (hare i$ as obfeure as that of the 
milk of certain cows in a dairy promifcuoufly mixed 
with that of others, contributing nothing to a given 
weight of cheefe } and which was not long fincc dif. 
covered by that learned, ufeful, and peglefted friend 
of man, the late Dr. Anderfon ; who exhibited 
proofs that the produce of the lafteals of fome of 
thefe animals will abound with more, fome with lefs, 
and that that of others may not contain a particle of, 
cafeous or coagulable matter, or what contributes to 
the fubftance of cheefe.. The different exertions of 
the two horfes (probably confiding in great meafure 
in habit, and acquired when 6rft brought into har- 
nefs) does not terminate in the mere immediate defect 
of either j as the confequences of the deceit being 
impofed on the other morehoneft,ufeful, and valuable 
animal, may probably fend hift carcafe by fo much 
the fooner ta the kennel ; while that of (he other, 
covered with a fleck and gloffy Hun* will remain an 
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ernament to the team, and ready for a repetition of 
the performance on fomc other. 

However, as it might not be thought eligible to 
prefer descendants from a eow whofe milk would 
not make cheefe, it might not be lefs impolitic to 
efteem the breed of a horfe from the above eaufe 
fleek of Jkin, in preference to that of one difpofed 
to lean againft the collar ; and as an effcft of a due 
regard to blood in the animals is exemplified in our 
coaches, that were ufed to require three days before 
they could reach London from hence, and which 
now twirl up within twelve or fourteen hours, it 
might not be too foon would breeders begin to think 
of preferring the offspring of progenitors of the cart 
kind of horfe, whofe fhoulders, as above, will have 
the ftrongeft affinity to the collar : In Suffolk, we 
are told, a due regard is (hewn to it ; and we hope 
;m idea of its neceffity will foon become general. 

The pofltion admitted of a difference in the exer. 
tions and habits of thefe animals, a propriety will be 
feen in working colts, at lead till their habits arc 
confirmed, always in pairs} ^s each being fattened 
at the end of a balance at an equal diftancc with the 
other from its centre, it will be irapoffible for either 
to draw a ppund more than its fellow ; and as all of 
the fpecies, even the mpft deceitful, have an avcrfion 
to being drawn backwards, and sp this, when any 
two arp fo harneffed, will be a necef&ry confequenee 
V>th either, in the aft of the other moving forward*, 
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they will herein generally urge, each other on to i 
fore of maximum pace, and which, cater is paribus % . 
will be in raoft cafes greater than that of four moving 
tandem, or one behind another ; whilft a babH thus 
early acquired will be in a great degree continued 
through life. . Herein too very fupcrior power may 
be obtained, by each horfe having its feparate balance 
in the fame way, adapting itfclf to the alternate ad- 
vance of Us different fhoulders; while, however, 
as in inftances where balances already applied for 
this purpofe are frequently not adequately appre- 
ciated, and as * description of their advantages, 
together with thofe of an appropriate harnefs, would 
require a length too extended for an eflay already 
protra&ed, the topic may be refcrved for fomc future 
day ; and when fo interefting and defcrving a fubje& 
may, it is hoped, have fome little juftice done to it, and 
poffibly fome few remedies be brought forward for 
its prefent glaring defefts. Still, however, in mercy 
to the bleeding (boulders of the wheel-horfes of a 
coach and four, it may not be amifs, before we leave 
the fubjed, to contrail them with the found ones of 
the fore horfes, entire from the ufe oftbefe balances; 
and with a view (appealing to humanity) to fufpend, 
if poffible, the approaching barbarous falhion of 
fubjefting the fore horfes to fimilar torture by a 
difcontinuance of thefc balances, rather than to at* 
tempt an emendation, howfoever eafily obtained* for 
the backward ones!] 
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The well-known and indeed natural inattention of 
people generally employed in field culture, when often 
and neceflarily moving from one procefs therein to 
another, in frequently leaving detached pans <rf 
harneft on the moft diftant fide of a farm, is foch as 
will 9 it is prcfumed, induce every fra&ieal farmer 
to wifh for fome reformation in its conftru&kra : 
and from whence it may not be improper to inti- 
mate, that the peculiarities of the above-mentioned 
harnefs confift in a power, from merely unhooking 
and hooking its crooks, for its being at all times 
inftantaneoufly detached from, and immediately at- 
tached to y any and every inftrnment, vehicle, or 
machine in ufe, without a pqfftbilitj for any part 
neceffary to either being left elfewbere* or feparated 
from the whole; and while it alfo, in all cafes, 
affords much cafe and great accefion of power to 
animals drawing by an elevated line of tra&ion, i. #• 
all machinery ufed in field culture* 

Fig. 4. A fhort balance neceflary for fitting 
the ridges meafured out by the longer one in the 
prior operation, and to which the holies being at* 
tached as before to the latter, will each team find 
a roomy path in any two adjoining furrows, while 
the plough behind mW/flit the ridge between them. 
They are, however, on their return, to leave the 
^joining ridge untouched, and thus fplitting every 
alternate one, to 'proceed through the field; and 
*hen attaching the horfes to the loogor balance," 
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thfey may return and fplit the ndget left before ; and 
whereby, in this operation ?Hb, they will all haw 
open broad paths to walk in, and without treading 
down again the earth turned tip to froft, fun, and 
air ; and which, after the procefs, will be left wholly 
fo, in the completed and moft dTdfiualof aH fallow* 
tags hitherto known, . 

Fig. 5. A profile, or fideVtew of the plough, at 
fcen in the wprk of fplitting the ridgss formed by 
it in a prior operation $ and from which the inftru- 
ment (confidered to excel therein) derives its proper 
diftindion and legitimate term, Spi-ittino-Plouoh, 
In this operation the wheels, as fcen in the figure, 
are let down by means of the regulations at e 9 c,fig. 7^ 
to the fub-furfaceor bottoms of the farrows </, d> 
fig. 3, between the intermediate ridges, and to a 
level with the bottom of its. (hare ; and while in 
fplitting thofe ridges, it forms new ones on the for* 
face of their intervals, where for a while thefc had 
remained open, and for the firft time expofed to the 
benefits of air, fun, froft, and light, and whereby, at 
the only pofliblc means the writer has an idea of, 
the other half of the fub-furface where the former 
ridges flood, and never expofed before, will be in 
like manner laid open for the benefits of the at* 
mofphere. 

In the firft formation of the ridges, while the fharc 
works at its proper depth btk%p 9 the wheels with their 
frame ate io raifed at to move on the upfn forface, 
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as at the line/, fig. 5 ; and are there fattened at die 
regulations 1, e 9 fig. 7, while the trail g, figures 1 
and 5, connected by a joint to a crofs-bar of its 
regulators k 9 k 9 fig. 7, will remain to be afterwards 
and feparately adjufted ; the fore end of the traitor 
b 9 fig* 5 9 being alfo fattened to the fame crofs-bar : 
In the plate, the (lock of the wheel is reprefented 
as being tranfparent for difplaying them. The line 
i 9 fig. 5, reprefents the tops of the ridges 1, c 9 fig. 3. 

Fig. 6. Two curved or fweep bars /, /, riveted 
to the infides of the mould-boards. They are (truck 
from the centres of motion of the latter, at the 
backward ends of the two elevated fides of the 
(hare; whilft another curved bar m 9 of fimilar 
radius, riveted to the hind part of the (hare, its 
receiver n takes in the two former at running mor- 
tices at its two ends, and the latter at one in the 
middle; where they are adjufted, and fattened by 
three fmall pins, tied with leather thongs. 

In the peculiar mode of fattening, with fmall (crews 
and nuts, the mould-boards to the (hare, confitts the 
deftderatum of giving them any requifite degree of 
either elevation or expanfion j and by which they 
may be inttantly adjufted to any point, for earthing 
up rows of corn or efculents of every kind ; and 
which power is obtained by giving the (hare at its 
points of connection with thefe boards an elevation 
(midway between vertical and horizontal): of firtf* 
five degrees 9 and whereby the boards will torn thcreoa 



With fnfficieni cffcft, either in an horizontal or per- 
pendicular dire&ion,andconfequently to any requifite 
point between them. 

Fig. 7. The front of the fore carriage of the 
plough : which will probably need no further de- 
fcription than what may relate to the adapting its 
wheels to any required breadth of interval between 
ridges of land, or rows of corn or efculents ; and 
which is done with much facility by fhifting the 
waflicrs on their axle to either fide of the wheels, 
whereby may be obtained any graduated breadth, 
from feventeen to thirty-one inches ; generally of 
fevemeen inches for forming ridges, and thirty-onc 
for fplitting them. 



Defcription of a divided Land-Roller, Kc. 



Figure 1 , Plate 2, is a profile or fide view of a 
jointed land-roller ; preparatory to a defcription of 
which it may not be more than properly methodical 
to enquire, what are the determinate operations of 
rollers ; and for v/hzx fpecific purpofes are or ought 
they to be employed ? 

Herein I fear the evidence of the vifual powers 
only has been hitherto confulted, while that from 
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fpeculative enquiry or deliberate inveftigation (as in 
the cafe of almoft the whole of oar agricultural 
machinery) has prepoftcroufly not beeu thought nc- 
cefTary to be called in, or even worthy of being 
attended to. 

Our late exigencies, however, calling for a more 
ferious attention to fuch matters ; as the enquiries 
are not more than rational, anfwers to them of courfe 
ought not to be Ufs\ and which readily prefent 
themfelves under the following heads. 

Firft, the rcquifitc, obvious, and certain efFe&s of 
rollers on tillage lands, preparatory to a commitment 
of feeds thereto for fructification, is to break down, 
where neceffary, and to reduce their clods to a (late 
of comminution mod fitly adapted to the progrefs of 
the tender fibres of their plants. While, under the 

Second head,- after feeds may have been fown, 
thdr application is intended, by again breaking down 
clods, and fmoothing the furface of the foil, to 
prepare it for fubfequent operations of the fcythe 
and harvcft rake ; and further fo to comprefs and 
bring into nearer proximity its loofened particles, 
(previoufly feparated for the famification of foots;) 
as to prevent aridity, or their becoming too dry 
from an admiffion of external aifr 

With refpett, in the firft cafe, viz. to the break- 
ing of clods preparatory to lowing,- the evidence of 
fight may be fafficient for decffion ; while tinder the 
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Second head, viz. the breaking them down, and 
(inoothing the furface after (owing, preparatory to 
the operation of the fcythe, &c. involves matter of 
a more abftrufe nature, and of real though not a* 
vifible intereft ; and which to elicit may require fbme 
little further inveftigation. 

From what, however, is apparent in the cafe, the 
mod inattentive will probably allow that the foil, 
having received its feeds, may in one inftance be fo 
clofely comprefled by the a&ion of a too heavy roller, 
as to render it impof&ble for the minute and delicate 
fibres of plants to ramify, or in any way infinuate 
themfelves between its particles in fearch of food ; 
and in another \ that if a roller be too light ; the 
particles of ah arid and loofe earth will not, by its 
prcflure, be brought near enough together to keep 
out external air from their tender radicles and fibres ; 
while its confequences, not fo generally underftood 
as they ought, will be often feen in a fickly ftate of 
the plants, and particularly fo with thofe of barley, 
if, at the time the parent grain becomes exhaufted of 
its milky nutriment, their roots may not have ob- 
tained fufficient hold on the foil. At this period 
(aptly termed their weaning) fuch roots become arid 
and parched, analogous to what the animal inteftines 
(to which they are frequently and juftly compared) 
would partake of in a fimilar ficuation, and their 
foliage will turn either of a white or yellow colour, 
and frequently di&ppear. 
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As an example of the effeft of a too great preffure, 
an anceftor of the writer, in an occupation of more 
than two thoufand acres of land, waited, on a certain 
occafion, through the whole of a fpring fowing, for 
the coming home of a new wooden roller : it at lad 
however arrived, full of fap, of large dimenfions,. 
and neceffarily of a ponderous weight ; it was never- 
thelefs hurried over the whole of the newly-fown 
land; and which having accidentally, and prior to 
the operation, imbibed from the atmofphere more 
moifturc than was congenial to it ; the whole of the 
crop was thereby nearly loft, or, however, while 
thofe of the vicinity were fuperabundant in produce, 
this, from the weight of the roller and confequent 
denfityof the foil it had pafled over, was at the con- 
tamination of harveft of a very inferior caft. 

As from hence it is evident, that by the operations 
of rollers on newly-fown lands, thefe may, to the 
great injury of their produce, be cither too lightly or 
too clofely compreffed, and that the external air being 
thereby too much or too little excluded, the roots 
and fibres of plants will, in either cafe, be obftruded 
or retarded in their fearch for food } it is neceflarily 
deducible, that in the operations of rollers of eight, 
jiine, or ten feet of inflexible length, b$th thefe defefls* 
with their inevitable confequences, mufi be particu- 
larly involved - f and which, howfocver new the idea, 
night in frequent inftances, by means of a little of 
hat fhy unwilling thing qttention, be feen in the 
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cleared light, and be afterwards as candidly and 
univerfally acknowledged. 

While the generality of our agricultures arc covet- 
ing extreme length in thefc inftruments, little are they 
aware that they incur lofs thereby, not the lefs certain 
for being unperceived. Would any one, having 
never before considered the fubjeft, when walking 
over his newly-fown lands, be curious enough to 
take in his hand a ftraight inflexible rod, of the 
^ength of h\s flraigbt inflexible roller^ he would foon 
perceive, by applying it to the inequalities on their 
fur faces, that his roller having pafied over, and 
reduced them to that beautiful level convenient for 
the fey the, it mud frequently therein have fufpended 
the whole of its weight on their prominences, and 
which fuppofed before the operation to have been 
only fix inches deep in. mould, have beaten them 
down to three of thofe inches, (in either cafe more 
or lefs,) in order to have come barely in contad with 
the furfaces of their cavities or hollows : and thus, 
by only looking through the right end of his pea- 
fpeltive, would he clearly difcern that his old un- 
fufpe&ed friend, the roller, had ever, in fmoothing 
an uneven furface, deceived and involved him in 
certain though indeterminate lofs, by including in 
its operations both the extremes of a too little and 
too great prefiure, with their certain and unavoidable 
confequences, as in the above preliminary defcribed* 
In figure 3, plate 2, will be feen its demonftration; 

vol. xiii. c a 
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where, f6r convenience of calculation, the length of 
a roller is fuppofed to be equal to that of the diagram, 
viz. ten feet fix inches, being juft three times that 
of each of the divifions of the one here recom- 
mended. The two parallel limes (a, a 9 ) feen under 
the profile (fig. i) of the latter, reprefenting a depth 
of mould of fix inches in a newly-fown field, and the 
included fegment or crooked line (b) running from 
end to end, a hollow <?r cavity thereon of only 
three inches, (and which, without the application of 
the rod, the experimenter would be little aware of,) 
it will be evident that the roller, in having pafifed 
over and levelled the. plot, by barely touching its 
furface at c in the middle, mufi at each end at d, d* 
have beaten down the fix inches of mould to three 
inches only in thicknefs, as at g, £; and confequendy 
have fo fqueezed its particles together, as almoft to 
have excluded the agency of air, although indifpen. 
fable to vegetation ; as, were it completely {hut out, 
the feeds would not even germinate or fprout ; and 
which may be eafily proved by corking fomc of them 
with moid earth in a fmall glafs phial: while, if the 
operation had been deemed neceflary to keep out 
drought, malting, &c. the mould under the middle 
of the roller muft have been wholly deprived of its 
aid ; and in which problem is feen a difplay of the 
principle, as, more or lefs, in continued aft> to the 
great and certain, though unperccived, retardation 
of the proceffes of vegetation. And which, howfo* 
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ever, never before apprehended by our experimenting 
friend, whether of two, three, or fourfcore years of 
age, unlcfs we could fuppofe him difclaiming the 
nfe of his eyes, he inuft, neceffarily, from the beft 
of all reafons, perceive, viz. the impoffibility of his 
doing otherwife. 

Now, if inftead of ten feet fix inches had his 
roller been only three feet fix, as from e to/ in the 
diagram, (the length of each of our two divifions,) 
the depreflion of the fame fegment under the middle 
of it, inftead of three entire inches would not have 
been half a Jingle one, as feen at more than two and 
a half above c ; a difference totally unworthy of 
notice. — Indeed the whole of this developement 
would be perfe&ly unneceffary with any attentive 
perfon walking behind the divided roller when in its 
work y as he would perceive it conftamly adapting 
itfelf to every inequality of furface, and howfoever 
irregular, giving it a degree of preffure fufficiently 
equal in all its parts for every purpofe. 

And here, whilft on the fubjeft of attention, would 
I beg to recommend to the regard of our experi- 
menter, the error in a pra&ice but too general, of 
cafually, and without difcrimination, rolling fpring 
crops, when tender plants from grafs feeds ufually 
accompanying them may be juft rifing above ground 
and when a clod not bigger than a walnut may crufli 
half a fcore of them to death. The operation ought 

cog 
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by all means, if pra&icable, to take place before the 
plants make their appearance. 

Applied on meadow or pafture grounds, when 
hayned up for mowing, our jointed roller has been 
found equally cffc&ive and beneficial ; and in beating 
down their worm-cafts fuperior to others ; as rollers 
of greater length coming at thofe only on their 
prominences, leave enough in their hollows, when 
hardened by fummer heat, to conftantly deprive the 
fcythe of its edge ; and whereby the lofs of weight 
in the hay crop will be trivial, compared with that 
in the grafs not having been cut clofely down to the 
furface, and which has been repeatedly proved by 
experiments made for the purpofe. Indeed the po- 
sition will want no proof with a perfon aware of the 
neceffity of keeping chfely fed Peacey's perennial rye- 
grafs, and while he obferves how it immediately 
fprouts out on every fide in confequence. 

Jointed rollers have been frequently produced by 
others ; but wherein their refpedive authors, aiming 
at improvement, have almoft totally miffed their 
mark in having given them a whole inflexible axle, 
whofe effeft in operation muft in all cafes, but that 
of turning at land's ends, be tantamount to that of a 
continuity in the roller itfelf. The improvement, 
however, for this alone, is fufficient to juftify the 
meafure ; as the depredations frequently committed 
there on fpring corn and its attendant grafies, by 
long undivided rollers, are fuch as their proprietors 
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would never quietly witncfs, were they confcious of 
a means of prevention. This power our flexible 
roller in an eminent degree poffcffing, together with 
that of inftantaneoufly adapting itfelf in all cafes to 
every alteratiSn of furface ; it with equal facility 
conforms to any direction in its work, whether longi- 
tudinal, acrofs, oblique, or fpirally, ring within ring, 
around the field. 

Its very superior though unforcfeen effeft to long 
continued rollers of equal weight, in reducing clods 
on tillage lands, affords alfo an indelible proof of 
its more general and uniform preffure. 

At a in the fame profile is reprefented a footftali 
for the driver to (land on, while guiding with hit 
whip and reins a pair of horfes in the (hafts. In this 
fituation the two horfes, with their roller, although 
equivalent in point of breadth to only three, drawing 
in one ten feet and a half long, will however be 
much more expeditious in their work individually, 
from the difpofuion in all of the fpecies, when at- 
tached to balances fwaying behind them, to urge 
each other on, through an averfion to being drawn 
backwards. The vis inertia in the motion of the 
roller itfelf, when excited or fet going, gives it alfo 
additional celerity. The fame property, however, 
till that motion is obtained, giving it alfo equal 
retardation ; and as in operating on land covered 
with large hard clods, fuch impulfe is fucceflively 
and continually interrupted, the bending of the in* 
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ftrument is in this cafe found corrclatively retardant 
to the moving power ; and which is one caufe of its 
fuperior efficacy in breaking fuch clods ; it will, 
therefore, be a horfe very advantageoufly employed, 
if one be attached for the purpofe to the middle 
(haft before the other two, and additional weight be 
applied, both on the footftal and alfo on the frame. 

From a fqueamifti averfion to being dabbed coach* 
men, it has been found that boys have fometimes a 
diflikc to mount on this footftal ; it muft be always, 
however, peremptorily infifted on, as well with a 
view to their driving with much greater accuracy 
and eafe to themfelves, as to prefcrve a balance in 
the weight of the rollers ; the outward ends of the 
latter being neceflarily in their formation fomewhat 
thicker and heavier than the inner ones, and as alfo 
the weight of the frame is in great meafure fufpended 
on thofe outward ends. If the driver be not matde 
to ride, a fack with earth in it, or fomc other matter 
at lead equal to him in weight, fhould be affixed on 
the footftal in his room. 

Fig. i is a geometrical plan of the rollers; wherein 
is more diftinftly fcen the footftal a ; its two uprights 
b, b 9 and atranfom or crofs-piece r, with an iron femi- 
circular ring fcrewed to the latter ; within which the 
driver (landing ere&, he will have the whole of his 
work in diftinft view before him, and while he will 
be thereby effe&ually prevented from falling on either 
fide. The footftal has alfo edge-boards, about three 
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in height, fattened round it, to keep his feet 
from flipping. 

dj d, two end rings of a common balance ; the 
neceflky for which, in mod cafes of draft, has, at 
page 362, been already in fome meafure (hewn. 
The rings only are feen in the plate, as the balance 
is obfeured by the fore tranfom of the frame; it will, 
however, it is prcfumed, be eafily underftood from 
part of an appropriate harnefs, alluded to at p. 365, 
being exhibited for the purpofe ; and as the mode 
of attaching it to the centre of the frame is alfo feen 
in fig. 1. 

Figures 4 and 5 reprefent the extent given the 
rollers for rifing and finking, in adapting themfclves 
to the form of the furface. At fig. 5 is feen an 
appearance of a defeft in the rollers, when thus 
depreffed, feparating at bottom 5 inftead of which it 
however involves an excellence; as it feldom accrues 
but when moving longitudinally, they dip into fome 
Furrow where preflure is not necefTary ; and as, in 
zonfequence, the feparate rollers come into contafl 
when palling along the top of a ridge, as feen at 
6g. 4, where fuch preflure is particularly required. 

Figures 6, 7, and 8, are different reprefentations, 
!>f the joint of the two axles palling through the 
rollers, and with a view to perfpicuity, on an en- 
arged fcale of inches adjoining. 

Fig. 6, the joint, as feen from behind; the blank 
e&ion a, a, being that of a flat bar of iron pafllng 
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between the roller*, and receiving the hooked ends 

of the two axles, one with checks embracing a tongue 

of the other ; a profile of the bar is feen at d, fig. i . 

Fig. 7 difplays the joint, as feen endwifej and, 

Fig. 8, a plan, or bird's-eye view of it. 

L. TUGWELL. 
Bath, Oft. 12, 1813. 



P. S. The above roller being formed of caft iron, 
may be confidered as of almofh endlefs duration ; 
however, although it is intended to give out, ere 
long, ploughs and other machinery calculated for a 
more perfeft culture of the earth, of the fame in- 
flexible material, dill fuch duration refpe&ing it 
may be properly undcrftood as a very trivial recom- 
mendation, compared with that of its being unalter- 
able, and confequently ever throughout its lengthened 
duration executing its various operations in the firft 
ftyle of excellence, and at the lead poffible expence. 

ERRATA IN THE FOREGOING ESSAY. 



Page 300, 1. 28, after here infert a comma, 

307, 1. 2, for dwelt read dwelt on. 

308, 1. s* dele mere; and 1. 6, for more read mere. 
33&* 1 3» f° r imperceptible read perceptible. 

352, I. \ ox papillary read papilionaceous. 
358, 1. 34, after examination inicttsnd. 
1. 36, dele and. 
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[The foregoing Eflay was penned laft year. This remark may 
tend to reconcile the reader to fome ideas be may meet with, that 
may not be applicable to the more propitious period which the 
return of the bleffing of peace has put us in po/Teffion of. To 
have made a fuitable alteration in every inftance would have deranged 
too much the author's arguments, which are, however, not wholly 
altered by the happy change of circumftances. Every difcerning 
and candid reader will be enabled to difcover, and duly to appre- 
ciate, the difference occafioned by the times* 

It may be thought by fome readers that the Eflay is too 
diverfified, and extended to an improper length. The Com- 
mittee wiftied it had been fhorter. With this view, the Author 
was refpeclfully rcquefted to revife it, and make fome confiderable 
abridgments: but he repeatedly declared he could not do fo 
without injuring the coherence of the topics, and weakening the 
effect of the whole. It was alfo found more difficult for another 
hand to fhorten the periods, and alter the peculiarities of the ftyle, 
to the author's fatisfa&ion. The Committee confidered the piece 
as containing too much agricultural knowledge and ufeful informa- 
tion to be withholden : they therefore determined to let it go to 
the prefs in its native drefs, not doubtiug but the worthy author's 
laborious endeavours would be received with due candour. They 
prefume alfo, that the many excellent practical hints and ftatements. 
however unmethodically arranged, will compenfate for the moft 
patient attention of the agricultural reader.-— -Ed.] 
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Article XIX. 



Report of the Committee for inspecting Swedish 
and other Turnips, in Claim of Premiums of 
fered by the Bath and West of England Society. 



WE waited on Mr. Bennett on the day of his 
own appointment, viz. the 25th of March, 
to infpeft his turnip crops, and proceeded with his 
fervants firfl to the field of drilled Swedes, confiding 
of about eighteen acres. We were prepared to fee 
this valuable root, the Ruta Baga, cultivated in a 
fuperior ftije, and in this we were not difappointed ; 
the practical knowledge of our worthy prefident* i* 
too well known to need any comment of ours. On 
weighing the bulbs, we found the average acreable 
produce to amount to 38 tons 13 cwt. 64lbs.; thefe 
were growing at Pyt-Houfe Farm, in the higheft 
(late of cultivation, and fcarce a weed to be feen. 
We then rode to look over the crop of drilled 
purple Norfolk turnips, of about fourteen acres, 
growing at Berwick Farm; and work better done, 
or where /kill was difplayed in the cultivation, wc 

• Of the WUtfhire Agricultural Society. 
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hare never witneffed* The convi&ioo on our minds 
at the time was, that if the weight of the crop 
equalled that fixed on in your Premium Book to 
entitle the claimant to the premium, there was fuf- 
ficient merit to award the fame. This, however, 
was immediately afterwards afcertained by aftual 
weighing, and proved to amount to 3 1 tons 1 cwt. 
2 qrs. 24 lbs. per acre. Under the drill fyftem, 
the turnips will always be more equal in fizc and 
weight, in confequence of the correft diftribution of 
the manure, and the more equal diftance at which 
the plants (land than when fown broadcaft. 

Thinking that Mr. Bennett's general farming 
fyftem, if dated by himfelf, might be acceptable to 
your Society, we made to him the requeft, which 
he has politely complied with, and you have hit 
letter annexed. 

THOMAS TANNER. 
JOHN GABY. 
JOHN GRANT, 

Urcbfont, 2$tb March, 1814, 
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Article XX. 

A Letter from John Benett, esq; on his 

Mode of Farming. 

[AddrdTed to the Superintending Committee.] 

Pyt Houfe, March 28, 18 14. 
Gentlemen, 

IN compliance with your requeft, I now give you 
an account of my general farming fyftcm. I 
have two farms in my own occupation, one at Pyt- 
Houfe, the other at Berwick. The foil of my hill 
land at Pyt-Houfe is a fandy loam, on a fubfoil of 
freeflone ; this is fo wn in four fields. 1 ft, wheat, 
sd, Swedifh turnips ; 3d, barley; 4th, half the field 
clover, and the other half forward turnips. My 
wheat, therefore, always follows the broad clover 
and turnips ; which turnips are either drawn and 
taken into the flails for cattle, or fed with fheep on 
the fame land where grown, as they may be wanted. 
A great deal of my clover is always carted green to 
the flails. On this fyftem, fuppofing a farm to con- 
tain one hundred acres of arable land, it will be 
fown with 25 acres of wheat, 25 acres of Swedifh 
turnips, 25 acres of barley, ia^ acres of broad clover, 
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and 1*4- acl> cs of forward turnips. By changing 
the clover and turnips alternately, thefe crops wiU 
only come once each in eight years, which will al- 
mod infure a good crop of clover. The principal 
obje&ion to this plan is, that the turnips come too 
often. In anfwer to this I can only fay, that though 
I am aware that turnips love frefh land as well as 
any other plant, yet I have been able to grow ex- 
cellent crops without having varied my fyftem for 
many years. 1 ufe about two-thirds of my turnips 
grown on my farms at Pyt-Houfe in ftall-feeding of 
cattle, which hasof late returned a confiderable profit; 
and the great quantity of dung by this means pro- 
duced, mud reproduce turnips, if properly applied* 
My vale farm at Pyt-Houfe 1 alfo manage 
in a four-field fyftem, the foil of which is a fandy 
loam, on a fub-foil of clay, together with beds of 
gravel above the clay in fpots, confequently fubjeft 
to f prings ; but thefe are taken off by under-drain- 
ing. The firft year I plant wheat ; fecond, turnips; 
third, oats ; fourth, one half of the field after oats 
broad clover, one quarter beans, and one quarter 
vetches. Wheat always follows the clover, beans, 
and vetches. Clover, by changing with the beans 
and vetches, comes but once in eight years. Beans 
and vetches, by changing with each other, come to be 
planted on the fame land but once each in fixteen years. 
I mud obferve, that on thefe farms I have fufficicnt 
meadow land to grow as much hay as I want. 
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My Berwick farm is of a very different de- 
icription from either of the afore-mentioned : its 
fituation is on the Wiltlhire downs, of a flinty foil, 
with a fub-foil of chalk, and has always been con- 
fidered as bad turnip land. This farm I fow in five 
fields. Its routine is, firft year, wheat ; fecond, about 
nine-tenths turnips, one-tenth winter vetches to foil 
oxen ; third, barley ; fourth, grafs for hay ; fifth, 
half the field old grafs, to be fpring-fed by (heep ; 
the other half winter-fallowed, and fown in equal 
parts at the proper feafon with fpring vetches and 
autumn turnips, both to be fed with my young 
fheep. I fow one half of my grafs field with broad 
clover, mixed with a very little ray-grafs ; the re- 
maining half with hop and ray, and a little Dutch 
clover. By thus changing my feeds, the land is 
never tired of either. Half of my old field in pre- 
paration for wheat gets a winter fallow ; and that 
part of the fallow which is not fown to turnips or 
vetches, takes the (heep-fold as foon as it leaves the 
barley land. The other part of the old field is 
broken up in June, by what is with us called rafter- 
ing or half-ploughing : and as the fheep-fold goes 
twice over it, I plough it clean before the laft fold- 
ing, by which the flieep dung is kept on the top of 
the ground; and as I drill my wheat, the dung is 
harrowed in with the feed. This farm I have oc- 
cupied only three years, and it is now in good 
condition, being free from weeds and well manured. 



I will now return^ and (late to you the whole pro* 
cefs attended to in the cultivation of my turnips, 
I fallow my wheat dabbles as deep as the foil will 
admit of before Chriftraas, and can all the dung 
from my yards, as faft as it accumulates, into the 
fields, and ftack it in large heaps, in readinefs for 
my turnips. As early as the land will work in the 
fpring, the fallows are run back, and harrowed down 
fine: thefe operations (hould be done in dry weather. 
It is then ploughed by a fwing plough (it cannot 
be done by a two-wheel plough) into fingle boat- 
ridges, twenty-feven inches from centre to centre of 
each ridge. The dung is then caned on the ground; 
to the amount, as near as I can afecrtain, of twelve 
two-ox cart-loads per acre. My carts meafure 4 
feet 6 inches by 3 feet 9 inches, and 16 inches high; 
befides fix fuch boards at the fide, and are filled as 
high as they will bear. The dung is fpread by 
women or girls in the intervals between the ridges, 
and the ridges are immediately fplit by the plough, 
and the dung covered up: by this operation a ridge 
is formed exadly over the dung. The feed is then 
drilled by a double drill, which is drawn by one 
horfe or ox, and depofits the feed immediately over 
the dung on the tops of the ridges. In doing this, 
care mud be taken that the drill is fet to the propel 1 
width, as the ridges fometimes vary from being 
thrown up by different men. To do this I meafure 
about twenty ridges, and having found the average 
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width, fet the drill accordingly. It is dcfirablc to 
have the rows of turnips at equal diftances, that the 
horfe-hoc may be worked to advantage. As fooa 
as my turnips are up, I always drew lime-dud* or 
coal-afhes over the young plants, and if poflible in 
the dew of the morning, or when the leaves are wet 
with rain ; this fometimes flops the fly, at the trifling 
cod of about i s. per acre. As foon as the plants 
are in rough leaf, a fmall fwing plough is ufed to 
pare away the earth from both (ides of the plants, 
going as near to them as poflible. The women 
next begin hoeing them with nine-inch hoes, leaving 
the plants from nine to ten inches afunder, and 
perfe&ly fingle; this is always done at once; for it 
is impoili'ole to thin turnips evenly when drilled, if 
they are done ill at the firft hoeing. I have the 
rows looked over again by the women, for the pur- 
pofe of pulling up the weeds that efcaped the firft 
hoeing. A few days after the hand-hoeing, the 
horfe-hoes are fet to work, by which the intervals 
are well pulverized, the foil prevented from cracking, 
and confequently the turnips fecured from being 
burnt up in dry weather. This horfe-hoeing is 
repeated three or four times, as may be neceflary ; 
but I do not earth them up till late in the autumn, 
Yrbct>the leaves of the turnips begin to drop. The 
double mould-board plough is then ufed, which 
earths up the turnips fo as nearly to cover them. • 

• Wood-aflies or foot (till better. 
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This drains the wet land, in a wet fcafon, and 
protects the roots, both from froft and game, on all 
lands. 1 negle&ed doing this on my Berwick farm 
this lad autumn, and fuffered materially in confer 
qucnee, by the decay of many good red Norfolks, 
which might by thefe means have been preferred. 

I have long been in the habit of preferring a large 
quantity of turnips, which are grown on my field 
in preparation for wheat, by keeping them between 
sheep-hurdles pitched at fix feet from each other ; 
thereby forming a long ftack, piled as high as is 
neceflary to form a roof; the fame is thatched over, 
but left open at the fides for the air to pafs through ; 
the more airy the fituation, the better. The green 
mud not be cut off too clofe, fo as to injure the 
crown of the turnip, for a turnip will either fhoot 
out, or decay immediately; fhould the crown be 
injured, it will decay. In a flack of this kind, 
turnips will grow flowly the whole of the winter, 
and may be preferved till the end of April ; though 
I generally confume mine much earlier, and then 
ftack my Swedifh turnips between the fame hurdles, 
and keep them till the end of May. I have only to 
add, by way of obfervation, that experience has 
taught me that the diftance before-mentioned for 
drilling the rows of turnips, and for having them in 
the rows, is that which will produce the greateft 
acreable produce. It is bed to drill full two pounds 

VOL. XIII. D D 
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of feed to an acre ; for when thick in plant, turnips 
arc. not fofubjed to be deftrbyed by the fly ; they 
cannot be hoed too early, if the hoers can diftin- 
guifh them from the weeds. 

I believe the beft manure for turnips (iexcept 
yard dung and vegetable ashes) to be frclh earth* 
I generally, contrive to raifc yard dung enough to 
manure the< whole of my turnip land ; and it is un- 
wife to fow more land than can be fupplied with 
manure. Ten acres of land, well dunged, will pro- 
duce more weight of turnips: than twenty in an 
impovcriflied ftate, and will cod but half the expenfe 
in labour. I confider. my turnips as xbt mod pro- 
fitable crop ; in proot of .which I would inform you, 
that nearly all the oxen and cows whidh were ex- 
hibited in ray flails,. . are fold completely fat ; they 
never had any food but turnips, excepting two 
months feed on after- grafs, and a very fmall quantity 
of hay with the turnips. .:..'■ 

I fold the two Hereford oxen which were exhi- 
bited by Mr. Hughes, and won the premium at the 
Wiltfhire Agricultural Society, as working oxen, in 
July lad, and which I afterwards bought of him at 
64I , for iaol.; I believe they were the beft oxen 
that have gone from this neighbourhood to Smith- 
field for many years. 

I fear I have extended this letter to a tedious 
length; and though I do not believe it. will afford 
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much information to yourfclves, ' yet it may poffibly 
be acceptable to fomc of our zealous agricultural 
friends ; in that hope 

I remain, Gentlemen, your's very fincerely, 
Pyt-House. JOHN BENETT. 



Article XXI. 

Report of the Committee for conducting the 
Ploughing Match for the Premiums' of the 
Bath Society, I8l4u 

« 

IT may be proper to premife, that on account of 
the unavoidable abfence of Mr. Gordon Gray 
and Mr. Tugwell, who were chofen on this Com* 
mittce at the lad (April) meeting, Mr. Wanfey 
kindly undertook to fupply the vacancy by his 
perfonal attendance. 

We had the pleafure to witnefs a very (atisfoftory 
experiment at Norton Farm, near Warminfter, in 
the occupation of Mr. Richard Pocock, who had 
the kindnefs to allot a fpacious piece of level ground, 
nearly contiguous to his houfe, fituate under Salid 
bury Plain j and alfo the goodnefs to forward the 

D d % 
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views of the Committee by caufing fcvcral portions 
thereof to be accurately meafured into half-acres. 

It is to the credit of this diftrift that there does 
not exist that rooted prejudice againft the ufe of 
oxen which elfewhere prevails. The confequcncc 
was, that out of eight ploughs which appeared to 
contend for the premiums of the Society, three of 
them were drawn by a pair of oxen each ; and not 
a fingle plough was to be feen with more than two 
horfes ; and only in one inftance with a driver. 
Mr. Pocock is himfelf an advocate for the ufe of 
oxen, having twelve yoke cooftantly at work on his 
farm, though he feldom ufes lefs than three in a 
plough. That he did not enter into competition is 
ooty to be attributed to his delicacy, left it fhould be 
conceived that partiality might be exereiJed towards 
him on his own ground. Mr. Pocock being per* 
fedly difinterefted in the refult of the experiment, 
the Committee thought him a proper perfon to be a 
judge of the merits of the work j and therefore re- 
queued him, in conjunction with Mr. Thomas 
Chandler, of Heytefbury, and Mr. Thomas Roles, 
of Norton, to take that office. 

The Ploughmen having drawn lots for portions 
of laud, the ploughs were arranged numerically, 
and all proceeded to their talks together. The 
following is a lift of the competitors* Rationed 
according to their lots. 
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i . John Benett, cfq. His own fwing-plough, drawn 
by two oxen ; Wm. Ford, ploughman j 2 hours 
37 minutes. 

2. Mr. Strickland. Lancafhire fwing-plough, drawn 
by two oxen; William Target, ploughman; ft 
hours 50 minutes. 

3. Mr. Barter. Bratton plough, drawn by two 
horfes j James George, ploughman j 2 hours 

13 minutes. 

4. Mr. Lye. Bratton plough, drawn by two horfes 
with leader ; Na(h Newman, ploughman j 2 hours 
18 minutes. 

5. Mr. P. Whitaker. Bratton plough, drawn by 
two horfes j John Newman, ploughman j % hours 
28 minutes. 

6. Mr. Be net t. His own fwing-plough, drawn by 
two oxen ; George Rogers, ploughman ; 2 hours 
30 minutes. 

7. Mr. Davis. Plenty's plough, drawn by two 
horfes; Wm. Gray, ploughman; 2 hours 14 min. 

8. Mr. Strickland. Scotch plough, drawn by two 
horfes; John Crayfton, ploughman ; 4 hours 

1 4 min. 

This being the rcfult of the trial thus far, the 
umpires were left to form their opinions as to the 
merits of the contending parties ; and. as is cuf- 
tomary at the dinner, they prefentcd the following 
adjudication. 
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Norton Farm, near Warminster, 
May 4, 1814. 

HAVING undertaken, at the requeft of a 
Committee of the Bath Society, to determine on 
eight ploughs that contended for the premiums of 
faid Society ; we do unanimoufly agree, Upon con- 
fidering the two fpecified conditions, " cheapeft and 
" heft," to award the firft premium to Mr. Benctt's 
fwing-plough, No, 6, drawn by two oxen ; and the 
fecond premium to Mr. P. Whitakcr's Bratton 
plough, No. 5, drawn by two horfes; and the pre- 
miums prcpofed to their rcfpcQive ploughmen 
accordingly, 

RICHARD PGCOCK. 
THOMAS CHANDLER. 
THOMAS ROLES. 

The company prcfent who witneffed this expe- 
riment, approved, with us, of this decifion. Wc , 
therefore requeft the General Meeting to whom this 
report may be made, to confirm the fame, by recom- 
mending to the annual meeting to award the firft 
premium, five guineas, to John Benctt, efq; and 
the fecond premium, three guineas, to Philip 
Whitakcr, efq. To George Rogers, the manager 
of the firft plough, a coat and buttons, and one 
guinea ; and to John Newman, the manager of the 
fecond plough, a coat and buttons. 
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The meritorious exertions of good ploughmen arc 
worthy of being recorded. On this ground it is- 
irapoffible to pafs upnoticed the excellent plough- 
ing performed by Nafh Newman, the holder of Mr. 
Lye's Bratton plough, No. 4. To this man, it was 
generally fuppofed that one of the premiums would 
have been affigned ; but he was precluded by the 
conditions of the premium ; he having had the affift. 
ance of a driver, cheapness could not be afcribed 
to the work. 

Where fo much zeal, and emulation to excel, 
were manifefted, it would have been painful to have 
fuffered the unfuccefsful ploughmen to go wholly- 
unrewarded. Without trufting, therefore, to the - 
precarious effeft of a fmall individual fubfeription, 
(efpecially in the profpeft of a fmall company only,), 
to be divided among the other fix ploughmen, wc 
fo far exceeded our commiffion as to direft the* 
Secretary to prefent thefe meritorious competitors 
with 5s. each, as a manifeftation of our approval of 
their well-achieved though unfuccefsful endeavours ; 
feeling affurcd of the Society's will and wifti to. 
encourage the lower, though not unimportant^ 
clafs of agricultures ; leaving, however, the con-> 
firmation of this act to the pleafurc of the Society. 

One other ftriking feature in the day's experi- 
ment we cannot omit remarking, namely, William 
Ford who ploughed his half-acre with Mr. Benett's 
fwing plough, drawn by two oxen, in two hours 
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and thirty-fcvcn minutes. He is a (lout lad of only 
thirteen years of age ; which proves the objection 
" that oxen are not to be managed by boys'* to be 
incorreft. This lad bids fair, at an early day, to be 
a gainer of prizes at thefe praifeworthy experiments. 

We rejoice to find that every year's Ploughing 
Match for the premiums of the Society produces a 
frcfti proof that much good ploughing may be per- 
formed (with well-conftrudted implements, and the 
improved intellect and fubdued prejudice of plough- 
men) in lefs time, and with much inferior force, 
than has for too long a time been the pra&ice ; 
whereby the profit of the farmer is increafed, and 
the good of the community ultimately promoted. 

If, upon revifal, any alteration (bould be thought 
ncceffary in the premium, we truft it will be in 
favour of the labouring clafs, either as to the amount 
or number of premiums offered. 

We cannot conclude our report without cxprefs- 
ing our obligations to Mr. Pocock, for his ready 
afiiftance in providing and marking out the ground ; 
and for his confpicuous hofpitality to the company, 
and to the men who difplayed their fkill in this 
experiment. 

We remain the Society's humble fervants, 

J. BENETT. 
J. TANNER. 
HENRY WANSEY. 
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Article XXIL 

On the Corn Laws. 

SINCE our laft publication, the general mind of 
the public has been much agitated on the 
fubjeft of the Corn Laws ; a fubjeft confeffedly of 
great intercft to the agricultural part of the united 
kingdom, and, indeed, to the people at large. 

The great change in the pofture of affairs in 
Europe, by the happy return of peace, after a long 
and diftrefsful warfare, having removed reftriftions, 
opened anew mod of the channels of commerce, 
and reftored to the various governments their com- 
mon rights of intcrcourfe with each other, the corn 
trade, as a confequence, has takfn a new complexion* 
Although the abundant fupply of the late years, cfpe- 
cially the lad, had been fufficient to make a very 
remarkable alteration in the prices of grain, the inun- 
dation of foreign fupply had ftrll further lowered 
the market. From both caufes an effeft had been 
produced, which had naturally excited an alarm in 
the agricultural part of this country, and the land* 
owners and farmers became equally thoughtful how 
the late high rents of land were in future to be 
paid. Thefe high prices had been the natural con* 
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fcqucncc of increafcd population and demand, the 
great increafe of capital employed for the unpa- 
ralleled expence in the improvement of land, the 
advanced prices of labour, and every other article. 
Without fome regulations, indeed, it was clearly im- 
poffible to proceed. It then became a queftion, under 
all thefe circumftances, what plan could be adopted, 
at once compatible with the intcrefts of the land- 
owners, the farmers, and the confumers at large. 
Complicated and difficult as this queftion may feem 
to be, nothing lefs than a folution of it was defirable 
to be attempted. As a queftion peculiarly of a 
public nature, there was a particular propriety in 
endeavouring to determine it on full and fair evi- 
dence. That fuch evidence might be obtained, it 
was thought proper that a Committee of the Houfe 
of Commons fhould be appointed, who might take 
the examinations of the mod intelligent and expe- 
rienced perfons, relative to the prefent ftate of the 
national agriculture. A long lift of fuch perfons 
(thirty-fix in number) was accordingly examined 
daily by that] refpe&able Committee, to points of 
fact and opinion, at great length, from the ioth 
day of June to the 20th day of July laft. From the 
general tenor of thofe various examinations, feveral 
important points were eftablifhed. It appeared, that, 
notwithflanding the great increafe of our national 
population of late years ; the large capitals embarked 
in agriculture, for the improvement of wafte, ua r 
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productive, and inferior lands ; fo great had been the 
increafed fkill in the management of lands in general, 
that the average produce of late years had gone far 
towards fupplying the national demand : but this 
grand point had not been efFe&ed without great exer? 
tions, in zeal and coft, among the chief land-owners, 
yeomanry, and principal farmers. That from the 
peculiar circumftances of the times, every article of 
farming and family expence, inclufive of the weight 
of taxes, poor's-rates, and labour, had fo much rifen 
in value, during the period of the lad twenty years, 
as to have doubled the coft of the cultivator: the 
price of land, from fimilar caufes, and from the 
-demand for the article, had alfo rifen in the fame 
proportion: alfo that on account of the great ad- 
vance of all commodities of houfekeeping and 
accommodation, it was clear that land-owners in 
general were not relatively in a better fituation than 
when lands were at half the prefent advanced rents. 
That oij account of the very great expenfe annually 
attending the cultivation of numerous clay and poor 
lands in this kingdom, it would be impoffible to 
continue their cultivation for corn, at the prefent 
low prices of corn-produce •, and therefore that fuch 
lands mud be again generally laid down to part u re, 
to fave the expenccs of culture by the plough* A 
change which would be flow in producing even an 
inferior produce; an4 ftiould thofe lands be ever 
reclaimed to corn-culture, fuch new change muft be 
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cquall j flow and expenfiv* for that operation. 
Thus there would be produced an alarming revolu- 
tion in the prefent improved fyftem of agriculture 
in this country, and a confequent fcarcity of home 
produce ; many farmers would be rained ; and nu- 
merous labourers in hufbandry with their families 
would be thrown out of employ, and call upon the 
parifh for fupport ; while the nation at'.kurge might 
poffibly be reduced, in a time of general failure of 
crops, to a want of a fupply of grain even at high 
prices. To prevent thefe national grievances, it 
would become expedient to inftitutc certain regula- 
tions in the imports and exports* in order to give 
the Britifh cultivators a pretexting average price for 
corn- produce, fo as to fecure to the farmer at kaft 
On shillings per bufhel for wheat, and other grain in 
proportion, thus to preferve the agriculture of the 
country. 

In the mean time there have been prefented 
many hundreds of petitions from different towns 
and diftri&s of the nation, praying that no altera- 
tion in the corn laws may take place, by which 
the prefent low and moderate prices of grain may 
be afFe&ed ; and aligning various reafons of huma- 
nity to the lower claffes, and of policy in favour of 
trade and manufactures, for thofe petitions. 

Such was nearly the outline of the examinations 
before the Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
and of the public alarm. It may be expeftcd that 



the meeting of Parliament will produce fome further 
important meafures ; but what changes will take 
place in confequence, time mud determine. The 
Superintending Committee of this Society do not 
feel it prudent, in the prefent ftate of affairs, to 
venture an opinion thus publicly, or to pre-judge 
the wifdom of the Legiflature in this difficult bufi- 
nefs; well aware as they are that the clafhing intcrefts 
of the numerous population, together with the 
weight of duties and taxes neceflary to defray the 
national expenditure, even in a time of comparative 
peace, mud render the prefent period awful ! 

Subjoined to the aforementioned Parliamentary 
examination, are numerous tables and ftatements, 
refpe&ing imports and exports of corn, flour, <&c. 
to and from different countries, at different periods ; 
of which the mod important to be inferted in this 
work, as affording curious information, is the 
following, viz* 
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An ACCOUNT of the Quantity of WHEAT and 
WHEAT FLOUR Exported! and of FOREIGN 
WHEAT and WHEAT FLOUR Imported; in 

the /allowing Years : 
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An ACCOUNT of the Quantity of WHEAT and 
WHEAT FLOUR Exported; and of FOREIGN 
WHEAT and WHEAT FLOUR Imported; in 

the following Fears : 
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Article XXIII. 



[The following fubjeft was introduced in a rather unufual 
manner $ but on account of its importance to planters, 
it gains a place in the prefent volume. If the appearance 
of the infe& be equally alarming next fummer, the 
Committee of Agriculture and Planting will be glad of 
information of the fad, but more fo to hear of a remedy. J 



To the Editor of the Bath Chronicle. 

ANY difaftrous event refpe&ing our Timber 
Trees cannot fail to be noticed with national 
folicitude. A difeafe of a moil inveterate and alarm* 
ing nature, has lately attacked the Larch tree, in 
fundry fituations, and it is very defirable to know 
whether it be general, or local. It has vifited fome 
of the largeft as well as the fmaller plants of that 
beautiful race, in the form of a whiti(h infeft re- 
fembling the American bug> which fome years ago 
began its deftru&ive ravages on our apple-trees. 
But the modern enemy is vaftly more multitudinous, 
infomoch thit the largeft larches are frequently 
found covered with this infeft, like a hoar froft, 
throughout all their branches. We have heard of 
fome plantations in which this kind of tree is uni- 
verfally vifited by the enemy in queftion, and that 
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the proprietors meditate a fpeedy and total removal 
of them from their woods. — This may be too hafty 
a ftep ; cfpecially if it be found that the iafeft does 
Dot prey upon any other kind of plant. The 
Larch, in addition to its lingular beauty, has of late 
years been much reckoned on as the mod valuable 
for timber, of all our varieties of firs. To. lofe it 
would be, therefore, a national misfortune. In the 
prefect ftate of the fubjeft, thofe Gentlemen in the 
weftern counties, who have plantations, would con- 
fer a particular favour by fending accounts of their 
larches, dire&ed to Mr. Ricards, at Hetling-houfc, 
Bath ; alfo their opinion as to the origin of the 
difeafe ; how far the infeft refcmbles any formerly 
known ; and what the mod probable means, if any 
there be, of its extirpation ? 

WM. MATTHEWS. 
Hetling-House> July u, 1814, 



On the Larch Blight. 

[Communicated by Letter to Mr. Matthews.] 
Innox Cottage^ Frome, 30/A Aug. 1814* 

MY GOOD FRIEND, 

YOUR notice in the Bath Chro- 
nicle, July 1 ith, of the diforder lately obferved to 
attack Larch Plantations, claims particular attention 
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from the horticulture, in order that, by attentive 
and repeated obfervations, fome remedy may be 
found for the evil, — if an evil it proves to be. 

The difordcr in qucftion, I find, arifes from a 
multitude of minute infeds, whofe economies and 
habits are yet but little known to us. Thefe infed* 
have vifited fome of my larches, for three feafont 
pad ; but as I perceived no immediate evil refulting 
from their vifits, my obfervations of them were but 
flight, until the prefent feafon. 

In the month of May, numbcrlcfs white fpots oil 
the leaves are perceived, which, in a few days, in- 
creafe in fize, until many of them become equal to 
one tenth of an inch in diameter, and in number, on 
each tuft of leaves, from two to thirty. On viewing 
them with a megalafcope, I found that they were 
merely envelopes of eggs, as cafes or cocoons, of a 
web minute as the fined goffaraer, and of a moft 
beautiful cotton whitenefs. The number of eggs in 
each envelope appeared to be from two to ten. 
Reckoning from sixteen to twenty of fuch tufts to 
each infefted branch, and horn forty to sixty of fuch 
branches on a tree, the number of eggs on each 
infefted tree may be cftimated from eighty-six thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand. 

In the middle of July I obferved that thefe 
cocoon envelopes were a little difcoloured, and 
were become fomewhat ragged : this change was, 
at firft, attributed to the many heavy fhowcrs of 
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rain which had lately fallen ; but on inveftigation 
I difcovered that nature had been employed in pro- 
ducing from the egg a beautiful, minute* brown 
infeft, of a fliort oval body, one-fiftieth of an inch in 
length, with fix legs and two clavated antennae, 
and which (though fcarcely perceptible to the 
unaffifted eye) under the microfcope became an in- 
tending, didinft, living objcft. Among the many 
hundreds which have been under my observation, I 
have not yet difcovered any of them poflcffing the 
advantage of wings; hence, in their prefent (late, 
we mud confider them to be of the acarus tribe. 

Philofophers know that many infers undergo 
feveral fucceifive changes of form, Leuwenhoqk 
fays four or five, and that it takes fome of them 
feveral years to arrive at their final ftate. Unlcfs, 
therefore, the lad change of thefc larch infe&s be to 
the winged date, I do not perceive how the original 
parent came into this neighbourhood, or how the 
progrefs of colonization is carried on : for their 
rate of travelling, under their prefent form, 1 do 
not edimate at more than an inch in an hour : it 
would therefore take them more than seven years 
condant walking to tranfport thcmfelvcs to another 
dation a mile didant. 

In the beginning of this month I obferved that 
very many of them had forfaken the leaves, and 
retired to the furrows in the bark of the branches ; 

e x 2 
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there reding in a quiefcent ftate, as if waiting fomc 
other change. 

On examining my trees fome days fincc, I found 
but few infefts remaining, and thofe few very 
fluggiih, almoft ina&ive ; thofe which had de- 
ferted, having left behind them on the leaves 
much excrement and broken exuviae, which had a 
fqualid appearance ; but as thefe trees are deci- 
duous, that inconvenience will be fhortly overcome 
by the autumnal fall of the leaves. 

Upon the whole, thefe creatures do not appear 
to me to be predatory or any way injurious to the 
leaves ; but fhould others think differently, and wifh 
to be rid of them, I would recommend fumigation, 
at the latter end of April or beginning of May. 

Your's fincerely, 

A. CROCKER.. 

P. S. Whether this newly-obfcrved infeft be or 
be not prejudicial to our plantations, we have of 
late years one that is decidedly formidable to the 
. garden. For the laft four feafons I have obferved, 
about the beginning of June, vaft multitudes of 
fmall brown chaffers, flitting to and fro over a 
mown lawn, a few inches above the furface, for tfcn 
days or more in each feafon. Their bufinefs on 
this lawn appears to be harmlefs,— merely the pro- 
pagation of their fpecies; and this done, they 
migrate in detached parties to the neighbouring' 
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gardens, where fruit, flowers, and leaves, are alike 
fubjett to their bite. Thefc chaffers are of the 
form and colour of the well-known cock-chaffer; 
and I (hould have confidered them as the fcrn-chaf* 
fer* fpoken of by that faithful obferver of nature* 
Mr. White,, of Selborne, had he not told us that 
his scarabaus stlstitialis was punctual in its appear* 
ance in HampQiire about the 26th of June, and that 
it was about half the fize of the May chaffer ; 
whereas thefe scarabs are not more than one- third 
the fize of the May chaffer* and arrive here about 
the 5th or 6th, inftead of the 26th, of June. 



Robusta Larix igni impenetrabile lignum. 

Sir, 

YOUR letter of the nth nit. I 
have confidered with particular attention. You 
cannot be too anxious for the profperity and incrcafe 
of the Larch plantations; and your folicitude on 
that fubjeft is perfedly laudable, there being no 
fpecies of timber, except the Oak, which promifet 
more national benefit. Not to mention the great 
advantages of beauty, ftature, girt, weight, and 
duration ; the well-known motto which I have taken 
from the Roman Poet, furnifhes us with an im- 
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proveable hint for our naval and domeftic architects. 
A new affeftion has certainly, for fome years pad", 
attacked this noble tree. It prevails very generally 
In a plantation of mine in Berkfhire. The trees are 
fubjeft to a blight, bearing a whiteHh appearance ; 
and when examined by a microfcope, it refembles 
cotton hanging on the leaves, and containing feveral 
eggs in a kind of nidus. Thefe eggs are of a 
brown ifh colour. Admitting it to be a difeafe, I 
confidcr it neither difaftrous nor alarming, becaufe I 
find that it only afiefts the lower branches j and 
that the tree, notwithftanding this infeft, grows and 
flourifhes very rapidly, attaining, in the courfe of 
fixteen years, to the refpe£table height of 36 feet 
and upwards. As to the true origin of this affec- 
tion, I can form no pofitive conjc&ure ; but (hould 
be rather inclined to believe, that the eggs of the 
blight muft have been received in fome cones re- 
cently imported. As to the duration of the difeafe, 
in all likelihood it may continue for a few years. 
Yet ftill this should be no difcouragement to the 
propagation of the Larch, as I have no doubt that 
a fpeedy and total difappearance of it will be effected 
by the change of foil and fituation. It differs from 
the white blight in ^pple trees. It is nbt bloody j 
and it does not adhere to the body of thttree, r but 
to the leaf «nlyj The remedy for tne Might in 
apple trees, which generally ends in canker if 
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negle&ed, 1 have found to be limply excorticating 
the part affeded. 

I am, Sir, your mod obedient, 
Sept. i, 1814. SYLVICOI^ 

T$ W. M. esq; Haling bouse, Both. 



Article XXIV, 

JFrom John Franklen, esq; on the Management 
of his Farm in the Vale of Glamorgan. 

[To the Secretary.] 
Six, 

PURSUANT to your letter, and that which Mr. 
Matthews favoured me with, I will commu- 
nicate what I think may be ufeful, after near fifty 
years experience in farming. 

I cultivated Mangel- Wurzell many years with fuc- 
cefs, before the late war, and the increafe of copper 
and iron works in this county, which lefiened the 
number of hands, and increafed the price of labour. 
About 20 years pad I allotted four fields on my farm, 
each computed five or fix acres, to try whether X 
could, by following the Norfolk courfe of alternate 
crops, (without the lofs of a year to fallow and 
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clean the land, which fome refpeftable Writers, and 
many experienced cultivators think nccefiary,) keep 
the land free from root weed; but I think that much 
depends on the nature of the foil, which it is ma- 
terial to describe as plainly as poflible^ fa as to be 
intelligible to the generality of farmers. Mine is 
mostly a strong clay, over a blue limeftone, called* 
in the vale of this county, lyon or layon, and ufed 
here fuccefsfally in making emer&s and ponds in 
the angle between our fields. I have cropt thofe 
four fields for about twenty years with wheat, tur- 
nips, barley, and clover, fucceffively. I manure, for 
drilled turnips, with dung from the fold <co^rt, and 
to fave labour (as hoers are fcarce) I horie*hoe the 
intervals with an expanding horfc-hoe; and hand- 
hoe and weed the rows. I hive found the yellow 
Swedifh turnips (land the winter bed ; afld of great 
value in the fpring, when the Norfolk tqrgips/whrch 
I grow, in another part of my farm, for early feeding, 
arc either damaged by the firoft, or rqti (9 feed, fo 
that the bulb becomes hollow and fpungy; but the 
Swedifli turnips, or rata bags, retain their folidity 
and nutritioufnefs in a mild fpring, after beginning to 
run to feed; and I have frequently carted' off the 
leavings, the latter end of April, to an adjbining graft 
field, to prepare the land fox barley, where tny cattle 
and (tore flieep have eaten them with great avidity. 
My -barley is often fo heavy as to lodge and toljure 
the clover; which, on the contrary, in a wtt fcafo« 
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fometimes grows too luxuriant, though Town after 
the barley is three inches above the furface; which 
inclines me to think that it would be better to fow 
clover or winter vetches in autumn, as foou as 
poffible after barley harveft. 

I geaerally prepare a corapoft with lime and earth, 
in the head lands, adding the fcrapings of the road, 
and pond mud, When procurable; and plough my 
clover lay, and lay on my corapoft, in time for wheat 
fowing, which is done under furrow; becaufe whcit 
fown on the clover lay with $ne ploughing and har- 
rowing, as many do, will not (land the winter fo 
well as when the land is ploughed two or three times 
in autumn, and the wheat fown under the furrow. 

I think thofe four fields are now better than when 
I began the abovc-defcribed praftice. I have 
other lands too ftiff and wet for barley, where the 
drains will not draw, in which I cultivate wheat, 
and drill tick or horfe beans alternately, manuring 
for wheat with the above-mentioned compoft, and 
for the beans with barn-yard dung. 

When I began farming, turnips were little known 
in this county; but the premiums given by the 
Agriculture Society, and the example of many gen- 
tlemen, have effeftually introduced them, where the 
farms are not too fmall, and the occupiers poor and 
illiterate, which is generally the cafe in the north 
and weft part of this county. In thofe parts the little 
farmers chiefly depend on fheep and rearing fmall 
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cattle ; and pare and burn the furfacc, and mix lime 
(carried a great difUnce) wi:fa the afhes, to raifc an 
indifferent crop of wheat. 

I find it convenient to uie both oxen and horfes 
for various purpofes. I have had ploughmen from 
Scotland to plough with two horfes abreaft, with 
long reins, who plough as much daily as mod of 
my neighbours do with fix oxen ; and I buy the 
ableft oxen, after they have been broke in, and fell 
them when they begin to grow ftiff: there are very 
good cattle in this vale. 

Our Society fent a millwright to the North, to 
obtain a model of a threfhing machine, Toon after 
the invention, and the zblcft farmers now ufe 
them; mine is worked by water. 

I would raife more cabbage, borecole, and other 
food for wintering (lock, if 1 could get hands 
enough ; but the want of hands in thefe parts is 
a great impediment to the bed hufbaudry. 

I have lately ufed a mall plough from Edinburgh, 
the Bcverftone plough, and Gregg's fcuffler, com- 
monly called the tormentor in the Weft of Eigland. 
As to the corn trade, it muft be known to every 
ical agriculturist, t!i.:t the great increafc in the 
;c of labour, and the increafc of taxes, makes it 
:>, " i I i a the grower to render corn at the pre- 
fo that left corn will be raifed, 
WAnnty for importation. There- 
->ll difregard the imercfM 
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claraoursjof the confumers in cities and towns, (who 
know not the farmer's expenfes,) and wifely deter* 
mine what is bed for the general welfare. I think 
that a commutation for tithe, a general inclofure 
bill, and leafes, would all be fo. 

With bcft wi(hes for the profperity of your ex- 
cellent inftitution, I beg leave to fubfcribe royfclf, 
your old farming correfpondent, 

JOHN franklen: 

Lannih angle > i $tb Oft. 1814. 



Article XXV. 
Upon the Commutation of Tithes. 

,,Tq the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society % 

Gentlemen, 

* 

IF I were to take up the lantern of the Cynic 
Philofopher, and diligently fcarch for truth, I 
fhould not expeft to find her drcfied up in the 
bewitching garb of novelty ; yet if I recognized her 
fikenefs, I would not difown her on that account. 
$he is not confined to her drefs ; and to know her 
thoroughly, we mud view her wholly. Thus looking 
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tjpon the l^bjeft of a Commutation of Tithes, mod 
ab\y and learnedly as the fubjeft has been invcfti- 
gated, one fide of it may not yet have been ex- 
plored ; if fo, truth is not fully- known : for to 
inveftigate and judge rightly^ we muft go by the? 
legiflative rule of correft fpeaking, — " Speak the 
*' tfuth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
cc truth." The writer of the following thinks that 
the whole truth has not been examined ; at leaft, 
the notice that has been taken of the fubjed by the 
authorized publications in the newfpapers, and indi- 
vidual oratory, has appeared in this light to him. 
Availing himfelf of the Society's invitation to throw 
all poffible light on the fubjed, he fubmits his 
opinions, not purfuing the golden prize of honorary 
ambition, but rather to point out a forfaken path 
to others. Be it granted, tithes are a grievous 
burden, and an impediment to agricultural improve- 
ment ; be it granted, a compenfation is a mod 
definable objeft ; and be it granted, that a fair com- 
penfation has been propofed. Is this, then, the only 
thing to be required, that the clergy (hould agree to 
it ? It would fo appear, while we hear about a 
protection and adequate provision for the juft right* 
of the clergy, *' to fecure their interefts, to pro* 
" mote harmony and goodwill between pried and 
" people/' Let us then mature our plans, p&ittoa 
the Lcgiflature, and, if a few unaccommodating 
narrow-minded of the order oppofe its execution, 
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there can be no doubt of fuccefs, while wifdom 
prefides, and juftice is dealt to all. 

But we naturalize the Italian proverb, "Chi fa 
cc conto fcnza c'hofte conta due volte ;" and, if 
from bis Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury to thq 
humbled vicar in bis Majefty's dominions, the full* 
nefs of approbation was bellowed, and every tithe* 
aggrieved wretch, expeftant of the law's fiat , ilood 
ready to. throw off his burden j are there not fitter 
interested voices, who have a right, and probably a 
will too, to cry t€ forbear." Is this solely a clerical 
fubjeft, a clerical queftion, a clerical intercft? I do 
not wi(h to lofe the argument in queftionary decla- 
mation; but it is all declamation, oratory, and a 
mifleading of the blind, if we ftatc that to find a 
fair compenfation for tithes, and to fatisfy the mind 
of the tithe-owner, is a clerical fubjed, queftion, 
and intercft. 

I can eafily believe that the great mafs of our 
population in all the towns in the kingdom, in its 
political wifdom to eafe the country of tithes, has no 
idea of any other than a clerical tithe-owner. I know 
well enough that the fame opinion would not be 
eafily controverted, if one were to hear the remarks 
and reflections of agricultures upon 'the fubjedh 
I Have feen an honed yeoman in great alarm and 
tribulation left a fmall rife fhould take place, equal 
perhaps to half the worth in fome tithes of fmall 
value that he paid $ while not a fpe&ator could have 
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divined that he himfclf had been in the regular 
habit for many years of taking his neighbour's 
tithes in kind to a great amount, with a cunning and 
tenacity thai might have edified Bearblock, &c. &c. 
themfelves ; but if the vicar had touched one of his 
young pigs, a cry would have echoed from the 
village to every market-town in the neighbourhood. 
But thefe, vulgar and crafty, in city or in couutry, 
are not among you fcientific agriculturifts ; you are 
not ignorant of the whole truths nor unwilling, I 
truft, to hear it. But as it appears to me it re- 
quires greater vent, with your permiffion I will 
further enter into a few fafts. Among yourfelves, 
gentlemen, can you not reckon a number of tithe* 
owners, not of fmall tithes, hard to colle&, and 
trifling in value, not clerical property ? Let the 
whole of the tithe-owners, members of the Agri- 
cultural Society, form a Committee, and tell us what 
they are willing to accept as a commutation for their 
tithes. This will be argumentum non solum ad 
rem, sed etium ad hominem s for the fecurity that 
the Reftor will be willing to take, I conceive the 
Vicar will not be difpofed to refufe. I wifh fomfc 
man, of a knowledge far fuperior to any that I can lay 
the mod ditfant claim to, would at this moment tell 
tne his experience concerning the feeling of clerical 
and lay impropriators in the commutation of tithes, 
/where enclofures have taken place. My own nar- 
row information throws the difficulty fo completely 
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on the Jay-side, that probably it is the con* 
Vincing motive that induces me, uninterested, to, 
trouble the Society with this paper. In the parifli 
'where I write, an inclofure took place fome years 
ago ; the vicar willingly took land in lieu, as far as 
he could get it ; but there are (till three lay imprth 
printers in the different hamlets, two of whom have 
fieadily taken their tithes in kind ; the other at 
prefent rents them at one-third the rack-rent» 
There are three more lay reflors within two miles ; 
in one place an inclofure is about to take place, and 
while the clerical owner instantly acceded to a com* 
mutation ; it has been invita Minerva, that the 
layman has (all his defires being granted) given his 
confent. I could take a femicircle round Bath of 
twenty miles from the centre, and point out a few 
modes of lay colled ion of tithes, to parallel which I 
defy any one to produce clerical inftances ; aye, I 
would venture to fcle& my cafes from Members of 
the Bath Agricultural Society. Will it be faid a 
" what has this to do with the commutation r" I 
anfWer, «* every thing." It is the very thing that 
prevents, and is likely to prevent, a fair commutation. 
For if individuals make an inordinate profit, their 
demands for a commutation will be fo high that the 
tithe-payer cannot accede to them; and in cafe of 
a commutation, the clergy are not to be meted in 
other fcales than what the laity have prepared for 
ihemfelvcs. Settle the point with thefe lay tithe- 
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holders* let them be fatisfied, and not one spiritual 
impropriator on the fame terms will hold back in the 
whole kingdom. If tithes be hard to collcft, un- 
certain in profit* and ungracious in the mode of 
collecting, they are chiefly vicarial ones ; and it is not 
to be fuppofed that any vicar will demur, when his 
imperfeft and uncertain dues are brought to a full 
valuation, and a new property is created for him, 
without trouble, care, or uncertainty on his part ; 
without vexatious, trifling, difcontented behaviour 
in that of others. But even now I fee one of 
yourfelves informs the Honourable Committee of 
the Houfe of Commons, that tithes are worth as 
eight is to twenty ; and what tithe-payer in the 
kingdom will give up that portion of his well* 
cultivated eftate even to efcape this burden? 
With thefe ftrong confiderations about others, it 
does appear to me as unjuft as it is illiberal, to 
hear the clergy cried out upon ; to have an indi- 
vidual of that body bruited forth for bis liberality, 
his difmiffing petty prejudices, andmiftaken views of 
profeffional advantage ; because these expressions are 
evidently meant in contradistinction to the whole body. 
I join in the full merit given to that refpe&able 
perfon, as a worthy man and a gentleman, but not 
as an exclufive clergyman ; the marked praife muft 
furely have hurt his feelings. But to make a moral 
and religious qtieftion of the fubjeft of tithes, feems 
to me the grafting of hypocrify on the (lock of cant* 



For where is the moral and religious confideration, 
among the lay tithe-owners? In endeavouring ta 
affift the agricultural interefl: in a commutation o£ 
tithe, I have wifhed to proceed on the pure prin- 
ciple of reform — begin at home. If fome forty or 
fifty members of the Bath Agricultural Society, 
tithe-holders, could adopt a plan to satisfy themselves 
and their tithe-tenants; with what flrength of reafoa 
could the Society prefent it to the Houfes of Lords 
and Commons, many members/rf both which would 
already be convinced! 

Again, we approach two augufl bodies, yet more 
individually interefted in the bufinefs* 

The queflion here is — how many members of 
both Houfes do not receive tithes ? and then if I 
were to make a divifion of refpc&ability, of confe-' 
quencc, of influence, of interefl (without meaning 
the lead difrefpeft to any one), I (hrink the titbeless 
one to a body inconsiderable in number, opinion, and 
power. The commutation of tithes is, perhaps, 
personally as much a parliamentary queflion as any 
that is likely to occur. Take the Members of both 
Houfes as a body, and the clergy ; and two to one 
of the parliamenters to the clergymen receive tithes* 
Compare this value in proportion, and it is twenty 
to one. Is this, then, particularly a clergy queflion? 
That body has nothing to do but to obey the decifion, 
rejoicing that it is a lay-question^ Let the members 
of the Bath Agricultural Society refleft upon this 

vox,. XIII* f f 
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one point — cc Whether the tithes of the country in 
" general would have been at one-third their present 
<c value* if the laity had not been partakers of the 
u profit, and taught the clergy their value." 

And then another confidcration may not be amifs, 
" If the whole of the tithes were in lay hands, whether 
" the value would not be increased, and the grievance 
iC diminished" 

In expreffing my furprifc that the perfons tnoft 
interefted wifti to throw the " onus" of agreeing to 
a compenfation from therafelves on a comparatively 
indifferent body, I have as yet confined myfelf to 
their direft and pofuive participation of tithes ; but 
do not laymen indireftly and proximately alfo enjoy 
the prefent benefits, and thus again are vigilantly 
interefted in any commutation ? Are we not to give 
credit to all that we hear of agencies, fequeftrations, 
attorneyfhips, &c. &c. ? Beit fo. Let me judge by 
my own confined knowledge j and, if it be expede 
Hercules 9 we have a giant here. 

I may walk over the former ground, and afk 
every member of the Bath Agricultural Society to 
accompany me ; and cannot I point out to them, 
among thcmfelves, owners of the tithes of clerical 
impropriators, whofe .{peculations that way would 
moft vigilantly watch any mode of commutation ? 
Then I could take a moft admirable view of the 
commutation of tithes to the advantage of the' clergy. 
Hardly the prieft obtains a moiety of his rights : 
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the man of bufmefs calculates the value of his life, 
offers him a confiderable fum of money that becomes 
both intereft and principal, infures the impropriator's 
life, and makes cent, per cent, of his bargain. If 
then tithes were commuted, would the fpeculator fo 
act? would not the clerical poffeffor be more likely 
to know, as well as to receive, the full value of 
his property ? 

Again; are there no great laymen, who difpofe of 
a living with a ftipulation (no matter direft or indi- 
rcft) as to the tithes ? and who, if a commutation 
were to take place, muft give up a great equivalent 
out of their own property ; inftead of an annuity, 
which they have the means of fixing at a fmall rate. 
Can the Bath Agricultural Society doubt of thefc 
fafts ? I would willingly mention the names and the 
circumftances. It is to fa&s that I call the attention 
of you independent gentlemen, yet I refer to them 
no further, not willing unneceffarily to give one per- 
gonal allufion; but let me call on you to inveftigate 
the fubjeft among thofe mod concerned. I cannot 
fuppofe, that, wifliing for the commutation of tithes, . 
you merely mean to abrogate clergy tithes ; evil 
enough has already affefted the community by their 
getting into lay-hands. Now, if a rich layman was 
t o make the impropriator a compenfation, and fell 
them out feparately to the feveral tithe-payers, I 
have no doubt of the advantage to the clergyman, 
or the good bargain to the contractor, but wo to 

* F 2 
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tfic individual purchafcrs! Exchange of tithes, un-» 
lefs every one in the first place gains his own, will 
be an impofition on the community, and to the in- 
dividual (to elevate our homely faying) it will bt 
eig to ttvq ex kolttvV* 

I am not one of the inhabitants of Batrachomia, 
Who woiild pray to our political Jove to be refcued 
from the dominion of good King Log. I fear thtf 
rapacious ftork. If we have a change of tithe go- 
vernment, there muft be no king. It is not a mere 
commutation of tithes, it is an annihilation that is 
required. Inveftigate the fubjeft* then, at the foun- 
tain head ; converfe, reafon, and bargain with thofc 
interefted ; and do not fancy that thofe who have a 
life-interest are more tenacious of the prefent tenure 
than thofe who hold a perpetuity. 

Wherever I can fee large bodies of tithe-owners 
approach the Parliament, " we are willing to fell the 
tithes we hold from the land of others, and pur- 
chafe thofe due to others by the same rule ; and, if 
any one is unwilling to purchafe, we have adopted ar 
fcale (as at prefent, the land-tax) by which a future 
owner may know the fair price ;" I think the country 
may confidently look for the fupport of the Legit* 
lature, and the freedom of agriculture from thi& 
lethargteing weight, 

REM ACUL 
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[JV. B. It has been a general rule of the Society 
not to admit pieces into thefe volumes without the 
real names of the writers; but in this inftance it has 
been determined to forego that caution. If, how- 
ever, the fenfible author (hoqld incline to favour thp 
Society with his correlpondence, in future, he is 
refpeft fully requefted to apnex hi$ real qame.] 



Remarks on the foregoing Essay, 

OF fo great importance in the national agricultnrc 
is the operation of tithes, that the Society has from 
its commencement feen caufe for deviling and keep- 
ing in view their commutation. It has repeatedly 
offered premiums for the mod eligible plans of ac- 
complifhment. Several, at different times, haye been 
offered ; and in fome in fiances their ingenuity ha $ 
been rewarded. But no plan has yet appeared, 
which has fo far provided for all difficulties, and fo 
balanced all interefts, as to encourage the Society to 
adopt it, in an application to Parliament ; and by 
Parliament only can any general plan be rendered 
effectual. But the Society may hope that fome 
happier refult will await the labours of a fpeciaj 
Committee lately appointed to manage the correir 
pondence under this head, 
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The Society cannot but feel defirous that their 
faid Committee Ihould conduct itfelf with aJl due 
refpeft to the charafter of the clergy as a body, and 
to their eftablifhed legal interefts. With the jure 
divino of former times, or with clerical dues as such, 
modern agriculture is not concerned ; but it con- 
cerns the general fubje&, that alleged difadvantages 
Ihould be fairly difcufled, and that blame fhould not 
be improperly imputed to any clafs of men. On 
this account the, foregoing letter, addreffed to the 
Society at large, has been judged proper to be in- 
ferted in this place ; and though fome particular 
remarks of the writer mij;ht perhaps as well have 
been omitted; and he might, in other parts, have 
ufed lefs pofuive language with equal force of argu- 
ment ; exceptions are not willingly taken on that 
account. Every writer has his own peculiar ftyle, 
and where offence is not intended, freedom of dif- 
cuffion is fair and defirable. 

It mud be conceded, and ought ever to be borne 
in mind, that the queftion of tithes is not a clerical 
queftion only; and it is never, byperfons of knowledge 
and candour, confidered as fuch. More than half, by 
fome good writers it is fuppofed that tivo-thirds y of the 
great tithes of the kingdom are in lay hands. With 
the greater part of the public grievance of tithes, then, 
the clergy have nothing to do. So far as that pro- 
portion is an impediment to agriculture, the claims 
of laymen alone are concerned. . But it would be 
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an invidious bufinefs for this Society to entertain a 
que ft ion, which olafs of claimants, by its general 
conduft refpe&ing commutation, has furniflicd the 
grcateft proportional obdru&ion to the agricultural 
improvements ; and perhaps it might be rather a 
matter of opinion, than of demondrable faft. With 
fuch minor confiderations, however, the Society has 
happily no call to intermeddle. It has embarked 09 
the broad bafis (obvious enough to the view of 
common experience) that the want of cflatlijhed rules 
mr principles of fair commutation of tithes at large is 
a great impediment to improvements in agriculture. 

There have appeared in the field of controverfy^ 
at different times, fome few writers, attempting to 
prove that tithes are not necejfarily an impediment; 
but the theoretic datements of thofe men, brought 
to the ted of faft and experience, are found void of 
fupport ; and mud ever be fo held by the mod can- 
did and fenfible, even among claimants thcmfelves. 
The arguments for that fallacious opinion are in 
fubdance thefe: 

i. That tithes are a part of the value of the 
land ; only payable to a fecond perfon, indead of the 
land-owner. 

2. That if the land were let tithe-free, the tithe 
would dill be included in the rent, and the taker of 
the land mud pay one-fifth, or fome proportion, the 
more to his landlord, on that account. 
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3. That therefore it is the fame thing to the 
farmer, whether, in the firft inftance, he pay 50s. 
per acre to the laud-owner, or 40s. to him, and ios« 
to the tithe claimant. 

This wQuld be found argument, if the whole bufiU 
nefs lay within thofe general terms of calculation ; 
but the contrary is too evident to need the forma- 
lity of proof. 

By taking his whole bargain at a fixed annual fum, 
the farmer has only one party to account with, only 
one intcreft to fatisfy ; and whatever be the return 
for his induftry, fkill, and expenfe, he knows nothing 
of the uncertain drawback of a tithe-claimant during 
the whole term of his leafe. But where a farm is 
liable to tithe, the claimant has the option of com- 
pounding, or not ; and it is not to be expe&ed, as 
the law now (lands, that he (hould forego his rights, 
and not fix his own arbitrary terms. It is true that 
in fome inftances the power is far from being 
abufed ; but exceptions are frequent. The lands 
of the country are of various quality ; and to bring 
them all into the mofl produftive (late of which 
they are capable, (which is the grand bufinefs of 
agriculture, where population demands it,) vaftly 
different modes of culture, and proportions of ex- 
penfe, (hculd be employed. Inftances arc perpe- 
tually occurring, in which the firtt expences of a 
valuable fcheme of improvement wculd be fo great, 
fo difproportioned to a firji return of crops, that if 
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a tithe claimant (hould take in kind one tenth of 
the produce, without having contributed any part 
of the coft, the farmer, inftead of being a gainer, 
mull be a confidcrablc lofer. The public indeed 
would be a gainer, through the medium of both cul- 
tivator and tithc»taker, who together would bring 
the whole improved produce into the market; bat 
the party who had furniftied the labour, ingenuity, 
and coft, mud content himfclf as well as he could. 
It is in vain to fay, as fometimes has been pretended, 
theoretically, that the cultivator will generally fell 
his remaining fhare at fo much the higher price, as 
to reimburfe himfelf. In order to do this, the 
fhare taken in tithe, or at leaft the extra produce, 
mud firft be annihilated, or taken out of the market. 
It may be faid that this is fuppofing an extreme cafe; 
but it would be no uncommon one, if farmers were 
not naturally reftraincd by prudential motives ; 
and extreme cafes, numeroufly multiplied, rauft 
make an extreme aggregate grievance! 

It is much to be regretted, that Parliament, or in 
another word, the landed intereft, does not (et io> 
earned about comparing the great bu finds of efta- 
blifhing equitable laws of commutation ; not only to 
aid the increafe of produce, but foi the fake of 
general harmony between lay claimants, and the 
body of tithe-paying cultivators, as well as for the 
cafe and benefit of the clergy. r l he advantage of 
religious harmony in the national church has often 
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been pleaded ;♦ and thofc who wUh bed to her inte- 
refts have in general but one opinion, as to the 
favourable tendency of the propofed improvement. 

The fubjeft is of too great moment not to be 
kept ferioufly in view ; and this Society does not feel 
difpofed to relinquift, in defpair, fo important a 
branch of its original obje&s. It wifhes to promote 
the accompliihment of a general good, which it be- 
lieves to be attainable, while it refpe&s the rights 
of individuals, as they now legally exifl, equally with 
the interefts of the whole community. 

On behalf of the Committee 
of Super in tendance, 

WM. MATTHEWS. 
Het ling-House, Sept. 1814* 



Article XXVI. 

Extract from the Report of the Committee of 
the Highland Society in Scotland, on Weights 
and Measures. 

SIR, 

r THHE very able Report from Scotland, on the 

**• fubjeft of Weights and Meafures, having* in 

the abfence of mod of our a&ive members, been pa 
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into my hands for perufal and confideration, I have 
to remark thereon as follows. 

The fubje<3 appears fo important, and the report 
fo interefting, that I think it defirable to include 
fome account of it in the Society's volume, now far 
advanced in the prefs. Thus the fubjeft may come 
before the members of this Society, as early and 
generally as poffible ; and any fteps of co-operation 
may in confequence be taken, which the Society as 
a body, or any of its public-fpirited members, may 
think proper. 

The Report itfelf, as a firft publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, is fo extenfive and able, 
that it would be almoft defirable, for the fake of 
general information, to give it entire ; but as that 
would exceed the limits convenient for a quotation, 
and perhaps be otherwife objcftionable, I (hal! 
propofe fuch an abridgement as may give a general 
idea, and ferve to excite further curiofity. That 
curiofuy may be greatly gratified by the purchafe of 
the Report itfelf, of the bookfeller appointed to vend 
it, and whofe Addrefs is intended to be inferted at 
the end of this volume when procured. 
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tl Report on Weights and Measures, by a Com- 
mittee of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
and qf Gentlemen from the different Counties 
of Scotland, and from the Convention of 
Royal Burghs. 

u IT is known to all, that a vaft variety 
of weights and mcafures prevails in Scotland, 
fo as to obftruft commerce, and incommode men 
in their daily tranfadtions with each other, in a 
great degree. 

" There is rcafon to believe, that there are great 
local varieties in England alfo. And the Committee 
are convinced, that few things would tend more to 
promote the interefts of agriculture and commerce, 
and the general comfort of individuals, in the ordinary 
concerns of life, than a fimplc and uniform fyftem of 
weights and meafures throughout the Britifh empire. 

" The utility and importance of eftablifhing a 
gcperal uniformity of weights and mcafures in Scot- 
land having been urged at the General Meeting of 
the Highland Society of Scotland on 8th January 
1811, a Committee was appointed to confider how 
far and in what manner the Society could contribute 
to the attainment of that objeft. That Committee 
gave in a report, dating, among other things, that 
jn their opinion nothing effeftual could be done 
without the concurrence and fupport of the counties 
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*nd royal burghs. The Socifcty took this rtpoftf 
;nto confideration at their next general meeting on 
1 ft July 18 1 1, and ordered it to be communicated 
to the counties, and to the convention of royal 
burghs, fignifying the Society's readinefs to co- 
operate in any way that may be thought advifeable. 
In confequence of this intimation, a meeting was 
held in Edinburgh, in the Highland Society Hall, on 
45th November 1811, confiding of a number of 
landed gentlemen from the different counties, to 
whofe attention this matter had been recommended; 
of feveral members of the committee of the Conven- 
tion of Royal Burghs ; and of the committee of the 
Highland Society* That meeting appointed the pre- 
fent Committee to enquire and report what were the 
exifting ftandards of weights and meafures in the 
three kingdoms ; what ftandards it was mod ad* 
vifeable to adopt for Scotland ; and what regulations 
might be neceffary for cflablifhing, and preferring in 
life, the ftandards to be recommended ; with any 
ether points which might occur connected with the 
fubjed. This Committee met foon afterwards; and 
parcelled out the various branches of the fubjeft 
among different Sub-Committees, who have fincc 
furnifhed very elaborate reports. From these the 
Committee now proceed to give a general report on 
ihe matters remitted to them. 

" It feemed neceffary, in the jirji place, to afcer- 
uia what were the exifting ftandards of the thret 
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kingdoms ;■— of Scotland, for rcafons too obvious 
to require being mentioned ; — of England, becaufe 
k was thought highly probable that it would be 
advifeabfe to adopt thefe ; and becaufe, in the event 
of the equalization being taken up as a general 
meafure over the ifland, there was no doubt that 
they would be preferred ; — and of Ireland, that it 
might be known how they flood, and in cafe it 
(hould be propofed that the meafure (hall be made 
generally applicable to the united kingdom, which 
was cortfidcrcd highly defirable, if it (hould appear 
practicable." 

[Then follows a copious account of the legal 
jlandards of weights and meafurcs, in Scotland* 
England, and Ireland, with explanatory notes, hif- 
torical and very important.] 

" Having now fecn what are the ftandards ufed 
in the different parts of the united kingdom, and in 
the collection of the revenue, the next thirtg incum- 
bent on the Committee, is to ftate, whether, in their 
opinion, it would be more advifeable to adopt the 
Scotch or the English ftandards ; and whether un- 
der any and what modifications ? 

" It would at firft fight appear, as if no room 
were here left for doubt or hefitation, the injunftion 
in the Articles of Union feeming to preclude all deli- 
beration on the fubjeft. But it has already been- 
ebfefved, that there does not cxift in the praftice, 
nor even, accurately fpeaking, in the law of England*? 
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any univerfal and uniform ftandard of Weights and 
mcafures ; and therefore the wonder ceafes, that thtf 
Articles of Union, as to this point, have never yet beea 
enforced; and that it remains, after the Japfe of more 
than a century, to enter upon the prefent difcuffion. 

" It cannot, however, efcape attention, that the 
injunction in the Articles of Union would oppofe a 
very formidable obftacle to any mcafures for obtain* 
jog from the Britifti Legiflature a ftatutory cfta- 
blifliment of ftandards enabled in Scotland before the 
Union, and partially continued fince that time ill 
p raft ice ; and yet it is undeniable, that uniformity 
of practice will be. looked for in vain, unlefs incon* 
fcquence of legiflative interference* 

" It is at the fame time a very material confident 
tion that the Scottifh ftandards are in feveral refpe&s 
very inaccurate; and in one ftriking particular, 
highly inconvenient ; namely, that the mcafures, 
even palling under the fame name, are by law 
dire&ed to be made of different fizes, for different 
forts of grain, 

" The refult to which the Committee have come> 
is to recommend the Englifh fyftem of weights and 
jpcafures for adoption in Scotland, not however 
abfolutely, and without exception, but as the bafi* 
of a new fet of regulations on the fubjeft. ♦ 

" Among the reafons on which this determination 
is founded, the following may be enumerated:—^ 
The great, and increafing, and highly valuable, com- 
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ftercial intcrcourfc between England and Scotland % 
which has already introduced, in many parts of 
Scotland, an acquaintance with the Englifh weights 
and meafures, and a pretty general ufe of them,; and 
of which intercourfe the progrefs will be accelerated 
by the uniform adoption of thefe : — The eftablifh- 
ment in prafticc over the whole of Scotland, in 
various branches of traffic, of the avoirdupoifc 
weight, the common cuftomary weight of England: 
—The ufe of the Englifli fyftem in the collection of 
the revenue throughout the ifland :— The general dit 
pofition in favour of it teftified by a large proportion 
of the people of Scotland, and particularly by the 
mod eminent commercial bodies ; and, above all, 
the hopes which may be indulged of a complete 
uniformity as to the weights and meafures, both in 
law and pra&ice, being attained, either now or here* 
after, over the whole Britifh empire j hopes which 
cannot but be ftrengthened by the rcfolution now 
recommended," 

[Here follow elaborate details of Engliflx weights 
and meafures, now in ufe, with propofals for cer- 
tain modifications.] 

" Having dated what occurs to them with regard 
to the choice of ftandards, the next thing incumbent 
on the Committee is to afcertain the bed method of 
conftracting and checking the ftandards recom- 
mended. This was a fubjeft on which the Com- 
mittee did not think themfelves qualified to judge J 
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and therefore applied to Profeffor Playfaii*, who, 
with the utmoft cordiality and readineft, agreed at 
once to afford his valuable affiftancc. 

" The Committee accordingly furnifhed Mr. 
Playfair with the fub-reports, the fubdance of which 
has been dated in the preceeding part of this report, 
with the reports of the Committee of the Houfe of 
Commons, and other materials, rcqueding him to 
(late the bed mode of condrufting and checking 
the dandards recommended by the Committee. The 
learned gentleman has fince favoured the Committee 
with a very ingenious paper, not confined to that 
point, but embracing the whole fubjeft. This 
paper the Committee give entire in the Appendix, 
(No. 2.) 

" The Committee have to regret that their report, 
on the choice of dandards, differs in forac particulars 
from what is recommended from fo high and rc- 
fpe&able authority ; and have confidcred the points 
upon which a difference occurs, with the mod 
anxious attention. 

<c With regard to the plan of decimal division pro- 
pofed in Profeffor Playfair*s Report, it is impoffible 
to hefitate a moment in admitting, that were we 
deliberating about the fird formation of a fydem, 
the reafons in favour of that patronized by the 
learned Profeffor would be found unanfwcrablc." 

[The reafons afterwards affigncd by this able Com- 
mittee for quedioning the practicability of Mr. 

VOL. xiii. o G 
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Pfayfeuf s fchetne are of confidcrablc weight ; but 

Acre is an originality and mafterly fimplicity in the 

learned Profeffor's ideas, which may well entitle 

them to be recorded in this Society's volume of 

correfpondence, and documents of ufeful knowledge. 

It is therefore extracted verbatim as follows.] 



Sketch of a Plan/or establishing Uniformity of 
Weights and Measures throughout Scotland. 

[By Profeffbr Playfair, of Edinburgh.] 

'* THE problem of eftablifliing an uniform 
Standard of Mcafurc and Weight may be underftood in 
two different fenfes. According to one, it is required to 
fix an immutable flandard, taken from one of thofe 
quantities which nature preferves,of the fame magnitude 
in all places, and in all ages of the world. According to 
the other view of the matter, it is permitted to afiume 
a ftandard purely conventional or arbitrary, fo as to fuit 
tbe circumftances of a particular age or country; taking 
care, at the fame time, to compare it with fome of the 
immutable quantities above referred to, fo that it may be 
communicable from one place or one age to another, with- 
out the a£lual tranlmiffion of the body which bears the 
impreffion of it. In cither cafe, one unit being fixed, 
all the other meafures of length, fuperficies, folidity, and 
weight, are to be derived from it, by fuch fimple rules as 
may be eafily remembered andcafily carried into pra&ice, 
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" The problem, in the firft of thefe fenfes, after having 
been long viewed in fpeculation, and confidered a* ill-' 
volving a thing greatly to be wifhed, bat never likely to 
be attained, has been lately refolved in the moil complete 
and pra&ical manner, by the philofophefs of France. 
The method they have purfued does infinite credit to thett 
(kill and accuracy ; and as it is perfe&ly free from all the 
peculiarities that would adapt it more to one country than 
another, we have no doubt that it will in time be uni- 
verfally received among all civilized nations. If indeed 
the queftion were (imply what is now the bed thing fot 
a nation to do, with refpe& to a ftandard mcafure, 1 
would have no hesitation to fay, that it is to adopt the 
French fyftem at once, and in Mo. This, however, in 
the prefent condition of the world, is hardly to be looked 
for ; and therefore it may be expedient to confider the 
queftion in the fecond of the fenfes above adverted to; 
and though the folution fo obtained will be lefs perfeft, 
and lefs beautiful in theory, it may for pra&ical purpofe* 
be nearly of the fame utility, and may remove the per* 
plexity and confufion which are here fo generally com* 
plained of, 

" It is to the queftion, in this laft view of it, that I 
conceive the attention of the Highland Society, and of 
the Committee which has done me the honour of requeft* 
ing my opinion, to have been turned. The manner in 
which it may be refolved with as little deviation from 
eflablifhed cuftom as pofiible, it is the obje& of this 
Memoir to explain. 

" Of the Standard of Linear Measure} 

" In confequence of a diligent and accurate refearch 
made by the late ingenious Sir George Shuckburgh, four 

O Q 2 
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Standards of Longitudinal Meafure were difcovered in 
London, all of confiderable authority, and not very mate- 
rially different from one another. One fet of thefe 
meafures is preferved in the Exchequer, another in the 
Houfe of Commons, the third at the Houfe of the Royal 
Society, and the fourth in the Tower. The firft of these 
alone bears legal authority ; it has been in ufe for more 
than 200 years. The Standard in the Tower is a copy 
from it, and requires no particular confederation. The 
two remaining ones are of a modern date ; and though 
they have not the authority of a ftatute, yet from the 
high reputation of Graham and Bird, the artifts by whom 
they were conftru&ed, they are entitled to great refpecT:, 
and are probably a mean derived from the old Standards 
in the Exchequer, which are not themfelves very con- 
fident with one another. See Sir George Shuckburgh's 
j)aper, Philofophical Tranfaftions, 1798, page 166. 

" A Of the two ftandards juft mentioned, that which is in 
the Houfe of Commons was conftru&ed by Mr. Bird, 
and was fixed on by a Committee of that Houfe, which 
fat in 1758, and which did much to the eftablifhment of 
an univerfal meafure. It is a brafs rod about 39 inches 
long and an inch fquare, enclofed in a mahogany frame, 
and infcribed, ' Standard, Sec. 1758/ Near each end of 
it is a gold pin about one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
with a central point marked on it, and thefe points are 
diftant exadly S6 inches. This fcale is not divided. Sir 
George Shuckburgh compared this ilandard with oqe 
which Mr, Troughton had conftru&ed, and had divided 
with incredible accuracy, for the purpofe of comparing 
longitudinal meafures with one another, and found it to 
exceed this laft only by 23 of the hundred thoufandth* 
of an inch ; a quantity fo inconfiderable that it may be 
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entirely negle&ed. We may fuppofe, therefore, with 
Sir George, that Mr. Bird's Parliamentary Standard cor- 
refponds exaftly with Mr. Troughton's fcale ; and thefe, 
therefore, or either of them, we would recommend as the 
fiandard of linear meafure now to be adopted. They have 
the fan£tion of the Committee of Parliament, which did 
fo much towards the folution of the prefent que ft ion; 
and they have the advantage befides of having been com- 
pared with the length of the pendulum by Sir George 
Shuckburgh, and more lately with the metre of the 
French philofophers, determined from the meafttrement of 
degrees of the meridian. Mr. Troughton conftru&ed 
three of thefe fcales, all of the fame exquifite workman 
fhip, and perfe&ly equal to one another. One of thefe, 
was the property of Sir George Shuckburgh, and is now 
in England; another is in the poffeffion of Profeffor 
Piftet of Geneva, and is now at Paris ; the third we are 
fo fortunate as to have in Scotland, in the poffeffion of 
Profeffor Copland at Aberdeen.' Sir George Shuck* 
burgh alfo inftituted a companion between his fcale and 
the difference of two pendulums, the one performing 84, 
and the other 42, vibrations in a minute of mean folar ' 
time in the latitude of London, and at the temperature 
of 60 degrees. He found this difference to confift of 
59,89358 inches of his fcale; and hence it is eafy to 
compute, that a pendulum vibrating feconds in the above 
fituation is 39,1 2797 inches of the fame meafure. 

11 By Profeffor Picket's fcale it was found, that the metre 
as engraven on the Platina Standard preferved by the 
National Inftitute, is 39,38^649 inches of that fcale ; and 
hence the proportion of the Standard Yard to the French 
Metre, or to the ten millionth part of the quadrant of 
the meridian, is that of 1 to 1,0939264. Thus the 
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quadrant of the meridian which is 10,000,000 metres, is 
10, 939,264 yards of our ftandard; and in this way the 
length of our ftandard is rendered no lefs communicable 
than the length of the French metre. We have how- 
ever to obferve, that though we believe the comparifon 
with the metre to be perfectly correct, we apprehend 
that new experiments are neceflary for the comparifon 
with the length of the feconds pendulum, thofe of Sir 
George Shuckburgh not having attained all the accuracy 
that he himfelf wifhed them to poffcfs. 

* c Having thus fixed on what feems to us a very unex- 
ceptionable Standard of Linear Meafurc, the manner of 
dividing and multiplying it is next to be confidered. 
Here there can be little doubt that the decimal divifion. 
of the foot is preferable to all others. The great advan- 
tage in arithmetical computation, and the great faving of 
time and labour which are the neceflary confequences of 
fuch divifion, are obvious at firft fight ; and in a (late of 
fociety where there are fo many contrivances for faving 
the labour of the hand, it is reafonable that one fhould 
be adopted for faving the labour of the mind. There 
can be no doubt, indeed, that fuch an expedient would 
be found of the greateft utility; and would foon com- 
penfate, even to the individuals of the prefent generation* 
for the fmall inconvenience which a departure from ordi- 
nary cuftom might at firft involve, befide conferring a 
permanent .benefit on all future generations. Whether 
it be practicable to introduce the decimal divifions 
throughout may be doubted ; but in the cafe of linear 
meafure, it could hardly be attended with any incon- 
venience. The foot, or the third part of the pre- 
ceding flandard, might be divided into 10th, inftead of 
12th parts; and thefe, in allufion to the number of the 
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fingers, might be termed digits ; a word which is ap- 
plicable with more propriety to decimal than to duode- 
cimal divifions. 

" It would perhaps be more difficult to introduce the 
decimal multiplication of the foot for the purpofe of 
Itinerary Meafures : the furlong, the mile, the league, 
would in this way turn out to be of dimenfions fo very 
different from thofe at prefent in ufe, that the change 
would be attended with a degree of inconvenience, which, 
though only temporary, is probably too great to be 
admitted. We (hall therefore fuppofe the old itinerary 
meafures to be retained. In what follows too, where we 
have occafion to employ the divifions of the foot, we 
fhall fuppofe them to be inches; it being eafy, if the 
decimal divifion fhall be adopted, to make the necef* 
fary changes. 

" Of Superficial Measure. 

" The Acre, the largeft Superficial Meafure in ttfe With 
us, may continue to be derived from the foot juft as it is 
at prefent ; that is to fay, a fquare defcribed on a line of 
22 yards or 66 feet in length, is to be reckoned the 10th 
part of an acre, or to make an acre when multiplied by 10. 
A chain of 66 feet in length therefore may, as at prefent, 
be divided into 100 links $ and thus the whole calculations 
of furveying will remain as they now are. We would, 
however, propofe to fupprefs the denominations of roods, 
poles, &c. 5 and to exprefs all meafures of inferior mag* 
nitude, (imply as decimals of an acre. This, however, 
may be left for future confideration. 

" In all this, we have fuppofed the Englifh acre to be 
adopted in Scotland ; and we fhall throughout confider the 
meafures of the two kingdoms to be the Came, as they ar^ 
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required to be by the Articles of the Union. The Englifh 
acre is already adopted in a great part of Scotland ; and 
where it is not, it will be neceflary to have accurate 
tables, or rules, for the reduction of the ordinary Scottifh 
acre to the Englifh. Having lately obtained, by means 
of Profeffor Copland's Standard, an exaft comparifon 
between, that ftandard and the Scottifh ell, preferred in 
the Dean of Guild's office at Edinburgh, we have now 
the means of giving this rule with perfect exa&nefs. 

" Of Cubical Measure, or Measure of Capacity. 

t€ This is a fubjeA of more difficulty than the pre- 
ceding, and requires of neceffity more changes to be 
made. Concerning the Meafures of Capacity which now 
exift, the proceedings of the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1758 furnifh ample information. We learn from 
thence, that there are at prefent four different bufliels, all 
authorifed by ftatute. They are the following: 
Standard bufhel 1601 - - - - - 2124 cubic inches. 
Bufhel of King William ... - 2150 
BufheJ deduced from the gallon 1601 2168 
from the quart of ditlo - - 2240 

" To thefe four, of which the medium is 2 170 J, the 
Parliamenaary Committee would add a fifth of 2256 
. cubic inches, founded on the gallon of 282 cubic inches, 
which it propofes to adopt. In the midft of fo much 
divcrtity, there feem only t*i principles to direft our 
choice. The one is to depart as little as can be conve- 
niently done from the njedium quantity, and the* other is 
to adopt fuch a magnitude for the bufhel as can be eafily 
derived from the foot ; or fuch, that a veflel of the re- 
quired magnitude may eafily be conftru&ed without m« 
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of the above meafures, 2168 is the neareft to the m< 
dium; and if we take 8 from it, making it 2160, i 
becomes ten times the cube of the number 6\ vV 
propofe, therefore, that the bufhel (hould contain exact! 
5160 cubic inches, or ten times the cube of 6 inches, 

€t In this way, the conftrudtion of the Bufhel is «*j 
tremely fimple. Take a line of Italf a foot, and defcrib 
upon it a cube; ten times this cube is a bufhel. In lik 
manner for the Gallon, or the eighth part of the bufhe 
take the line that is half the former, or a line of 3 inch 
and defcribe upon it a cube ; ten times this cube is 
gallon, or 270 cubic inches, 

" In this way, there is no departure of confequenc 
from the eftablifhed meafures j and indeed there is n 
number that could be aflumed, that would not give a 
equal or : a greater departure from fome meafure of leg* 
authority. The great fimplichy with which the but 
and the gallon now propofed are derived from the linea 
flandard, is a recommendation which mull do muc 
more than balance any inconvenience that can arife froi 
other circumftances. 

Making the bufhel to contain 2160 cubic inches; 
the peck will be = 540 
the gallon - - = 270 
the quart - - = 61$ 
the pint - - = 33J 

" The Parliamentary Committee appears to have con 
fidered it as of fome advantage to have the cubic inches 
in all the inferior meafure?, exprefle" in whole numbers 
and for that reafon, was willing to adopt 280 for t 
gallon ; though other confidera:ions nduced it to fix a 
\aft oq 282. The truth however is, that to have 
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quart ami pin** &c. exprefled in integer numbers, is t 
matter of little confequence, as contributing hardly any 
thing either to facilitate the conftru&ion of the Meafure 
pra&ically, or the computation from it numerically. 
The thing that is of real confluence, is to have the fide 
of the cubical meafure exprefled in a whole nsmber of 
inches. This, with refped both to the Bufhtl and the 
Gallon, is effe&ed in the prefent cafe ; and it could not 
be effe&ed in the other meafures, without adopting a 
different divifion both of the Foot and of the Bufliel. A 
divifion or multiplication of linear meafures continually 
by 2, and of meafures of capacity continually by 8, is 
the arrangement that would beft anfwer this purpofe. 

" The Parliamentary Committee laid it down as a 
maxim, that there fhould be no diftin&ion between dry 
and liquid meafures j and we conceive, that in every 
fyftem that aims at uniformity, this maxim muft be re- 
ceived. The formation of a Cylindric Meafure to con* 
tain precifely a bufhel is of confequence in pra&ice,as 
fuch meafures are generally employed. If a cylinder 
be made 18 inches in diameter, and of the depth of 8} 
inches, it will contain a Standard BuOiel, but will be 
fomewhat too great; it will exceed the truth by about 
one quarter per cent. ; or, more exa&ly, by one in 424» 
Other dimenfions that may come nearer, without in- 
volving fmall fractions of a foot, will probably be found. 

" Of Weight. 

" As the things to be compared under this bead are 
not mere portions of fpace, another element muft be 
taken into confideration. A fubftance that does not vary 
in weight, while its bulk continues the fame, muft, if 
poffible, be found ; fo that a given bu]k of it n*ay ferve 
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to be compared. 

" The fubftance which firft offers itfelf as pofieffing 
this property is Water; and the molt fcrupulous exami* 
nation {hews, that of all fubftances it is the bed accom- 
modated to the prefent purpofe. All experience proves, 
that water, when freed from impurity, and when of the 
fame temperature, has nearly the fame fpecific gravity 
everywhere, or is bulk for bulk of the fame weight. 
This cannot be faid of almoft any other fubftance. The 
Parliamentary Committee was inclined to recommend 
gold as the proper ftandard. But gold is not always of 
the fame fpecific gravity; fo that if it were to be em* 
ployed as the ftandard, the fame identical mafs mull 
always be had recourfe to. Now, this is precifely the 
circumftance that we would wifh to avoid ; the identity 
of the mafs forming a very inconvenient reftri&ion, and 
preventing the ftandard from being eafily communicated. 
It makes an interruption likewife in the connection that 
(hould fubfift between all the different ftandards and the 
ftandard of length. The facility of finding water every- 
where, and the care that nature has taken to preferve 
that valuable element in all places nearly of the fame 
quality, is a recommendation far above every other, and 
makes it, for our purpofe, more valuable than the raoft 
precious of the metals. 

" Another circumftance, purely accidental, and which 
muft be reckoned among the number of fortunate coin- 
cidences, enables us to employ water for our ftandard, 
with very little alteration of the weights prefently in ufe. 
It has been long fince remarked, that a cubic foot of 
water weighs nearly 1000 ounces, 16 of which make * 
pound Avoirdupois. Of confluence, the cube of a digit, 
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or of the tenth part of a foot, is the balk of water equal to 
an ounce weight. Now, if it (hall be determined by 
ftatute, that a ftandard ounce is to be the weight of the 
above meafure of water of a given temperature, it is 
obvious, that a Standard of Weight is fixed t having all the 
properties requifite for fuch a ftandard, and deviating 
hardly in a fenfible degree from the weight that is 
now ufed. 

" The temperature of the water mull be aftumed, fo as 
to be one fixed in its own nature, and having no depen- 
dence on the arbitrary divifions of a thermometer. * The 
temperature of water juft freezing has this requifite, as it 
is uniform, and always eafy to be had recourfe to. The 
ftandard ounce ought therefore to be the weight of the 
lOOOdth part of a cubic foot of water of the temperature 
of freezing. 

" As the temperature of freezing may be inconvenient 
to work with in the experiments, any other temperature 
may be ufed ; taking care, however, to reduce the fpecific 
gravity of the water to the temperature of freezing, by 
making fuch allowances as are perfe&ly well underftood 
by thofe who are converfant with matters of this kind, 

" This ftandard being once eftabliihed, we may pro- 
ceed to arrange the other weights, either according to the 
method of the Avoirdupois, or the Troy weight, or any 
other that may be deemed preferable ; and, keeping this 
in view, that one fyftem only is to be employed, in ex- 
clufion of all others. If the Avoirdupois weight is adopted, 
the cubic foot of water will be precifely equal to 62§ 
pounds. If the Troy weight is employed, it will be equal 
to 83\ of fuch pounds. In both cafes the grain, or ths 
fmalleft weight to which a particular name is given, 
might be reckoned, as at prefent, the 480th Dart of 
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ounce. It would feem beft, however, to employ only 
one kind of pound. Perhaps the following arrangement, 
which is purely decimal, and would make the grain only 
the lOOOdth part of an ounce, might be found to have 
fome advantages. The ounce being determined as above, 
and the lOOOdth part of it taken for a grain,— -then 

10 grains =: one fcruple. 
10 fcruples = one drachm. 
10 drachms = one ounce. 
10 ounces = one pound. 
10 pounds == one ftone. 
10 (tones = one hundred. 

10 hundreds = one thoufand. 
2 thoufands = one ton.* 
4€ If fuch an arrangement were adopted, it might be 
found rieceffary to employ new names for fuch weights 
as differ much from the old ones of the fame denomina- 
tion. This, however, is given as a mere projet. The 
Standard pointed out above is equally applicable, whatever 
rule be employed in the divifion or multiplication of it. 

The preceding Scheme, or any other that may be 
thought preferable, being adopted and fandioned by an 
Aft of the Legiflalure, two things will (till be requifitein 
order to give it full effe&. The firft of thefe is the con- 
duction of the ftandards with the greateft care and 
accuracy ; and for this purpofe, the bed artifts, or thofe 
xnoft (kilful in making mathematical inftruments and 
philofophical apparatus, mud be employed. We have 
feen that the Standard of Linear Meafure is already con- 

* The ton, or a weight nearly of fuch an amount, has fo ob- 
vious a connection with the greater load which a horfe is able to 
draw, that it is thought proper to introduce it, though a departure 
from the decimal arrangement. 
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ftruded in the mod perfe& manner, and fo that other 
meafures can be moft accurately compared with it. The 
eonftru&ion of the Meafure9of Capacity and of Weight 
ftill remains, and is a work. of confiderable difficulty. 
When the fimpleft thing is to be done with the utmott 
corre&nefs, it is no longer eafily performed ; and the 
very bed workmen muft be employed to make the prifm 
or the cylinder, that (hall precifcly contain a cube of the 
ftandard meafure, or of the half or tenth part of that 
ftandard. We may, however, fuppofe all this to be 
accurately performed, London now affording art ids, of t 
the kind that are here wanted, fuperior to any other in 
the world. When thefe ftandards, which are to be the 
models for all the reft, have been once cooftru&ed, thofe 
that are to be ufed for common purpofes may be com- 
mitted to the care of inferior artifts. 

€t The other circumftance to which we refer, is the con- 
ftru&ion of Tables, by which the Old Meafures may be 
reduced to the New in all cafes whatfoever. The great 
local irregularities that have arifen, either from want of 
care, or injudicious regulations, in all that regards mea- 
fures and weights, muft neceflarily render thefe reduc- 
tions coniklerably various and complicated. Thefe 
reductions, however, will in all cafes be refolvcd into 
experiments that are eafily made, or numerical calcula- 
tions founded on very fimple principles, and requiring 
only a little exertion of time and patience. In order to 
facilitate thefe calculations, a general table might be 
previoufly prepared, reducing the cylindric or other 
meafures ufed for bufhels, gallons, &c. of every dimen- 
fion, within certain limits, to the ftandard buftiel or 
gallon that has been adopted. Suppofe a cylindric 
buftiel, for example, 17 inches in diameter and 9 inches 



m depth, the propofed tables might give from infpeftion 
the multiplier, which would reduce any number of fuch 
bufliels to true or ftandard bufliels j and, converfely, the 
multiplier that would reduce any number of the latter to 
the correfponding number of the former. The fame 
might be done for all other dimenfions aflumed hypothe- 
tically between the uttnoft limits to which even bufliels 
of the mod inaccurate conftru&ion can reach. This 
table might alfo give the logarithms of the multipliers, 
for the fake of thofe who are converfant with that fpecies 
of calculation. From this general table the reductions 
required in any particular diftric\ might with very little 
trouble be deduced. Some inconvenience, no doubt, 
would be occafioned for a year or two at fir (I ; but it 
would quickly ceafe, and the advantage would become 
fenfiblc to every individual. 

" If any reformation of this kind (hall ever come under 
the confederation of Parliament, one maxim cannot be 
too ftrongly urged, viz. that in appointing the Standards, 
it is neceflary to adhere ftri&ly to one fimple and general 
view, without departing from it for the fake of accom- 
modating individuals, or particular clafles of the com- 
munity. The advantage of the public at large cannot b* 
confultcd, unlefs this rule is rigoroufly obferved. Th* 
mcafures and weights, for example, employed in the 
collection of the revenue may he found to differ con* 
fiderably from the (landards that (hall be fixed on ; and i$ 
might be thought advantageous, by changing the latter, 
to bring them nearer to the former. The fimplicity and 
accuracy of the fyftero, however, would in this way be 
facrificed j for it may be confidered as certain, that unlefs 
the rules are fimple, and the conftruftions independent of 
minutenefs of divifion, an opening will be left for incoN 
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tinually: not that the evil, in a moral point of 
view, is demonftrably fo great as fome writers have 
fuppofed ; it may be chiefly regarded as troublefome 
and difgraceful to an enlightened nation. 

Notwithstanding forty-five different ena&ments on 
the Equalization of Weights and Meafurcs, from 
Magna Cbarta downwards, the greateft inequalities 
continue to prevail. So late as in 1758 and 17599 
ineffe&ual attempts were made in Parliament on the 
fubjeft ; and more recently, in 1790, Sir John Riggf 
Miller, one of the Vicc-Prefidents of this Society, 
brought the topic again into the Houfe of Com- 
xnons; but gained fy link affiftance in the progrefs 
of his undertaking, that he gave it up in defpair. 
Let us, however, hope that a period will foon 
arrive, when men of talents and confequence in the 
Senatp (for by them it muft, if ever, be done) will 
Quite, to furmoupt the difficulty, and do away fuch 
an jnconvenience and difcredit from their country. 



WM. MATTHEWS. 



Both, Sept. 1, 1814^ 



To the Secretary. 
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Article XXVIII. 
On the Management qf Coppice Woofa. 

■ rr 

* 

iTo the Superintending Committee of the Bath and Weft of 

England Agrictthurtri Society.] 

GENTLEMEN, 

...".. » j - • ■•■■ 

INx79iy my honoured Father's " Observations on 
the Management of Wodds, iff c. in the Western 
Counties" -gained him * liberal premium from your 
Society, and were publifhed h> the 7th volnme of 
their. papers. That effay contains a valuable fund 
of information and advice} but my own opinion on 
the "nature of the growth of Underwood, land 
u cause of its dtcay? differs 'materially from my 
father's ftatement at that period'. I would wiih to 
explain royfclf openly ; but I hefitate to offer my 
fentiments to the public under fuch circumflances. 
Relying, however, on the fcrutiny of that office 
you have undertaken, I feel confident that my 
motives will not be mifinterpreted. 

The flocks or ftools which produce Underwood 
or Coppice Wood, have been compared to "pollard 
*' trees growing under ground." I think this cora- 
parifoji holds good to the roots of trees, but not to 
t heir heads; — that the produce of thofe flocks muft 
be the mofl abundant, when the parent roots arc in 
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the grcatcft perfection ; — that under the common - 
management of coppice woods the produce muft be ' 
fmal], until the (locks attain a (late which is there 
called perfection; — that when they arc pad that, 
perfection, they gradually decline ; the (hoots be- 
come weaker at every fucceflive cutting, and the 
flocks finally decay and die! . 

In order, therefore, to prevent the decay of woods, 
my principle will be to prcferve and renew a : doe 
fucceffion of roots, to fnpply the places of thofc which 
from time to time are worn out or deftroyed. In 
woods, as in water meadow, the main objeft fhould 
be the production of roots : this is the only myftery j 
for with tbefe % plants are certain ; and the praftice is 
eafy, with early attention to the management. I 
begin with a healthy fapling, for fuch (hould be the 
parent dock -of all defenptions of underwood. This 
(hould be cut down at not more than fourteen yeftfe 
old, as clofe to the ground as poflible, and the furfaee 
of the (lock, cut diagonally or in angles, (hould be 
left quite fmooth and clean. The (hoots from (bch 
(locks will be few, but (Irong and vigorous ; which, 
as they grow out of the ground, will throw out new 
roots for their own fupport, and for the renewing of * 
underwood hereafter. On fubfequent cuttings 
a like procefs (hould be obferved, of felling every 
pole borne to the furfaee of the land, and of leaving 
the (Iroke of the hatchet apparent on the (locks ; 
which (hould in all inftances be cut upwards with 

H H 2 
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the full (Irength of both arms, leaving the rind or 
bark with a finooth but irregular edge cut in dif- 
ferent angles. The (tools are in this (late lefs 
liable to injury by weather, and confequently the 
new (hoots will be (lout and healthy. It will be 
found that this prafticc conduces much to the 
growth of new faplings and fuckers. ; and it is par- 
ticularly recommended to keep the ground as thickly 
covqrpd as poffible, without thorns or brambles. 
j Qoppice Woods are capable of bearing much 
greater produce than they commonly afford ; and the 
poles will be (trait and clean, in proportion as they 
grow clofc together. Woods may be filled up by 

* 

laying fome of the branches of (tools at 7 to 1 o* 
years : old ; merely plafhing them, and laying them 
under ground, with openings where (hoots are re- 
quired ; avoiding both in the coppices and the hedge 
rows the vile mode of plafhing, by merely bending 
the branches towards the land they grow upon. 
Hazel,, willow, birch, and alder, will bear laying 2 
a|h will frequently fyil. 

la fijpport of this fyftem of management, which 
differs from the general praftice of the Weftern 
Counties, I will (late, a few obfervations which 
doubtlefs have occurred toothers, and which I think 
applicable here, 

.* Would not this operation be better performed, generally, 
at an earlier age ? An experienced Member of the Committee is of 
Opinion, that the earlier the better, after the ihoots hare attained 
fuffictcm length. 
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i ft. In cutting tborn-hedges the new (hoots inva- 
riably grow out of the (lock immediately below the 
(Iroke of the hook ; confequently* if cut a foot 
above the bank the hedge becomes thin at bottorq, 
and the (lock having a multitude of branches to 
fupply, without increafe of roots, becomes in time 
too weak to fupport its produce. But if thefe 
thorn plants be cut clofe to the ground, and earthed 
up, the new (hoots will arifefrom under ground ; will 
throw out new roots as they grow up ; and will 
draw fupport from the bank in the way I have 
mentioned, thereby making a fence impenetrable* 

2dly. Elm trees in a hedge row are frequently 
united in their roots at a di fiance of fifty yards and 
upwards. Suckers may be taken from them ; and 
' when planted young with quick hedges, cut off in 
the fame manner, will become thriving timber. - On 
the felling of an old elm in grafs lands numerous 
faplings arife around the parent trunk : this is too 
evident not to be known generally ; but it may not 
be fo readily admitted, that in coppices many other 
kinds of trees grow up from the fibrous roots of 
timber cut near them. In woods under my own 
management, I have for many years clearly proved 
this with abele, birch, beech, and oak, at the diftance 
of many feet from the (tools of trees which may be 
deemed their origin. 

3dly. But perhaps my principle will be bed ex- 
plained and fupported by dating my pra&ice of 
raiting alder and birch. The (tool, which in the 
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ok! coppices (lands perhaps 1 2 to 18 inches high 
after the lopping, is at the firft or fecond winter 
earthed up fo as cover a few inches of the lower 
part of the young (hoots. Thefe (hoots will in- 
(iantly throw out new roots, and may at the end of 
one year be fevered from the parent (lock in a (late 
which will enfure their growth, as new plants in 
a new fituation. 

The objeft of this letter being merely to correct 
an error, which I finccrely believe my father latterly 
law, and meant to have corrected himfelf, I refer 
the young planter to the original eflay of 1792 for 
his guidance in the management of woods. But I 
cannot conclude without imprefiing (IriAly the ne- 
ceffity of attending to two main obje&s, viz. to drain, 
with deep and well-appointed trenches, all wet places 
intended for the growth of timber or underwood ; 
and to fecure young (hoots of both from the bite 
and tread of cattle. Hares and rabbits, if numerous, 
will do incalculable injury, and (hould be kept down 
as much as poflible. 

A (mall portion of time well bejlowed will fufficc 
for the care of a large traft of woodland j but a 
total negleft of fuch valuable poffeffions will occafioa 
as much wade as can be committed in agriculture. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

With much refpect, 

Your very obedient fervant, 

Sept. 5, 1 8 14. THOS. DAVIS. 
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Article XXVIII. 

A List of the Premiums and Bounties adjudged 
by the Society, at the Annual Meetings since 
the Publication of the 12/A Volume^ vfa. 



At the Annual Meeting in 1810. 

£. s* d. 

TPO Charles Gordon Gray, efq; for 
•*■ exhibiting a Ram and five Fat • 
Shearling Wethers f of the new Lciceftef 
Breed, a premium of - - • - 2 i o o 

To Mr. R. Reynolds, for exhibiting a 
Sample of his Stock of Heifers of the 
true Devon breed, a premium of - 10 10 o 

*To ditto, for exhibiting a Fat Cow of the 

fame breed, a premium of - - 5 5 o 

To John Blackburrow, efq; for exhibiting 
two Fat Oxen, of his own breeding, a 
premium of - - - - 10 10 o 

To Mr. George Watts, for exhibiting a 

Fat Steer, a premium of - - 5 5 o 

To Mr. Kemp, for exhibiting a Fat Cow 
of the Hereford breed, a premium of 10 10 o 
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To R. C Paul, e fq; for exhibiting a Fat 
Heifer of the Durham breed, a pre- 
mium of - ---330 

To Mr. Brook, for exhibiting a remark- 

ably fine Heifer Bos, a bounty of -33° 

To Henry Wanfcy, efq; for exhibiting a 
Pen of Ry eland Ewes for breeding, a 
bounty of • - - 5 5 o 

To Mr. Robert Hughes, for exhibiting a 

Boar Pig and his offspring, a bounty of 4 4 o 

To Mr. Wilcox, for exhibiting two Fat 
Ewes of the Lcicefter breed, poffeffing 
extraordinary merit, a bounty of -650 

To Mr. Ifaac Kendall, of Hazel-Farm, 
the firft premium for Ploughing at the 
late Ploughing Match - • 10 10 o 

To John White, the Ploughman -220 

To the Driver - - - o 10 o 

To George Pritt, efq; of Compton-Mar- 

tin, the fecond premium at ditto -660 

To James Lovell, the Ploughman - 1 1 o % 

To the Driver - - -050 

To Mr. Ifaac Kendall, for Clean Crops 

of Turnips and Cabbages, a bounty of 5 5 o 

To ditto, for Ploughing the greatcft num- 
ber of Acres with two horfes only, a 
premium of . - - 5 5 o 

To B. Gray, jun. efq; for ditto with two 

Oxen only t a premium of - 5 5 o 
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£. s. d. 
To John Gordon, efq; for manufacturing 

a piece of Uniform While Kerfeymere 

from Wool grown in England, ditto 5 50 

To the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Caftle- 
reagh, as Grower of the Wool, % a 
bounty of - - - 3 3 o 

To the Walcot and Lambridge Female 

Friendly Society, a premium of - 10 10 o 

To Thomas Triggol, for great care and 
ikill in Rearing Lambs, a premium of 330 

To Thomas Athcombe, of Chifledon, 
Wilts, for 16 years faithful Servitude in 
Hufbandry, a premium of - j 3 o 

To Benjamin Reynolds, of Everly, Wilts, 

for 35 years ditto, a premium of - 3 3 o 

To Wm. White, of Bathford, Somerfct, 

for 17 years ditto, a premium of -330 

To Wm. Miller, of BiQiopftrow, Wilts, 
Labourer in Hufbandry, for bringing 
up Ten Children without parochial aid, 
a premium of - - "33° 

To Stephen Thrafher, of Over-Stowcy, 
Somerfet, for bringing up Nine Chil- 
dren without parochial aid, a premium of 330 

To Benjamin Cray, for exhibiting ten 
Varieties of Potatoes raifed from fe*d, 
a premium of - * - 5 5 o 

14 

£165 o e 
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£• s. d. 
To R. C. Paul, efq; for Ploughing the 

greateft quantity of Land, with two 
horfes only - - "55° 

To Mr. Wilcox, for breeding and keeping 
the greater number and mod profitable 
fort of Sheep - - - io io o 

To T. Smith, efq; for great Merit in a 
fimilar claim, a Silver Be df or dean Medal 

To Lewen Tugwell, efq; for various Im- 
provements in the Mechanical Line, a 
Silver Be df or dean Medal 

To Benjamin Gray, efq, for working with 

Neat Cattle, a bounty of - -500 

To his Ploughman, a bounty of - a o o 

To his Driver, a bounty of - - o 16 o 

To Thomas Williamfon, efq; for exhi- 
biting fundry Mechanical Devices, a 
bounty of - - -300 

To Mr. Sandell, for exhibiting a rotative 
Mangle, of excellent conftruftion, a 
premium of - - m 5 5 ° 

To Mr. Box, for Cultivating the White 

Poppy, a premium of - -660 

To T. W. Dyke, cfq; for the Draft of a 

Leafe, a premium of - - 10 10 o 

To Mr. Banks, for a Model of a Buft of 

the late Mr. Billingfley - - 10 10 o 

To Michael Weftern, for 1 8 years faith- 
ful fervitude m - - - 3 . £ o 
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To Mary Gay, the firft premium for 

Hoeing Turnips . . ' -220 

To Margaretta Bartlett, the fecond ditto, 

ditto - - - - 1 1 o 
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At the Annual Meeting in 18 12. » 

To the Prefident, Sir B. Hobhoufe, bart. 
M. P. &c. &c* as a token of the refpeft 
and gratitude of the Society, for the 
exercife of thofe talents during feven 
years Prcfidency, which, together with 

numerous Communications, have effe fi- 
nally promoted the welfare of the 
Society, and are calculated to further 
thofe objefts by which individual and 
national profperity may be advanced, a 
Bedfordean Gold Medal 

To Wm. Dickinfon, efq; for the cultiva- 
tion of Fioria Grafs, a premium of • 21 00 

To Thomas Williamfon, efq; (of Writh- 
lington Agricultural College) for an 
EfTay to promote the health, morals, 
and happinefs of manufacturers, &c. a 
bounty of - - - 10 10 o 

To Mr. Falkncr, for Ploughing, a pre- 
mium of* - - -660 
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To his r Ploughman, (etfclufivc of Coat 

and Buttons,) a premium of - , i i o 

To Mr* Garrett, for Folding Sheep in 
the day in the hot fummer months, a 
premium of - • 550 

To R. C. Caul, efqi for railing a crop of 
Turnips for fpring feeding, by the 
Northumberland Culture, a premium of 10 10 o 

To Gabriel.Stone, efq; for the beft fample 
of Neat, Cattle /or breeding, a pre- 
mium of - - - - 10 10 o 

To J. R. Lucas, efq; for the beft lot of 
Breeding Ewes, of the Merino Crofs, 
a premium of - - - io 10 o 

To Mr. Marihall, for ,the beft lot of 
Breeding Ev^es, of the Leiceftcr breed, 
a premium of * - • 10 10 o 

To Mr. Smith, for the beft Fat Ox, a 

premium of - - • 10 10 o 

To Gabriel Stone, efq; for the beft Fat 

Heifer, a premium of - - 10 xo e 

To C* G. Gray, efq; for the beft Fat 

Steer, a -bounty of - "55° 

To Mr. Mttfhall, for the beft Fat Wether 

Sheep, a premium of - -660 

To Mr. Hay ward, for the fecond beft 

„ ditto, a Jxramy of - - 3 j o 

To Mr. Ifaac Kendall, for exhibiting a 
Bull, Cow, and offspring, a bounty of 5 5 o 
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ToMr. Cletncot, for a fat Pig, a bounty of 
To B. Gray, efq; for Rearing Pigs> a 

premium of . _ m 5 5 o* 

To > for exhibiting a Model of a 

Machine for raking Hay and Corn, a 
bounty of - - - l 3 3 o 

ToWm. Higgins, for 36 years fcrvitude 

in Hufbandry, a premium of - 3 3 o 

To Thomas Eaton, for 32 ditto, a pre- 
mium of - - . 3 3 o 
To John Wells, 1 ft premium for Shear- 

mi 

ing, with a coat and buttons - 1 1 o 

To James Tylee, fecond premium for 

ditto, a (tout coat, and Society's buttons 
To George Ford, third premium for ditto, 

ftout jacket, with the Society's buttons/ 



-u. 
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At the Annual Meeting in 181 3. 

To Rev. James Willis, of Sopley, Hants, 
for the bed Treatifc on the Commuta- 
tion of Tithes, the Bedfardean Gold 
Medal . . - - • 

To John Bteett, efq; of Pit Houfe, for a* 
Crop of Turnips, and excellent Manage- 
ment of his Farm, an Honorary Pre- i 

. tnium of a Silver Bed/or dean Medal* .*» 
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To Mr. Rich* Reynolds, of Shobrbokc, 

Dtvoti, for exhibiting the beft Bull, 

Cow, and Offspring, the President's 

premium* ~ - - - 21 o o 

To Mr. Thoma« TDfckfon, for the ift 

premium at the Ploughing Match 1813 5 50 
To P. J. Miles; efq; 2d premium attlitto - 330 
To James Kemp, manager of ift Plough, 
a Coat with thie Society's buttons, and * 
a premium of - " - 1 1 o 

To James Henflcy', manager of feeond * 

Plough, ^ Coat and buttons. 
To John Bettett, efqj for ploughing a 
Jarge quantity- of Land with a pair of 
Oxen abreaft, a premium of - 5 5 o 

To Sarah Coles, for reaping $^ acres of 

Wheat, a premium of - - • 1 1 10 

To James Tyley, for Shearing Sheep; a 
Coat with the Society's buttons, and a 
premium of - - - 1 1 <* 

To George Ford, for ditto, a Coat and 

buttons, and a bounty of - ' » 1 1 o 

To Gabriel Stone, efq; for exhibiting the 

beft Fat Ox, a premium of -880 

To Mr. Batt, id beft ditto, ditto -440 

* On its being announced that this Premium was awarded, by 
the Committee on Live Stock, to Mr. Reynolds ; the President 
generouily declared, that he mould take upon himfelftbedHcharge 
of this Premium* it having always been his intention £0 to do, 
and added that he fhoulfl continue the fame practice as often as it 
might be Juccdsfully claimed, which he hoped would be mmmUj. 
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To Mr. Wheller, for a good Fat Ox, a 

bounty of . - -400 

To Mr. Brooke, for the bed Fat Cow, a 

premium of m - - -440 

To Mr. Large, for the beft Fat Wether, 

ditto - - - > 6 6 o 

To Mr. Hayward, for the fecond-beft 

ditto, a premium of - - 3 3 o. 

To ditto, for the beft Fat Ewe, a bounty 

of - - - -220 

To Mr. Garrett, for a Pen of breeding 

Ewes, ditto - . .550 

To G. W. Hall, jun. cfq; for exhibiting 
a Pen of fine-woolled Shearling Rams, 
a premium of - - - 10 10 o 

To Mr. Garrett, for exhibiting the moft 
valuable Fleece of Wool from a Britifh 
Ram, a premium of * . 5 5 q 

To ditto, for the fineft Ewe's Fleece, ditto 330 

To R. Whittington, efq ; for manufacturing 
the fineft and beft piece of Navy Blue 
Broad Cloth , from any Wool of the 
. Sheep Tribe, grown in the united 
kingdom, a premium of - 10 10 o 

To Wm. Harris, for 45 years faithful 

fervitude, a premium of - - 3 3 o 

To James Neate, for 23 years ditto, a 

premium of - - "33° 

To Stephen Curtis, for 34 years as La- 
bourer, a premium of • • 3 3 o 
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£• s. d. 

To Wm, Kinger, ditto, a bounty of -300 

To James Bird, for rearing Lambs, a 

premium of - - - 3 3 o 

To Mr. Garrett, for his Account of the 
Treatment of a Merino and Merino 
Crofs flock of Sheep, a premium of - 10 10 o 

To Meflrs. Morris and Shelly, for ex- 
hibiting a Portable Threflung Machine, 
a bounty of - - -1000 

To Meflrs. Todd and James, ditto, a 

premium of - - -500 

£ l S l *9 * 



RECAPITULATION. 

Amount of Premiums and Bounties 
given at the refpe&ivc Annual Meet- 
ings from 1 777 to 1 809, bothinclufive 3259 1 Q 
Amount of Premiums and Bounties 

given at the Annual Meeting 1810 165 00 
Ditto - 1811 133 17 6 

Ditto • - - 1813 148 1 o 

Ditto - » - 1813 151 19 o 

£3857 18 6 

Exclufivc of four Gold Bedfordcan Medals, and 

five Silver ditto. 
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